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1 ER a flanding of more than ten years, and the ſale 
of five editions of a work, its Author may be pardoned 


if its importance appear to him deſerving of further atten- 
tion : moreover, as in the courſe of ſo many years its utility 
becomes more apparent, ſo may ſome of its deficiencies, which 
experience alane could determine. The firſt appearance of 
a work is neceſſarily imperſeft ; and many cauſes combine to 
augment this imperfeftion in periodical works. It was im- 
Palſible that the Author of this work ſhould be able, previouſly, 
to aſcertain the wants of ſome to whom it was addreſſed, who 
were totally without perſonal inſtructors. Adtuated ty 
theſe reaſons, and by a deſire to render bis work com- 
Peter than before, and partly in compliance with a hint 
given in the firſt Lecture, (of Vol. I.) the Author 
bas compoſed ſuch a HISTORY or THe ARTS as he hopes 
will be ſufficient for general infirmation. I is true, that 
the importance of an art is not augmented by the knowledge 
of its hiftoty, but the pleaſure attending the ſtudy of it is 
greatly augmented thereby, and no gentleman er lady ſhould 
be without, at leaſt, ſo much ene as is ered in the 
preſent Pages: f 
A 1 


PREFACE. 


N has been endeavoured to render this hiſtory at once 
general and conciſe: to ſurniſb the memory with what" if 
may "eaſily "retain, without being overburthened ;” therevy 
avoiding the proverb «which ſays © a great beok is 4 gr? rat 
evil.” 

"The firſt port is a Hiro or ART from its earlieſt 
ages: with its general CHARACTER, in moſt parts of the 
world: Accompanied by a CHRONOLOGY, . which combines 
the moſt eſſential parts of the whole ; and ſuccezded by the 
hiſtory of the moſt eminent ARTISTS of antiquity, in Al- 
-PRABETICAL 077027. 

Fat is acquainted with the ſubjeft will readily per- 

zoe that ' this part has employed great labor and attentian : 
it 1 appear Dain- glorious to mention the numerous ſcurces 
app ied to for information: and the dijjiculty which embar - 
ra, 2 7 choice of materials, where a ſuccinct and compact 
rela ation'; 7s intended, ts ſearce credible by tbeſe who have never 
experienced 4. To have prolonged this part to 4 quarto 
volume; ould have been lefs trouble than to compreſs it as 


roch offered. 


T7 Le Second Pants contains a hiſtory of the REVIVAL of 
Ax 3 andi is ſucceeded by the lives of the principal Artiſts, 
CHRONOLOGICALLY arranged; whereby the neceſſity. of a 
d; "tint chronology, (as in the former part) is ſuperceded, | 
eſpecially, as the courſes of the arts in various places, are in a 
great degree indicated by the. reſidences and works & the 
artiſts, and the patronage of. Princes, &c. their empleyers. 
Nevertheleſs, as ſome new things occurred, and the revival 
of ſome old tbings can be determined to a. certain time, 4 
ſhort attempt to fix thoſe periods in the memory will not be 
regarded as uſeleſs,1t is added after this preface. * 
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PREFACE, 

The lives of the artiſts, as introduced into this work, ac- 
guire additional propriety, from the conſideration that they 
have uſually been added to the editions of. © Fxtsnov's 
Art of Painting ;'! but. were omitied y Mr. M agson in bis 
metrical verſion (the laſt that was publiſhed) and art not 
likely to be reprinted in any conciſe or convenient ferm. As 
to the matters contained in the APPENDIX, their curicfity 
muſt apologize for their introduction. 

It will not be thought preſuming in toe author, if be 
wiſhes to draw the attention, of his younger readers eſpecially, 
to theſe hiſtories of profeſſors. As this volume is likely ta. 
fall into the hands of many perſons in yeunger life, it is pro- 
badle that the example of others may awaken the d:ſires of 
ſeme who have a diſpaſition for art, may excite their wiſhes, 
and encourage their emulation : this, I rnow, is natural: 
but to ſuch, my advice is, BE cauTiOus. No real genius 
will be daunted by what I ſay; but let youth reflect that 
there are many things to be conſidered in the choice of a pro- 


Don: inclination is not always genius; youth ſhould chooſe 


that way of life which has the faireſt proſpeft of future hap- 
pineſs ; and this depends on numerous combinations of cir- 
ettmftances. Take example no le by the "accompliſhments, 
the riches, and the henors, of Ravnat:., and of T1T1AN, 
than by the caprice, the diſguſting manners, the poverty, of 
many, too many, of their diſciples, 
bat is liſe without VIRTUE ? therefcre be aware, alſo, 
of" the peculiar triats as well of virtue, as of fortitude, to 
whith the arts expcſe their profeſſors. The genius of Ra- 
HAL Was 17 ferurity againſt a premature death, under the 
uſt lamentable circumſancet: his admirer, if not his equal, 
ANNA CaRracci, alſo, died inſamouſly, and a f mi- 
tar, fate has attended many. others. So ſar as my con U 
N A 2 ſer vat ion 
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ſervation bas extended, the arts gue ſuffered no leſs ſeyerely 
hy tha immoraliiy ibeir profeſſors,. than. the profeſſors 
themſeluies : > haw often haue 1 lamented opening Genius— 
on Genius juſt png nat Gr A canker 
worm, in ibe bud! 
I wild not therefore leak to ix ſiſt in ans n terms, 
on that regularity of mind and of manners which connetts 
the ge:tleman with the artiſt, I ſhall eſteem myſelf” far hap- 
fier if, this my advice be adopted by my youthful readers, 
and if their genius be conducted by virtue, than by contrt- 
hating to the moſt vivid ſparklings of «talents m:rely, to theſe 
laſpes which at once dazzle and pain the bebolder : though it 
te well knawn. that genius, forightly, and even blazeng, poj- 
ales no ſinall pater over my opinion, and my applauſe. 
As te the plates, thoſe accompanying the hiſtory will I hope 


Je acceptable, as at once curious and uſeful: thiſe ADDITL- 


NAL PLATES which form ſo confiderable a part of ibis vo- 

lune, are given, in conſequence of requeſts which have reached 
me ( through the publiſher ) at various times. Some perſons 
bade aefired principles yet earlier in the courſe of ſtudy, than 
thoſe of the head: theſe I have choſen to give, by a ſeleficn 
of fowers, at once graceful in their forms, neat in their 
handling, amuſing, familiar, and improving. 

I have paid attention alſo to other requeſts, by giving a 
number of conmefled PARTS of the rack, and of the ricure, 
cf a larger ſize than heretofore : theſe will be found exten- 
froely uſeful; and the addition of the principles of national 
countenances from Profeſſur CAMpER, appeared to me too 
important to be omitted. The plates of ARCHITECTURE, 
PERSPECTIVE, Oc. are all calculated to render the progreſs 
of Study more eaſy, or its principles, and the daily vst of 

them, 
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them, more permanent. It may be thought,” that the artiels 
LAxDSCcAPE being originally too limited in the number of 
plates,” ſhould have been augmented here: but this augment= 
ation bas already been made, under the title'of the Lanp- 
$Caps MAGAZINE,” wherein I have endeavoured to preſent 
more at large, thoſe principles whoſe illuſtration ape 
mnerly, inadvertentiy, too confined. \ 

Perhaps it is hardly neceſſary to apologize to the former 
purchaſers of the Arg T18T*S REPOSITORY who may find ſume 
ferry things repeated hers + as it will occur to all, that this 
volume may be read:by many who are not poſteſed of the for- 


mere bn the fame principh, roprinting a plate or two; vl 


be excuſed, eſpecially, after à bint, that the expence-of en- 
graving;" Sc. bas bien ſo heavy that the price of this 
volume will little more than half pay its expentes\ | 
Being already under many obligations to the public for its 
favorable reception of my works, I ch:arfully commit this 
volume to the ſame indulgence as I have hitherto experienced. 
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"ERONOLOGIGAL PERIODS, 


RE 150 or SOME' OF 
THE MOST REMARKABLE INCIDENTS: : 


3 | IN THE 


©82:1 HISTORY OF MODERN ART. 


bh + 


. in the Eaſt, collects the Roman laws: 

rebuilds Sancta Sophia, at Conſtantinople: favors art; 
but art had loſt its former taſte and principles. Died 566 

Pope V1TALIANUS introduced the firſt organ into divine 

. ſervice at Rome. Died _ — 6069 

CBARLEMAGNE crowned by the Pope at Rome — 800 
Emperor in the Welt, builds innumerable churches, and 
zendeavourg to reſtore learnißg, Kc. but in vain, the 
ctimes being wholly military. Pied — — 814 

Alu, the Great, in England, reſtores learning; builds 


A. D. 


churches, & e. &c. founds the univerſity of Oxford 896 


CoxsrANTINE VI. Emperor in the Eaſt, was ſo miſerably 
depreſſed by Romanus Lacopenus, that he was obliged to 912 
earn a living by following the profeſſion of painting to 
was afterwards exalted ; and encouraged learning, &c. 959 
Paper made of cotton in uſe — — _ looo 
Paper made of linen — — — 1770 
The old churches are about this rebuilt in a new manner 
of architecture (7. e. the Gothic). 


C1MABUE revives painting A. D. — 1240 
MaARGARITONE invents a kind of gilding — 1250 
Oil painting ſuppoſed to be praftiſed — — 340 
Windſor caſtle built — 1355 
Conſtantinople taken by the Turks — 1453 
Jong AS EN iuvents, or improves oil painting 1410 
Printing invented — 1430 
Coſmo de Medicis at Florence — 1433 — 


BRUNELLESCHI firſt diſtinguiſhes che orders 1377 
ALZERTI 
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0 GHRONOLOGICAL PEEIODS. 


ALBERTI reſtores the principles of ancient architecture 1398 
MasaCc1o, father of the ſecond age of modern 268 1417 
MASGFIFICUERAA difrovets Engraving 5 1460 


BRAMANTE begins St. Peter's at Rome — 1510 
LEONARDO DA VINC1, father of the third age of modern 
I painting — — 1445 
? Sena$viax DEL Pros invents the preparation of plaſter 
1 walls for oil painting — — 1485 
a Maps and charts in uſe, brought to England by Barth, Co- 
1 lumbus... ., . - — — 134389 
$ Giovanni d'Upint revives ſtucco work — 149 
> Ugo paCarrrdiſcovers printing in chiaro obſcuro 
> ParnEGlaNno practiſes Etching — — 159d 
Academy of Deſign inſtituted at Bologna by the fe ene 160 
PETITror improves enamel — — 1607 
Rollingepreſs inentary brought to bor: by Jom, a 
6 SPEED _ — 1560 
Mletgotinto fikovered; by Prince Rurkzr Sour 4 1645 
Prrench academy inſtituted — — 1648 
$ Aqua tinta invented by M. LE PRIxcE of Paris, — 1764 
3 Painting in encauſtic attempted by ſeveral artiſte— 1750 
Royal Society of artiſts incorporated ont) ach c 4 
Royal academy founded —— 5 17¹9 
4 1 Ar A6 
x A lo boars?) 
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N. B. The Dates here given to. Artiſts, refer chiefly 1 to the time of” 


their births; under which date the; may be found in the Chro- 
nological Series. | e b 
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Hiſtory of Art — 1 Progreſs of ſculpture 53 
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Babel — — 9 Art in Perſia — ©; 
Huts _ — 17 — ia Phenica — 65 
Sculpture — 19 in Judea — 66 
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mids — 47 Liſt of plates belonging to 
of temples 49 the hiſtory, — 123 
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Hiſtory of art — 1 Arts in England | — 31 
Churches — 6 Lives ot the principal artiſts 33 
Gothic architecture 11 Alphabetical liſt of artiſts, 
Arts in Florence 19 whoſe lives are given 

in Venice — 21 in this work — 147 
in Rome — 23 Appendix 149 

n Bologna — Additional plates, connect- 
in German 26 ed with ſubjects treai- 
in Spain — 2 ed in the former vo- 

in France — x lumes of this work. 
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Par J. P. 19. laſt line, for Cainan, read Canzan or Chnaan. 
Par II. P. 8. line 3, for Thralles read Tralles. 
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CONCISE HISTORY 


OF 


THE ARTS OF DESIGN. 


42 


TIE origin of moſt arts, and perhaps of moſt proſeſ 
ſions, is attended with ſo much uncertainty and indeciſion, 
with ſo much. obſcurity and ſilence, that correct inform: * 
ation on the ſubje& of any particular art is at this time 
hardly to be expected. When the happy idea firſt oc- 
curred, when the happy effect was firſt produced, were 
circumſtances favourable to the diſcovery? Was its 
worth acknowledged, and felt? Did the perſon WhO 
actually conceived it, conceive. alſo its future progreſs 
and importance? Did thoſe who might obſerve it im- 
part their obſervations, and were ſuch obſervations ac- 
curate and liberal, or falſe and invidious? Were they 
treaſured up among facts, tranſmitted to inform poſ- 
terity, or ſcattered amid the floating rumours of the 
current moment? Such are the queſtions of inqui- 
ſitive minds: queſtions caſily aſked but not eaſily an- 
ſwered. | | 

There is reaſon to conceive the elegant arts have ex- 
perienced various fates : proportionate to the urgence 
of preſent neceſſity was the importance of that inven- _ 
tion which ſupplied its demands. The moſt dextrous 
contrivance of a wattled ſtructure, the moſt ingenious 
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2 A CONCISE HISTORY OF ART. 


mode of ſtrongly fencing the opening of a cave, or of 
bending the ſtubborn branches into a circumference 
connected with the earth, were talents of ſuch value 
among nations who thus conſtructed their dwellings 
that doubtleſs, their poſſeſſors were celebrated, admired, 
and imitated. The perpetual recurrence of theſe wants 
made every improvement of conſequence ; and till the 
mode of conſtruction had become equal to the defired 
degree of convenience, every improvement was likely to 
be popular. Neceſſity, then, was the parent of exer- 
tion: of exertion of body—as labour and ſkill were re- 
quiſite to accompliſh the incumbent taſk with ſolidity 
and diſpatch : exertion of mind as without contrivance, 
plan, and adaptation, labour would never render the 1n- - 
tended reſidence convenient and habitable. 

Theſe hints imply, that the arts now eſteemed elegant, 
were not ſuggeſted by the proſpect of attaining ſome 
future good, but were exerciſed by the deſire of obvi- 
ating ſome preſent evil; they were not at firſt directed 
to the acquiſition of pleaſure, but to the remedying of 
pain; they were not excited by expected enjoyment, 
but were impelled by actual uneaſineſs. Fear, not 
hope, dread, not delight, firſt rouſed the human mind 
to what eventually has afforded enjoyment and fatisfac- 
tion, ſplendour and magnificence ; to what has augment- 
ed the talents of that mind, extended its conceptions, 
and ennobled its powers. 

In vain, therefore, is reſearch after the origin of art : 
it 1s contemporary tothe wants of life ; previous to thoſe 
wants art was not; with their commencement it com- 
menced; whatever were the firſt neceſſities of man- 
kind, they directed the firſt application of art: but as 
art ariſes from mental powers, its application did not 
ceaſe with the proviſion it afforded againſt thoſe ob- 
zects ; a principle was called into action which was not 

to 
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to be ſatisfied with merely equipoiſing convenience and 
inconvenience, but which ſtudied further improvement, 
ſought novelty and variety, indulged fancy and whim; 
and which, after a while, prided itſelf in diſcrimination 
and choice, in judgment and taſte, in propriety and 
elegance. | 
Nevertheleſs, though we cannot now relate the abſo- 
lute origin of art, obſervation may ſufficiently ſupply the 
vacancy, and trace its probable courſe. For, being 
ſimilar in principle, why not alſo ſimitar in progreſs, to 
what paſſes under our inſpection? Being adapted to 
certain ſtates of life, why not alſo correſpondent to what 
among mankind in ſuch ſtates it appears at this time ?. 
The rude efforts of the untaught mind may, I think, 
indicate what might be the firſt eſſays of primitive ge- 
nius. The feeble conceptions of childhood when it com- 
pounds water and clay, and mingles the moiſtened earth 
into a wall, is the firſt dawn of Architecture; the fancy 
that ſees figures in the fire, or the likeneſs of ſome ac- 
quaintance in the accidental form of a hooked ſtick, 
is the nidus of Sculpture; and Sculpture it becomes, if 
the knife be employed to pare into more exact likeneſs 
the projection that repreſents the noſe, or to liberate 
the appended chin from ſome ſuppoſed deformity, or 
uncouth miſ-reſemblance. When a boy chalks on a wall 
the figure of a beaſt, or a bird, or (if his turn be hiſto- 
ric) the figure of his companion in ſome noticeable at- 
titude, or event, is not this the origin of Deſign ? nay, 
of Compoſition, and of Caricatura ?—though the lines 
be diſproportionate, though a great round crowded by 
two immenſe eyes, which ſqueeze the noſe and mouth 
to the very bottom of the circle, ſurrounded by half a 
dozen ſtrait ſtrokes on each fide to repreſent hair, while 
the body is denoted by double lines, and the arms and 
legs by ſingle lines—though ſuch be the whole form— 
B 2 yet 
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yet here is the origin of Picture; here is a mental ex- 
ertion which, properly directed, ſhall flouriſh into art. 
This is an imitation by memory; but bring into view 
the object repreſented, let the eye ſee at one glance the 
original and the copy, then the likeneſs increaſes, a por- 
tion of incorrectneſs is diſmiſſed, what was too long is 
ſhortened, or what was too ſhort is lengthened ; this is 
ſtudy ; and ſtudy continued is the parent of excellence. 

Moreover, various parts of the world, even in the 
preſent day, furnith various ſtates of life : hordes of men 
in all imaginable degrees of diſtance from what was 
their firſt ſituation and manners; whether we ſuppoſe 
civilized life to have been that firſt ſituation, and them- 
ſelves to have declined from it, down to almoſt bruta- 
lity ; or whether we conclude the rude attachment of 
ſavage ſociety to have been that firſt ſituation, and ci- 
vilized life to have ariſen after numberleſs improve- 
ments, and Progreſſive cultivation. 

The more liberal Nature has been to man the leſs 
active 1s his diſpoſition ; the more ſhe has done for him 
the leſs he will do for himſelf; content is ſloth, activity 
is the effect of ſtimulus : when a cave affords a dwelling, 
what need of an arched roof? when a few ſtakes be- 
come an habitation, wherefore a colonade 2 But in a le- 
vel country, which is deſtitute of caves, the dwelling 
muſt be an erection; in a rigorous climate, the habi- 
tation muſt be ſubſtantial: where ferocious animals 
are unknown, to ſurround the incloſure by a hedge 
of thorns may be ſuperfluous; but where they abound, 
every defence is indiſpenſable. 

Let us endeavour then to trace the progreſs of Archi- 
tecture, (the firſt of the arts) as inſtanced at preſent 
among the tribes of mankind. W hat was originally the 
dwelling of man? Much might be offered in ſupport 
of tlie idea that the palace of man was the verdant 
grove, 
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grove, and his reſidence was beneath the ſpreading 
ſhade of ſome tall tree; equally diſtant from the con- 
finement of the gloomy cavern amid mountain-preci- 
pices, and from perpetual expoſure to the vehement 
heats of the ſandy deſart, his bower was— 


Choſen by the Sovereign Planter when he framed 
All things to man's delightful uſe, the roof 

Of thickeſt covert was inwoven ſhade : 

Laurel and myrtle, and what higher grew 

Of firin and fragrant leaf; on either ſide 
Acanthus, and each odorous buſhy ſhrub 

Fenced up the verdant wall; cach beauteous flow' r, 
Iris all hues, roſes and jeſſamine, 

Rear'd high their flouriſh'd heads between, and wrought 
Moſaic : underfoot the violet, 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 


Broider'd the ground, more colour'd than with ſtone 
Of coſtlieſt emblem: 


The luxuriance of this deſcription, is, indeed, not now 
to be inſtanced (alas! circumſtances are but too much 
changed for the worſe) we cannot now allude to Eden; 
but muſt deſcribe, as dwelling under trees, a few mi- 
ſerable tribes of African Shangalla, who when ſpring 
ſhoots into vegetation the foreſts around them, bend 
the branches, inſert them into the earth, and reſide under 
the leafy ſhelter, compelled, when the wintry torrent 
ſwells, to quit theſe abodes for the caves of Erhiopian 
mountains ; or, a few Indian bramins, and enthuſiaſts, 
who forſaking the ſociety of men, retire to the woods, 
and paſs their cheerleſs hours expoſed to the attacks of 
blood-thirſty tigers. Neither can we juſtly repreſent 
any conſiderable proportion of mankind as dwellers in 
caves (Troledyt#) for, though a few depend thus entirely 
on Nature for habitations, yet, in general, ſome kind of 

induſtry 
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induſtry has been employed to render them leſs incon- 
venient. | 
The permanence of a cave has none of that variety 
which is ſought by man, and ſupplies but few of thoſe 
neceſſities which daily beſet him ; caves are rarely ſituate 
among foreſts, where his hunger procures food, or 
by the river ſide, where the ſtream flakes his thirſt ; if 
he has domeſticated any animals, caves are unfit for 
them, and ill adapted to accommodate at once both the 
maſter and his property. Baniſhed from his arbour and 
from his cave, his next ſtep in architecture is to conſtruct 
a tent, or a hut; theſe, eaſily ſet up, eaſily taken down, 
eaſily carried from place to place, have long been fa- 
vourite among great part of mankind ; uſed to theſe, 
they deſpiſe other accommodations, and ſtigmatiſe as 
contemptible the inhabitants of cities. Nay, ſo far has 
this prejudice carried them, that forgetting the bonds of 
humanity, many battles have been fought, and much 
blood has been ſhed on its account: nor are its effects 
deſtroyed even now, the Arabs of the deſarts as well 
thoſe of Aſia as of Africa, though honeſt among them- 
ſelves, plunder thoſe ſtranger-travellers they can over- 
power ; and though at peace with their fellow dwellers 
in tents, hate other tribes attached to one ſpot, and en- 
circled by one common wall. 
We reckon among thoſe who prefer tents, the Arabs, 

the Tartars, many Coſſacs, and other Aſiatic tribes. 

Among thoſe who prefer huts, the Hottentots, the 
| Negroes, and ſundry cther African nations: the Ameri- 
can Indians, and many inhabitants of tropical climates. 
Huts below the ſurface of the ground are uſed in many 
parts of the polar regions, as the beſt ſecurity againſt 
intenſe cold. 
Among the Rabbins ſome have ſaid, that what we 

render © coats of ſkins,” Geneſis ch. xi. ver. 21. ſhould be 


rather 
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rather conſidered as * tents, or tent-coverings of ſkins ; 
this may be uncertain: but certain it is, that the ſimpli- 
city of thoſe erections where a few poles covered by 
ſkins, or by cloth, compoſed the whole ſtructure, ren- 
dered them highly uſeful, as they were extremely well 
ſuited to the wants and abilities of their inhabitants ; 
whether meant as permanent, or as tents removeable at 
pleaſure. We conſider immoveable huts as cottages ; 
and theſe being fixed, were required to poſſeſs advan- 
tages over thoſe not fixed: for, as they admitted of 
enlarged dimenſions, and they were not to be carried 
about, no conſideration of incumbrance attached to 
them; if compoſed of numerous pieces, or if bedecked 
by ſuperfluous ornament, it increaſed not the labour of 
package, nor the load of the camel or the ox. Theſe 
edifices required in their conſtruction various implements 
not uſed in tent-making ; and in ſupplying theſe, inven- 
tion made conſiderable advances toward perfecting 
others. The remark ſeems juſt, that dwellers in tents 
have been little inventive, little famed for ſcience ; cities 
have ever been the nurſes of arts, of ſtudy, and of emu- 
lation. For it deſerves notice, that no art is ſo entirely 
ſingular as to reach perfection while alone; uſually, im- 
provements in more than one are contemporary, and 
uſually, they yield mutual light and mutual aſſiſtance. 
The progreſs I have deſcribed appears ſo evidently 
to be natural, that it may rationally be applied to all 
ages of the world ; even before the flood the ſame was 
probably its courſe. Cain firſt built a city; no doubt 
intended for protection, though poſſibly no better than 
a compoſition of mud walls and ruſhes, rather marking 
than concealing the trembling vagabond. Cain how- 
ever built a city ; and in the line of Cain we read of the 
earlieſt ſciences, and their progreſs : firſt, huſbandry and 
paſtoral property, then muſic, then workmanſhip in 
metals, 
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metals. Did the leiſure of huſbandry require intervals of 
joy? - muſic afforded expreſſions of that joy: but vocal 
muſic was imperfe& without inſtrumental, and to fur- 
niſh this required the {kill of the artificer in braſs and 
iron. JaBar,” ſays Mosks, © was the father of ſuch 
as dwell in tents, and have—cazte”'— ſays our tranſlation : 
but the Syriac reads it poſſeſſions.” - Probably, all 
property hitherto was public; but as perſonal property is 
what moſt nearly affects us, perhaps from the inſtitution 
of private property may be dated the firſt conſiderable 
advancement of art; and it ſhould appear evident, that 
fuch advancement was greatly promoted by diſtinct pro- 
feſſions being undertaken by diſtinct families. 

E confeſs, in my opinion, the antediluvians had little 
occaſion for very extenſive ſtudy of the ſcience of Ar- 
chitecture: the ſeaſons I conceive, were by no means ſo 
rigorous and ſo diſſimilar as now; the earth being more 
remperate, was alſo more fertile ; man had no need to pro- 
vide againſt extremely inclement ſkies, or annual torrents, 
againſt rigid froſts, or ardent ſuns. The productions of the 
earth being more abundant, and more conſtant, conſider- 
able repoſitories of ſtores (i. e. granaries) were probably 
unknown; nor did Avarice itfe.f perhaps think of accu- 
mulating unwieldy hoards, for diſtant conſumption. Their 
conſtructions, we may ſuppoſe, if they were extenſive, 
were not ſolid, and if capacious were not durable. Does 
not this ſeem inferable from the very particular direc- 
tions given to Noa reſpecting the conſtruction of the 
ark? He is not only told of what wood to make it, 
but its particular dimenſions, form, and diviſions : 
© rooms, or cabins, ſhalt thou make in the ark, a window, 
2 door, and lower, ſecond, and third ſtories.” Does not 
this preciſion look as if the invention, or application at 
leaſt, was novel? Every thing announces the firſt ſhip; 
but perhaps alſo by much the moſt conſiderable ſtruc- 
dure 
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ture yet undertaken; to complete which required up- 
wards of a century. 

The deluge, which changed conſiderably the face of 
the earth, moſt probably changed its temperature; and 
perhaps, alſo, the deluge was the firſt continued rain 
which fell, and not leſs aſtoniſhing to the ſufferers than 
if it had been fire inſtead of water. How then was the 
earth refreſhed? . By copious dews. Thoſe parts at 
preſent watered by dews, are not the leaſt fertile; and 
certainly they might afford moiſture ſufficient to the 
earth in full vigour, and the heat of the ſun moderate, 
uniform and equal. To this hypotheſis agrees the ex- 
treme length of human life, not then affected by atmoſ- 
pherical viciſſitudes; and, in my opinion, the phenome- 
non of the rain- bow: for if no rain, no denſe compact- 
ed clouds; if no clouds, no rain-bow, the rain-bow 
being the offspring of clouds: this pacific token ori- 
ginating after the waters of the flood. 

The foundation of Babe] is thought to date about one 
hundred years after the deluge : it could not be till men 
were multiplied, and were pretty ſecure of ſubſiſtance, nor 
till after many erections, and of various ſorts. So 
great an undertaking, as to build a city and a tower 
that might be, as 1t were, a metropolis, central to all 
mankind, and be kept in memory even by thoſe ſcat- 
tered abroad on the face of the whole earth, could not be 
thought of, till after many leſſer edifices had furniſhed 
experience in the art of building. Whether the tower 


f of Babel was deſigned © to reach to heaven,” or was 


to be conſecrated © to idolatrous worſhip of the hea- 


2 venly bodies,” has been doubted: that Idolatry ſoon 
2 commenced its deteſtable career, ſeems probable from 
the name of the city © Ur,” (or burning) of the Chal- 
dees, fire being long the chief idol among the Parſee, 
and whoſe worſhip yet ſubſiſts in certain parts of Aſia, 


KL | Obſerve « 
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Obſerve, the materials of the tower of Babel were, not 
ſtone but, thoroughly burnt brick, and bitumen for ce- 
ment ; which implies a knowledge that unburnt brick 
was periſhable ; and bricks proportionately large as the 
ſtones employed in ſome buildings, without cement, 
would have been unwieldy, even if they were not 
cruſhed by the weight they were intended to ſupport. 
[Probably ſtones dug from the quarry were not yet 
uſed in building.] Was that the original tower of 
Babel which Herodotus ſaw ? and in its original con- 
dition? of which he has left us an account: or hadi it 
been ſo repaired, and enlarged, (by Nebuchadneſſar 
perhaps) that it was now rather a Babyloniſh and na- 
tional ſtructure, than that deſigned by the united efforts 
of the whole carth when of one language, and of one 
ſpeech. 

Such an undertaking as that of the tower of Babel 
muſt have been long held in remembrance by the fa- 
milies of the diſperſion ; and ideas correſpondent to 
the ſtate of architecture at the time, mult undoubtedly 
have been carried with them to all parts. That many 
branches had previoully ſeparated from the primitive 
ſtock, 1s extremely ſuppoſable ; but by this general diſ- 
perſion the portion of knowledge poſſeſſed by each fa- 
mily remained with itſelf, and inſtead of having recourſe 
for aſſiſtance, when in difficulties, to an original ſource, 
as former colonies might, it was obliged to ſupp ly its 
own wants, and thoſe of others its deſcendants, accord- 
ing to its own reſtricted abilities. 


Thoſe families which in this general quarrel and miſ- 
underſtanding were molt numerous, had the greateſt 
advantages toward ſoon becoming ſettled in the parts 
they occupied : thoſe families which were weakeſt, were 
probably driven by the ſtronger, to the leſs fertile paſ- 
tures, and the lefs favourable foils. In the ſtrongeſt 

communities 
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communities the principles of art were conſiderable 
ſufferers; in the weaker they became almoſt extinct: 
but even in the weaker would remain ſome trace of 
what they had ſeen, ſome recollection of the well-builr 
city, of the ſpacious ſtreet, of the cloud-top'd temple ; 
and, gradually, as opportunity offered, would efforts be 
directed toward the acquiſition of ſuch enjoyments. 
Few would occupy the cave which had firſt given them 
ſhelter, When by means of tents, or of huts, they might 
maintain intercourſe with their companions, their friends, 
or their poſterity : they would prefer ſocial life to ſoli- 
tary ; then might proceed to conſtruct adjacent habita- 
tions, cr to colonize ſome ſpot, in humble imitation 
of their once admired Babel. 

To render this more ſenſible, let us trace in our ima- 
gination, a ſmall ſociety, parting, whether by choice or 
compulſion, from the tribe to which they belonged, and 
wandering in queſt of a diſtant ſectlement. Imagine 
the vigorous and heroic huſband, attended by the no 
leſs heroic and conſtant partner of his boſom : ff to theſe 
you add the prattling offspring, you increaſe the anxi- 
cties of the expedition. Arrived in an unknown part, 
the ſetting ſun commands retirement; to remain ex- 
poted is dangerous: and how ſhall the weaker female, 
and the tender youth, ſcale the ſtately tree, and lodge 
among the branches? Where then ſhall they find ſe- 
curity In the neareſt excavation of the ground, or 
perhaps in the fiſſure of a rock. Let them firſt ſee 
that no ſavage quadruped harbcurs there, that no hiſſ- 
ing ſerpent has made it his retreat; let them explore 
their dwelling, and then fence it. The foreſt yields 
its pliant twigs, and the trees their wattling branches, 
and thus they compoſe a habitation: this ſhelters them 
from the ſummer's fun, from the winter's deluge and 
troſt; and this becomes their abode. 

G4 Increaſing 
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Increaſing poſterity increaſes ſtrength, and mutual 
aſſiſtance procures additional conveniences ; till, by de- 


- grees, the father of the family becomes founder of a 


town, and erects the ſtandards of his dwelling: not now 
from the firſt branches which offer, but he ſelects the 
ſtraighteſt trees, and explores the receſſes of the woods: 
not now in the firſt ſpot that offers; but he conſults 
the union of accommodation with ſecurity, and the bene- 
fits of a copious ſtream with thoſe of a fertile ſoil. The 
ſturdy youth obey the counſels of age, their unremit- 
ting induſtry at length attains its purpoſes, and they 
congratulate themſelves on having vanquiſhed-their dit- 
ficulties and depoſited the uprights ; theſe ſupport the 
beams of the roof; the interſtices they fill with the 
ſmaller boughs, and plaſter with tenacious clay. Thus 
mankind ſtill are beholden to the tree for a dwelling, 
and of a tree form their habitation. Who would ſup- 
pole this the origin of extenſive cities, and of royal pa- 
laces? Yet ſuch was the commencement of Nineveh, 
of Babylon, of, Rome; and to ſome ſuch beginning is 
our opulent metropolis indebted for its exiſtence. 

The progreſs of Art is like that of the ſcarce notice d 
fountain, which ſilently glides along the banks a humble 
water-courſe; by degrees it becomes a brook, and in- 
creaſes to a rivulet; capable now of utility, it riſes into 
conſequence ſpreads into a rapid river, diffuſes conve- 
nience and wealth arouna its banks, and receives a thou- 
ſand bleſſings as it rolls to the ocean. 

But, though we have attended hitherto chiefly to the 
natural and the civil wants of man, we ought, in juſtice 
to their importance, to advert to his moral and his ſa- 
cred wants alſo : let us recollect, that the idea of ſolemn 
worſhip was extremely ſtrong in thoſe early times, that 
their periodical aſſemblies, as at the new moons, &c. 
were very ſolicitouſly attended, that many of their rites 

were 
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were performed in public and general aſſemblies of the 
community, that they were alſo accompanied with pub- 
lic and general expreſſions of joy, and that the pomp 
and ritual of worſhip 1s congemal to the human heart. 

In fact, we have ſcen the propoſed tower of Babel col- 
ect a city around it; and however other cities may owe 
their origin to caſualty, the magnificence oi its ſacred 
ſtructure was the foundation of Babylon. Neither is 
this inſtance ſingular: there ſeems much juſtice in the 
ideas of LI BAN Tus in his oration “ for the Temples” 
before the emperor TmeoposIus A. D. 390. © Men” 
ſays he © having at firſt ſecured themſelves in dens and in 
cottages, and having there experienced the protection 
of the gods, ſoon perceived how beneficial to mankind 
their favour muſt be; they therefore, as may be ſup- 
poſed, erected to them temples and ſtatues, ſuch as they 
could in thoſe early times: and when they began to 
build cities, upon the increaſe of arts and ſciences, there 
were many temples on the ſides of mountains, and in 
plains : and in every city next after its walls, were erect- 
ed temples, and ſacred edifices, as the beginning of the 
reſt of the body.” Again, “For, O emperor, the 
temples are the foul of the country, they have been 
the firſt original of the buildings in the country, and 
they have ſubſiſted for many ages to this time.” 

The expreſſion © firit original of the buildings,” may 
expreſs not only their being remains of early architec- 
ture; but rather, that often a temple was the cauſe of 
a town, and this is true alſo of Dodona, and Delos, and 
of many other cities in ancient times: and in modern 
times, among others, of the now town of Loretto; 
which is merely an adjunct to the anta Caſa, or holy 
houſe : in fact, that where there is a great reſort of vi- 
ſitors, conveniencies for their uſe ſhould gradually be 


erected, and that the profit attending them ſhould at- 
tract 
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tract many ſettlers, is apparently a rational origin of 
towns. 

Previous to the general diſperſion of mankind, their 
ſoil and ſituation, their manners and wants being alike, 
doubtleſs one general mode or ſtyle obtained among 
all: but when diſperſed, unlimited diverſity may be 
expected, —ariſing from their infinitely varied ſitua- 
tions, —their different talents and ingenuity, — their dif- 
ferent remarks and obſervations, on things around them. 
Let us pauſe here: though we have ſeen ſocial and civil 
life, to be the primary ſtate of man, yet we are arrived 
ar a period wherein almoſt the whole race are diveſted 
of the advantages ariling from that ſtate. Thoſe only 
who remained ſettled in the land of Shinar, could now 
be ſaid to be in civil ſociety. The more numerous bo- 
dies of exiles conducted by popular leaders, were leſs 
removed from that ſtate, or degree, of civilization. 
Smaller bodies who followed leſs favourite chiets, 
and eſpecially, families whoſe numbers were weak, 
though perhaps obliged to wander further than their 
compatriots in queſt of ſettlements, theſe, being gra- 
dually divided and ſubdivided, a were almoſt, or al- 
together, inſulated from the reſt of mankind; they 
would ſooneſt and moſt entirely forget thoſe arts which 
once they beheld, if they did not cultivate, and now, ſe- 
dulouſly endeavouring to accommodate themſelves to 
their new ſituations, they would deviate furtheſt from 
the manners and refinements of their former ſtate. 
Their frſt concern would naturally be ſubliſtence ; this 
the woods. would furniſh by the chace, or the ſtreams 
by fiſhing ; this would often be precarious, and always 
toilſome, nor could it be intermitted, but whether 
ſucceſsful or unſucceſsful, would require perpetual ap- 
plication. Suſtenance, occaſionally, might be derived 
from roots, from herbage, from trees, but only occa- 

ſionally. 
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ſionally. Suffering under uncertainties, yet hardened 
againſt diſtreſs; improvident of the future, if in pre- 
ſent ſupply; alternately active and idle, laborious and 
ſlothful, ingenious and ſtupid; alternately rouſed to 
phrenzy or calmed to lethargy, ſtraining every nerve, 
or ſeeming utterly nerveleſs, ſuch is ſolitary man: 
wild as his native woods! favage as the precipices 
around his den! attached to no {pot he adorns or cul- 
tivates none, receives from it but caſual benefits, and 
beſtows on it but caſual glances : the nobleſt objects 
preſented to his view by the very ſublimities of na- 


ture, he paſſes unnoticed. Solely occupied by one ſin- 


ole idea, he views the wide-expanded champaign—as 
it may afford him prey; the ſilver lake as it yields him 
prey; the majeſty of the grove—as there his prey may 
hide; rocks rifing to heaven he ſcales in ſearch of prey, 


or dives into glens, into chaſms, into caverns, as direct- 


ed by his hopes, and expectations, of ſuſtenance. In 
this ſtate can art flouriſh ? ſhall he build to-day, whoa 
to-morrow may inhabit elſewhere ? ſhall wearineſs and 
farigue ſtudy ? or thoughtleſs inactivity compoſe ? Or 
if ſome happy genius turn his reflections toward ame- 
lioration of his preſent condition, will he not rather 
think of providing neceſſaries than of deviſing art? 
how to domeſticate the now wild cattle, or to preſerve 
their offspring when chance has found, and pity 
ſpared them, that they may always be near at hand for 
ſervice, how to render them more completely obedi- 
ent, and more uniformly tractable, or how to improve 
the product of the trees by cultivation, or to ſtore it up 
for future uſe. Then ariſes ſome celeſtial-gifted Ceres, 
ſtrews the precious grain, watches the riſing ſtalks, ga- 
thers the ripened ears, and defies that ſearcity which 
once made winter terrible ; the joys of harveſt ammate 


all minds, and invigorate all hands; age viſits the field, 
directs, 
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directs, and bleſſes; youth endeavours, infancy ftrives ; 
the aſſembled community cloſe their labours by offer- 
ing united praiſe to heaven, and the now ſettled inha- 
bitants gratefully applaud the teeming earth. After 
the harveſt follows the vintage : the preſs ſucceeds the 
plough; to Ceres and Triptolemus aſſociate Minerva 
and Bacchus. For, if an idea be once ſtarted it is the 
nature of man to purſue and improve it: if one ſeed 
has yielded food, thus encouraged, he will cultivate 
others; if one fruit be refreſhing, he will endeavour to 
prolong its ſervices, and will ſeek in others of ſimilar 
properties, qualities capable, not only of preſent, but 
of future uſes. 

But not every where is this the courſe of things; 
corn grows not every where; animals wild or dc- 
meſticated, are the chief ſupports of many parts of 
the globe. The northern parts ſow little: in Lap- 
land the rein-deer is their riches, yielding at once 
food and raiment. Among all the tribes of North- 
American Indians, few - cultivate the land; their hunt- 
ing grounds are their dependance : nor is South Ame- 
rica better cultivated by the natives, unleſs as directed 
by Europeans : the ſouthern people of Africa, the Hot- 
tentots, neither plow nor ſow ; the Caffrees almoſt as 
little ; theſe, by their ſituation, and by their ignorance, 
(in confornuty to our general principle) ſeem to be the 
moſt remote wanderers from Babel, the moſt remote 
in their modes of life from the improvement of ſucceſ- 
ſive invention, the moſt remote {from the connected ad- 
vantages of political union. For it is probable upon 
the whole, that Noan, and his deſcendants, if they did 
not continue at Babel, or in its neighbourhood, after a 
while retired eaſt of Babylon, perhaps to Bactria or In- 
dia, where from the earlieſt ages has been the ſeat of 


empire, 
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empire, and ſubordination, and in conſequence, the feat 
of invention, of magnificence, and of art. 

The human mind has reſources capable of apnendng 
it it againſt moſt natural evils; and often is capable of 
converting them into benefits: where it cannot aver- 
come them by effective reſiſtance, it can divert their 
courſe,; or ſoften: their conſequences, can accuſtom it- 
ſelf to circumſtances till they become inſenſible, and by 
degrees reduce them to enjoyments. During the long 
and ſevere winters of the North, where for many 
months no ſolar ray reaches, where triumphs the in- 
tenſity of froſt, (the very idea thrills us with horror !) 
the natives, well clad in furs, milk their rein- deer or 
tend their traps, by moonlight; their dwellings ſunk 
deep in the earth frel no cold, their lamps yield light 
and fire, their ſtores af dried fiſh and of pine bark 
yield food, and what converſation their ſingle family 
affords wears out winter: ſhall we ſeek elegance in ſuch 
ſtructures ? below the ſurface of the earth no win- 
dow is poſlible—no arch required - no external deco- 
ration and internal decoration is little to be ex- 
pected, where no neighbourhood viſits, and no parties 
are made. 

Little better are the ſtructures of the Americans, or 
the Hottentots, they are indeed moveable huts, but by 
that very circumſtance of ſmall dimenſions, and pro- 
portioned to the powers of thoſe who are to move 
them; compact even to filthineſs, and ever full of 
ſmoke, — to mention ſtyle and Architecture is degrad- 
ing the terms. But then is taſte totally baniſhed from 
the mind thus ſituated ? and are the rudiments of art 
entirely oblite rated? No: the Indian of America paints 
for beauty, chooſes the beſt part of the beſt fur for 
ornament, and ſtrings his wampum in numberleſs pat- 
terns with conſummate elegance ; the Hottentot adorns 


his perſon with a calf-ſkin, adorns his calſ-ſkin with 
D beads, 
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beads, and with braſs, and ſtudies. ſeriouſly the effect 
he means to produce. Yet the ſeeds of elegance uni- 
formly ſhoot with moſt: vigour in the female mind: 
the Indians are painted by their women; and the wo- 
men among the Hottentots, decorate their kroſles 
with moſt invention, combination, and taſte : they beſt 
know what colours moſt kindly affort together; that 
neither black beads nor blue ſuit the delicacy of their 
divine complexions, while pearly white or tender roſe 
colour, add graceful contraſt to the brilliant viva- 
city of their native charms. 

Emerged from the cavern and from the deep · ſunk 
dwelling, to the liberty of the moveable hut, we find 
art exerting itfelf in perſonal decorations; adorning 
however, not the dwelling but the inhabitant, connect- 
ed with ſomewhat of tenderneſs and affection, combin- 
ed with a deſire to appear to advantage in the eyes of 
others; this deſire moſt natural to the female ſex, is 
in that ſex ſupported by. ſuperior dexterity and ſkill, 
as well as indicated by ſuperior elegance. Perſonal 
decoration for purpoſes of terror, is indeed attached to 
this flate of life; and the Indian. when monſtrouſly 
painted to diſmay his enemies, ſhews art; and ſhews it 
too to a kind of advantage : and, I doubt not, were we 
ſpectators of its effects, it would often force our appro- 
bation of its principles, however we might regret their 
application: the well calculated and well diſpoſed © gor- 
gons and hydras and chimeras dire“ would ſhock us 
into applauſe, and terrify us into praiſe. But war not 
ſolely enflames the breaſt ; love lights his fires, and 
ſheds his influence too: now the heart foftens, now 
the taſte Improves ; the principles of elegance unite, 
and every effort is directed to the art of pleaſing. 
The lover ſtudies to appear agreeable in her eyes 
1 he admires, and neglects no means of diſplay- 


ing 
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ing at once his taſte and his ardour. His imagination, 
alſo, alive to its own powers, compares his belov- 
ed to the beauteous flower, and he ſtudies the moſt 
beauteous flower ſor compariſon; or if he liken her 
to ſome favorite animal, that animal is the moſt 
charming of its kind; his imagination depicts the moſt 
grateful verdure as adorning the pathway to her dwel- 
ling; while her dwelling becomes a temple, and herſelf 
the divinity. Neither can he conceal. his ſenſations ; 
his love inſpires an intereſt, a vehemence, which kindles 
into poetry, and burſts into ſong. Poetry and ſong 
are effuſions of the mind, which ruminating on its 
own ideas, cheriſhes or chaſes, ſelects or ſeparates, 
conceptions more or leſs relative to the ſubject: this 
implies compariſon of one with others; and ſuch com- 
pariſon is a very principal ingredient in the arts of de- 


ſign, if not abſolutely their foundation. 


We have ſaid, the Arts were greatly related to each 
other, and commonly received improvements nearly 
about the ſame time, but hitherto we have mentioned Ar- 
chitecture only; the reaſon is, becauſe hitherto we have 
not ſeen Architecture advanced to that degree of excel- 
lence as to ſuppoſe ornament; but, directly as this 
branch of art had made a progreſs toward regularity, 
ſtrength, and convenience, the next idea was embe]- 
liſnment; and this we find exemplified in the conſtruc- 
tions of moſt of thoſe iſlanders which have lately come 
to our knowledge. After Architecture, Sculpture ſeems 
to be next in order, which, employed on huge blocks 
of wood, creates the frightful form of ſome of their 
maſks ; or- patiently waiting its taſk's completian, de- 
corates with winding ornament the handle of a club, 
or the centre of a bow.—Aſliſted by Sculpture, the head- 
piece of a war-canae may characteriſtically inſpire ter- 
ror, ſeem ready to devour its opponents, or grin defi- 


2 ance 
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ance. on their deſpiſed threatnings. Character and ex- 
preſſion no doubt are beauties in art, and theſe, ex- 
ceſſive efforts eaſily ſeized, and in all their deformity : 
hence the authors of ſuch works hate given vigour ſpi- 
rit and force to their productions, and have complet- 
ed in them the very ſublime of uglineſs. Real beauty 
is difficult to repreſent, but deformity has no difficul- 
ty; gliding grace is tranſitory, and fugitive, not eaſily 
ſeen, not eaſily caught, whereas grimace is notorious, 
obvious, and facile of imitation. Such barbarous ef- 
forts of Art are found among all favage nations; and 
their natural effect is rather fright than reſpect, rather 
terror than affection. 

- How far the above ſentiment applies in reſpe& to 
the images of their deities, we cannot at preſent aſ- 
certain; that theſe are in general terrific is certain; 
but to what degree, or with what deſign, their authors 
intended they ſhould be ſo, we muſt refer to better in- 
formation. Were their ſculptors incompetent to the 
mild reſemblance of ſome placid deity ? Or, did their 
mythology furniſh no placid deity to repreſent? Or, 
did no occaſion call for ſuch repreſentation? Or, 
thoſe powers which related to death and deſtruftion— 
were theſe only thought fit to be perſonified? Or 
did terror rather than love ſupport ſuch worſhip ? 
Theſe are queſtions whoſe anſwers at preſent are be- 
yond our reach. To return to antient Art— 

Chronology is a very difficult ſtudy ; the moſt ſa- 
gacious writers differ greatly from each other, and in 
general, freely confeſs that all their endeavours can ac- 
compliſh 1s, rather approximation than accuracy, ra- 
ther probability than certainty, It will not be wonder- 
ed at therefore, that I propoſe my own ſentiments 
with the utmoſt deference, aud lay little ſtreſs on 
abſolute preciſion of dates, as not very eſſential to a 

general 
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general idea of the progreſs of art. Yet I may remark; 
that, though perhaps the very early dates of certain 
peridns and facts in ſome chronologies may need abate- 
ment, nevertheleſs, I cannot perſuade myſelf the 
diſcovery or practice of ſeveral arts ſhould be dated 
ſo low as others have placed them. It ſeems to me 
incredible, that the diſcovery of catpenter's tools is to 
be attributed to Dedalus, if Dedalus be ſo late as ſup- 
poſed by Sir Isaac NewrTon'; he might improve, or 
vary, them, but not invent them at that period. Nor 
can I think that Tæſarthus, or Aſculapius a phyſician, 
was the firſt who invented building with ſquare ſtones, 
not long before Sir Isaac's date of the Argonautic ex- 
pedition. The ſame I ſuppoſe of his ſentiments on 
Ofris and Ifis : if Seſoſtris was called Oſiris, he did bur 
apply the ancient worſhip to his own perſon ; for, cer- 
tainly, the myſteries relating to thoſe perſonages were 
of much older- date. On the 'other hand, to place 
Seſoſtris, as ſome have done, a thouſand years earlier, 
is giving a-proportionately earlier date to his works; 
and what perhaps from their magnitude is ſcarce al- 
lowable ; notwithſtanding what may be ſaid of the tower 
of Babel : of which, it ſhould be remembered; we have 
no deſcription that may enable us to diſtinguiſn its 
primary form from the ſubſequent additions of Nznw- 
CHADNESSAR., | eps Bing 7 er 
The earlieſt ages have naturally tranſmitted to us 
the feweſt accounts of their manners and ſtudies, be- 
ing abſorbed in perſonal exertions to ſupply more im- 
mediate neceſſities ; and of thoſe accounts which they 
perhaps, deſigned to record for the information of 
poſterity, war, time, and accident, have ſpared very 
few. The leaſt diſputable record is doubtleſs the ſa- 
cred hiſtory of the Jews; which, though' it contain 
only incidental hints on our ſubjects; yet, is, of im- 
| portance, 
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portance, becauſe of a date prior to any other. More- 
over it is, in a great degree, not the hiſtory of the 
Jews, only, but of mankind, and it ſeems not. impro- 
per to conſider it in that light, till other, ſubſequent, 
though early authorities afford their aid. 
Mloszks as a writer may be dated by the Exodus of 
Iſrael, Ante A. D. 1491. We may, ſo far as concerns 
our ſubject, without offence, conſider his works as en- 
abling us to gueſs at the ſtate of arts in Egypt, and per- 
haps in Arabia, about his time. That his productions 
were greatly ſuperior in ſome reſpects to thoſe of Egypt, 
we may readily admit, but that in others they might be 
rather varied than ſuperior, is no reflection on his abilities. 
If he had not the ſtone and marble of Egypt, he could 
not equal the Egytian edifices in grandeur, or ſolidity, ſup- 
poſing him ſo inclined. All his efforts being directed to 
the. eſtabliſhment of ritual worſhip, and ceremonial ſer- 
vices; herein doubtleſs, he ſucceeded :— but all other 
hints, or relations, or hiſtories, that can any way afford 
light on the ſubject of art, are little ſhort of foreign 
from his main deſign. Neither is it beyond a doubt, 
that we now receive his expreſſions, or underſtand his 
language, on theſe, ſubjects, in the very ſenſe wherein 
he meant them: when teraphim were common, any 
reader underſtood the word; now its preciſe import is 
not clear: neither was the hierogiyphic compound fi- 
gure of the cherubim any difficulty at that time, though 
now not a little embaraſſing. This premiſed, I pra- 


ceed to ſelect thoſe inſtances of Art which occur in his 
narration, 
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We have ſeen [reaſon to concludeighat Babel was 
the ſeat of Art, as known when mankd united their 
grand efforts to perpetuate their fame: certainly they 
thought their degree of art conſiderable, and doubt- 
leſs ſuppoſed by exerting all their powers combined, to 
enſure the applauſe of poſterity. May we not properly 
glance at what were tlie Arts of Babel? We are certain, 
that beſide Architecture, Aſtronomy was one of thoſe 
arts; this ſcience cannot make any great progreſs, 
without the aſſiſtance. of ſome ſort of inſtruments for 
obſervation, of ſome kind of Geometry for delineation, 
and of ſome kind of calculation, for determining by paſt 
obſervation the future revolutions of the heavenly bo- 
dies; to be obtained only by the uſe of Arithmetic. 
We may conceive of Nineveh as being the daughter of 
Babylon in all ſenfes, and practiſing the ſame arts as 
the parent city. | RR, Roch 

Geometry and Delineation bear ſtrong reference to 
the Arts of Deſign, eſpecially when combined with a 
knowledge of Architecture. It ſhould ſeem alfo, that 
embroidery, or ornament analogous to it, was early cul- 
tivated in Babylon, as ſuch a dreſs was found amon 
the ſpoils of Jericho and fatally allured Achan. Joſhua 
ch. vii. ver. 21. Here we might aſk, was this woven, 
or wrought with the needle ? either way ſome kind of 
pattern was delineated ; but if this garment was not or- 
namented, then the manufacture of Babylon was in 
eſteem; for ſome kind of beauty 1t certainly had to 
render it deſirable. Long betore this time, in the hiſ- 
tory of Josy n, we read of a. coat of many colours, 
but whether ornamented by any pattern is not deter- 


mined. 
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mined. The ſum that ABIMELECRH gave Saran Gen, 
xx. Ver. 15. for a veil, appears to have been a great 
price, and was doubtlefs: meant as a handſome preſent : 
<« a thouſand pigees of ſilver” would hardly be paid for 
2 veil, **.a for the eyes,” unleſs highly orna- 
mented, and bably finely embroidered. But whes 
ther a Babyloniſn production, or not, does not appear; 
however; it proves the exiſtence of ſuch expenſive-rafte; 
and that too in the land of Canaan; a country leſs po- 
pulous than Babylonia or Egypt, but lying! in che paſ- 
ſage from one to the other. 

We find no direct alluſion to what may be ſuppoſed 
allied to the arts, after the mention of Ur of the Chal- 
dees, for a long period; nor is it poſitive that Texan 
the father of ABRamam, had been that groſs idolator 
which the Jews affirm; and from which they ſay he 
was converted by the conſtancy of ABRanam's zealous 
refuſal to worſhip idols, and his miraculous deliver- 
ance from the burning of the Chaldees : while Haran 
his idolatrous brother, died before (i. e. was burnt in the 
preſence of) his father. Nevertheleſs, it ſeems probable 
that ABRAHAM was directed to ſojourn in parts leſs 
polluted by the crime of idolatry, and that hitherto Ba- 
bylon and Chaldea were the chief diſtricts which had 
adopted it; poſſibly after the example, or by the com- 
mand, of Nimrop, who is thought to have been the 
original Baal, and to have had, after his deceaſe, idola- 
trous honours paid him, but whether by means of any 
reprefentation, or figure, is uncertain. *- We find no hint 
of idolatry in ABRanam's tranſactions in Canaan, in 
Egypt, with ABtMerLtcn or with PRAROAH; from 
whence it feems likely that the idea of Egypt being the 
original ſeat of idolatry; and having tranſmitted it to 
Babylon, is unfounded; nor is idolatry mentioned as a fin 
of the cities of the plain; nor in the hiſtory of Isaac ; 
| nor 
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nor till Racnꝝ, quitting Chaldea with her huſband IJ A- 
c08, is noticed as having ſtolen her father's ferapbim; an 
interval of about goo years. Of the nature, deſign, or 
form, of theſe teraphim, we can but conjecture : that 
they were ſacred (i. e. idolatrous) images [in the plu- 
ral] is. certain; that they were not large, is alſo cer- 
tain; ſince otherwiſe Racuzr could not have con- 
veyed them away without notice from Jacos, nor have 
concealed them under her without detection by LAB AN. 
Of what matter were they, of metal, ſtone, or wood ? 
—probably of the latter; eſpecially, if Racner had 
carried them about her perſon: and this agrees with 


the general accounts of hiſtorians, and the reaſon of 
things, that the earlieſt images were of wood. Ne- 


vertheleſs, we find afterwards, that Jacob had occaſiun 
to purge his houſehold from ſtrange gods (i. e. their 
images) which, together with their conſecrated ear- 
rings, he buried under an oak near Shechem. Gen. 
xxxv. 

Carvings in wood ſeem to have the greateſt claim to 
being the firſt ſculptures : at the earlieſt periods they 
numbered among their votaries moſt of the nations 
eaſt of Babylon. Were they received from Babylon 
after the time of NI ROD? or was the principle active 
even during the time of Noan's dwelling in thoſe 
parts, ſo that when he journeyed eaſt, as we ſuppoſe, 
ſome of his company carried this pollution with them? 
Though we cannot depend implicitly on ſo much as is 
related of the ancient hiſtories of the eaſt (India, 
China, &c.) yet perhaps we may, without much hazard 
of miſtake, credit them ſo far as to believe their 
accounts of early ages, which repreſent their national 
worſhip as directed alone to the Creator, and the in- 


troduction of image worſhip as comparatively modern, 


and 
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and as received from foreign countries; geographically 
nearer to the ſcite of Babylon, 

The hiſtory of Tacos affords another hint or two on 
the ſubject of ſculpture ; as we find in that hiſtory the 
| earlieſt mention of one of thoſe cuſtoms which long 

continued, even after many impravements had been 
made on the original thought. After his viſion at 
Bethel, Jacos ſet up as a pillar the ſtone he had uſed 
for a pillow, and conſecrated it by pouring oil on the 
top of it. Again, after his reconciliation to Lapan, 
when purſued by him, Jacos took a ſtone and fet it 
up for a pillar; moreoyer, a heap (perhaps rather a 
circle around a central one) of ſtones was gathered, 
and a feſtival, as cuſtomary, concluded the ſolemnity. 
This is the moſt ancient account we have of conſe- 
crated ſtones, (Bethulia), and theſe were the origin of 
conſecrated ſtatues. The hiſtory will bear the remark, 

that though this is the firſt mention it may not be 
the firſt invention of this token. Did Jacob at Bethel 
firſt of any one erect a ſtone pillar? and wherefore add 
oil for its conſecration? if ſome ſuch rite had not pre- 
viouſly come to his knowledge; not that he uſed this 
rite as conſecrating properly a ſtatue, but rather an al- 
tar; which alſo ſeems to have been the idea connected 
with Jacos and Lan Ax 's eating on the heap of ſtones, 
« the heap of witneſs,” which each party readily nam- 
ed in his reſpective language. But though Jacos 

erected an altar, others might erect a repreſentative 

(or perſonal) memorial to the honour of the Deity they 
had worſhipped, and this idea of the cuſtom we con- 

firm by ſundry inftances in later periods of time. 

From being at firlt reſtricted to the repreſentations of 
deities, images were gradually beſtowed on ſuch perſons 
as by their actions or merits were thought worthy of ſimi- 
lar honours : eſpecially if they might be combined with 
the 
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the idea of divinity alſo; which profligacy is of very 
ancient date; as hero- -gods no doubt are of early intro- 
duction. 

In tracing the progreſs of Architecture, we ſee ex- 
ertions conſtantly directed to increaſe magnitude; 
and there ſeems ſome reaſon for it, as ſuch extenſive 
ſtructures might be ſuppoſed to furniſh opportunity of 
more and greater conveniencies: but we ſhould ſcarce 
have applied the ſame idea to Sculpture, had not ample 
authority juſtified us. Idols portable, and conſequently 
ſmall, we regard as the earlieſt attempts of their kind; 
after them thoſe deſigned to be fixed and permanent. 
theſe might be more weighty; and of larger pro= 
portions : thoſe of actually deceaſed perſonages, in the 
ſtate of mummies, were, no doubt, nothing more above 
the natural ſize, than the thickneſs of the caſe which 
contained them; but, as in all ages the idea has been 
familiar, of much greater men in former times than 
at preſent, of giants, and extremely tall perſons, one 
might have imagined that when ſculpture had extend- 
ed its limits to an equality with ſuch, it might have 
been contented, and ſtopped ſhort of monſters: never- 
theleſs the contrary is evident; not only by the ac- 
counts we have of the meaſures of NEBUCHADNESSAR'S 
golden image; but alfo by the actually exiſting ſtatues 
(and by other coloſſal heads and ſhoulders) now ſtanding 
in various parts of Egypt, and by fundry coloſſal rem- 
nants diſperſed in and about Rome. 

We have hinted at the origin of Architecture, and 
that of Sculpture, but without any reference to Painting z 
we know very well that it was a cuſtom of heathen an- 
tiquity to paint ſtatues, thereby intending to advance 
them to a nearer reſemblance of life ; a cuſtom which 
the Jews, as they were forbidden ftatues, could not 
adopt, To me it ſeems rational to place this kind of 

E 2 \ painning 
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painting before that which endeavoured to repreſent on 
a flat ſuperficies the images of figures, though it muſt 
be owned, that kind alſo may fairly claim great anti- 
- quity, eſpecially in what relates to forming the outline, 
and filling the incloſed ſpace with colour, which is the 
nature of the original Monochromata. But were not theſe 
monochromata the ſucceſſors of hieroglyphic writing ? 
many hieroglyphics thus filled up remain to this day. 

Were hieroglyphics antecedent or poſterior to let- 
ters? I mean that kind of letters where each charac- 
ter repreſented a word or a ſound. If we advert to 
what now occurs, we find in regions where letters are 
unknown that delineations are uſed: is then delinea- 
tion firſt in order in the human mind, before letters? 
it ſhould ſeem ſo: that the imitation of objects open 
to inſpection, is more natural than the adoption of 
marks, in their nature entirely arbitrary, unconnected 
with any deterrunate and fixed ſignification, varied ad 
infinitum among different nations, and often contradic- 
tory in their mode of application: whereas natural ob- 
jets, being permanent in form, and character, the 
native ſtudy, and delight of man, what is more eaſy 
and direct than their ſymbolic application, and the 
imitation of them in reference to mental ideas? 

We placed Poetry and Song among the earlieſt in- 
ventions of man, if they be not rather gifts than inven- 
tions: theſe were long prior to communication of them 
by writing, theſe draw all their images from Nature, 
why ſhould not a ſiſter Art, with almoſt equal fa- 
cility, tread the ſame path? If poetry lamented the 
early death of ſome fair infant, as a flower juſt opening 
prematurely plucked, why may not a painted flower- bud 
indicate the fame event? (We know it did in after 
times.) If Poetry lament the ſeparation of friends, and 
vow fidelity, the joining hands of picture expreſſes the 

idea 
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idea with at leaſt equal force. Be it remembered, that 
the forms of plants, their flowers, and their leaves, the 
forms of trees, and the general ſpread of their branches, 
are not difficult of deſign; and that deſign of theſe ac- 
tually exiſts, where the higher branches of Art are 
not ſtudied, and apparently independent of deſire to 
ſtudy them. I forbear to enlarge, but I juſt hint that 
certain geometrical figures ſo readily offer themſclves 
for eaſy imitation, ſuch as creſcents, ſtars, and rays, 
that one can ſcarce ſuppoſe where theſe were known 
Deſign was utterly unknown. 

Though probability, ſtrongly inclines to placing the 
origin of picture in remoteſt antiquity, yet we have no 
authority, that has come to my knowledge, to juſtify 
poſitive affirmation of the fact; no trace of Painting 
occurs, ſo far as I recollect, in the writings of Mosks, 
nor any alluſion to it, and therefore this ſuppoſition 
muſt reſt on the reaſon of things, and candid inference 
from the ſtate of other branches of Arrt. 

If the ring which PHaroan gave Jostzen © from 
his own hand,” ſays Mosks: was, as I ſuppoſe, a ſig- 
net ring, (Joszpavs calls it his ſignet) we have an 
early inſtance of ſculpture applied to Engraving ; and 
if the cup wherein Joszen drank, was, as is likely, 
handſomely ornamented, we ſee the Art further ex- 
tended, and doubtleſs cultivated and improved. 

Thus from the accidental hints afforded by Moszs, 
we have collected what evidence relates to the Arts. 
From the death of Jostea to the Exodus of Ifrael, a 
ſpace of Zoo years, is a chaſm of hiſtory we are un- 
able to ſupply. We may, I-think, affirm, that not 
only many new arts were adopted, but that the an- 
cient were improved : becoming progreſſively more 
common and popular, they doubtleſs furniſned em- 
ployment to greater numbers of profeſſors, among 
which increaſed numbers, would naturally ariſes a greater 
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proportion of men of talents; and ingenuity ; though 
their memorials, which might have proved them ſo, are 
periſhed: for, though ſome have ſuggeſted that the py- 
ramids of Egypt might date from the children of Iſ- 
rael, yet had that been the caſe, their hiſtorian Moszs 
would certainly have corroborated the teſtimony of Jo- 
SEPHUS, and have mentioned thoſe labours expreſsly, 
as well as the building of the cities Raamſes and Pi- 
thom. | | 

From the death or embalmment of Joszvn to the Ex- 
odus, no hint that I recolle&, alludes to any other Arts 
than magic arts. Our firſt period of Art therefore in- 
cludes from the flood to the erection of the Moſaic ta- 
bernacle ; whoſe conſtruction and ornaments being very 
fully deſcribed, together with the ceremonies to which 
it was adapted, we refer to the Moſaic accounts, and 
to a compariſon of them with the temple afterwards 
erected by SoLoMon, for further information. 


We are arrived at a period when the Arts were not 
ſolitary, but in company ; not confined to one nation, 
but cultivated by ſeveral ; and in various parts of the 
earth. We may now therefore attend diſtinctly to 
each, and to each as practiſed by various nations : 
though we cannot particularize their progreſs, we may 
obtain ſome general idea of their ſtates at different pe- 
riods ; and though the ſtyle, the mode, and the eſtima- 
tion, of their practice, is concealed by the effects of 
time, the ravages of war, or the convulſions of na- 
ture, yet we have the melancholy pleaſure of tracing 
where they once occupied, and of pointing out the 
{pots where they once flouriſhed. 
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OF PRIMITIVE ART UNDER NOAH, 


Taz center of Aſia, ſeems to me, to have been re- 
peatedly the center of mankind ; firſt, as I ſuppoſe it 
to have been the ſeat, if not of paradiſe, yet, of Eden; 
and ſecondly, as I think we may juſtly conſider it as 
that part of the world where Noa firſt ſettled after the 
deluge, and from whence his poſterity repleniſhed the 
earth. What might have been the ſtate of the Arts 
previous to the deluge, we have no means of determin- 
ing, unleſs ſome gueſſes may be permitted at that por- 
tion of them preſerved by the care of Noan and 
his ſans: and theſe gueſſes muſt rather be guided by 
probabiliry than by information : for, whatever might 
be the abilities of the antediluvians (and poſſibly they 
were very great) in reſpect of Art they could only be 
called into exerciſe according to circumſtances, and cir- 
cumſtances do not upon the whole ſeem to have re- 
quired extraordinary exertions of Art. 

The Arts in exiſtence before the flood, were, Archi- 
tecture - civil ſo far as concerned dwellings : and in 
the inſtance of the ark—nautical—ſo far as concerned 
that veſſel: beſide theſe, huſbandry, mulic, metallur- 
gy, and probably, weaving, or ſpinning ; for this has 
been thought to be the diſtinction of NAAMan, it 
not her invention, though not at preſent mentioned 
reſpecting her by Mosszs. 

Of their Architecture every memorial is periſhed : 
nor is it likely any edifice ſurvived the deluge, not- 
withſtanding what Joſephus mentions of the pillars of 
$hem, one ſtone, and the other brick. Their muſic alſo 
has ſhared the ſame fate; unleſs ſome relics of its princi- 


ples, or of its inſtruments, might remain among Noan 
and 
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and his ſons; to be afterwards employed in ſolemn 
worſhip. Their poetry has however been preſerved in 
a ſingle ſpecimen; for which perhaps, it 1s beholden 
to its brevity. 


Lamech, ſaid to his wives: 


« Adah and Zillah hear my voice: 

Ye wives of Lamech, attend to my ſpeech : 
Have I ſlain a man in my wound, 

Even a young man in my hurt :— 

If Cain ſhould be avenged ſeven-fold, 
Surely Lamech ſeventy times ſeven !” 


F think it likely that much other knowledge would 
be acquired by Noan and his ſons, whether by per- 
ſonal ſtudy of it or communication by books or other- 
wile, after the notice given to the patriarch of the 
coming deluge: yet as Noan preſerved himſelf pure 
from the vices of his times, he muſt alſo have pre- 
ſerved a certain diſtance ſrom the profligates addicted 
to thoſe vices, and hence perhaps his ignorance of the 
power and properties of the vinous juice. Rational 
and intelligent learning, problems of various kinds, 
hiſtorical information, and the whole circle of graver 
ſtudies, (if not already in the patriarch's poſſeſſion as 
having received part of his attention) might be eaſily 
obtamed without much intercourſe among the fons of 
violence, who probably were ill qualified to commu- 
nicate uſeful knowledge; which only could be hoped 
for from the leaſt debauched of the community. This 
itea accounts for the ſurpriſing knowledge in geome- 
try and mathematics which India offers in early ages. 

After ſo capital an inſtance of carpentry as the con- 
ſtruction of the ark, that art could ſcarcely be loft 
among the immediate deſcendants of thoſe engaged in 

nm; 
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it ; nor is it unlikely the building itſelf might endure 
many years; ſome have ſaid for ages. 

If Noa reſided for a time in the center of Aſia, 
no doubt he there taught all he knew: whether, he 
there ſpent his whole life, which 1s likely, or whether 
he removed eaſtward we know not; but I think it cer- 
tain he did not come weſtward, with thoſe who tra- 
velled to the plain of Shinaar ; whom I rather ſuppoſe 
to have been principally influenced by Ham: It may 
be imagined that Ham, his family, and adherents, quit- 
ted Noan not long after his curſe, and in conſequence 
of the offence it gave (for we cannot juſtly date that 
tranſaction) while SEMA and JaygET remained with 
their father, a conſiderable time, if not to the cloſe 
of his life. Much of their poſtetity might be ſent out 
to colonize, as they became numerous, and afterwards 
their original fathers might occaſionally viſit and regu- 
late chem: perhaps after a time, or after the death of 
Noan, might ſettle and govern among them. We 
have reaſon to think ſuch viſits and journeys were the 
cuſtom of Ham: (agreeably to what is related of him 
under the character of Qſiris) and if of Ham, proba- 
bly of his brothers. We may ſay then for the fake 
of a date, that about fifty, or an hundred, years after the 
flood, or A.M. 1700 ot 1750 Ham and his aſſociates 
quitted Noa, or revolted from his government, Noan 
having foretold his, and his poſterity's fate, to this effect, 


« Curſed be Ham: the father of traffic: 
A ſervant of ſervants ſhall he be to his brethren.” 


[ think it likely, that it may at length appear, that 
Noa eſtabliſhed the diviſions of profeſſions by fa- 
milies, as practiſed by the Indians and Egyptians, (the 
tyo moſt ancient nations we know) I therefore rather 
render Cainaan in its ſenſe of a merchant (which the 
F word 
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word imports) than as a proper name—and if the prieſt- 
hood (as among the Bramins, Egyptians, Jews, &c.) 
were alſo appointed hereditary by Noan in the poſte- 
rity of SuM, it will include a meaning not hitherto 
ſuppoſed in his propketic words ; which though per- 
haps miſplaced here, I beg leave to introduce, as I 
conjecture they ſhould be read. 


ce Bleſſed be IEHOVAH, God of Surm. 
For he ſhall dwell among the tents of Shem :” 
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i. e. God ſhall dwell in the habitations of ſteady, ſettled, 
virtuous perſons; the name Shu importing him who 
ſettles: and expreſſing, I preſume, the character of Sn. 


God ſhall enlarge the enlarger” 


: Bo _ 
- - > 4 


i. e. JAPHET: the name ſignifying the enlarger. 

. That this prophecy (which ſhould be wholly verſe) 
has been heretofore injured, 1s generally ſuppoſed— 
that a verſe is loſt in reference to JArHET, I think 
1s to be feared; and that we have here a reference to 
three claſſes of profeſſions, ſeems to me probable 7. e. 

Agriculture to JapHET. . . . and his poſterity. 

Religion to SHEM. . . and his poſterity. 

Trafic to Ham. . . . and his poſterity, 
Unhappily, ſucceeding generations, were obliged to 
add the trade of war to the others ; and theſe four now 
form the chief claſſes or caſts among the inhabitants of 
India where they ſtill ſubſiſt: as they did antiently in 
Egypt. 

N. B. Shu and JArRHET were, perhaps, bleſſed ſe- 
parately from Ham's puniſhment; and toward the 
cloſe of Noan's life : which accounts for the diſtinc- 
tive © and he ſaid” in the relation of Moszs. 

| The 
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The center of Aſia though fertile once, is deſart now; 
it is therefore vain to ſeek for the knowledge, or art, of 
the parent ſtock of mankind, except as preſerved by 
the branches: - theſe may be divided into—EAs- 
TERN : i. e. India and its dependencies :==WESTERN, 
i. e. Babylon, Egypt, &c.—EvuroPean, i. e. Grecian, &c. 

It would be extending this work almoſt to infinity, 
to trace very curiouſly the courſe of the arts in theſe 
diviſions ;—the materials for it are not procurable, in 
moſt inſtances—in others, are very labourious, expen- 
ſive, or unwieldy—if indeed they are intereſting to any 
but profeſſed antiquaries. A conciſe view of each may 
therefore anſwer our preſent purpoſe, as general infor- 
mation is all that can be uſed to advantage with a view 
to improvement. 

We may here previouſly ſuggeſt a few ip RAS, perhaps 
we might call them Rull Es, applicable to this ſubject. 

1. As all Arts originate from one center, they will 
be more or leſs reſembling to each other, in ſtyle, 
manner, and application. 

2. This reſemblance will be moſt apparent, the 
nearer they are practiſed to their ſource, either in time, 
or 1n ſituation, 

3. This reſemblance will be leaſt apparent, the fur- 


ther diſtant they are from their ſource. 


4. The intercourſe of nations will have a great effect on 
the productions of Art ;—ſince the artiſts muſt ac- 
comodate themſelves to their purchaſers for foreign 
traffic; and ſince they muſt imitate foreign excellence, 
or rarity, for home conſumption. 

5. This effect will be the greater the more inti- 
mately the nations are related to their firſt ſource. 

6. Climate, manners, religion, rites, ceremonies, and 
the application of the productions of Art, have great 
influence on Art in general. 

F 2 OF 
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OF 


THE ARTS IN-INDIA, AND THE EAST OF ASIA, 


Tur inhabitants of India boaſt of ſupreme antiqui- 
ty; compared to them every account the weſtern world 
can produce, is but as of yeſterday ; we have no books 
dated half a million of years ago, when human life was 
ordinarily. an hundred thouſand years in duration, nor 
yet in that diſtribution of time when according to 
them ten thouſand years was its allotted period: a 
ſingle thouſand being more than any man ever reached 
according to our relations. What ſhall we ſay then to 
this proſound antiquity! If we exchange their years 
for months, reckoning them lunar, not ſolar, {till they 
are beyond credibility : we rather eſteem them fables 
founded in allegory, or perhaps, in aſtronomy, and con- 
cealing the principles of thoſe who compoſed them 
from the ſcrutiny of the vulgar: an art perhaps not 
firſt learned from the Egyptians under Sefoſtrts, whatever 
elſe they might learn from them, including, ſay they, 
Idolatry. 

But though theſe pretenſions to exceſiive antiquity 
muſt be rejected, yet we readily admit that this coun- 
try was very early inhabited, by a powerful and inge- 
nious people, in whoſe cuſtonis and manners may be 
traced the obſervance of ſundry of thoſe precepts uſually 
called Noachical, and whoſe inſtitutions, and diſtinc- 
tions, bear the lamp of the remoteſt ages. We are 
not now eſtimating their power, but propoſing ſome 
obſervations on their ingenuity ; and though we have 
reaſon to think that few of their antient monuments are 
come down to us, yet thoſe which we judge to be the 
moſt ancient have their merit, and their general ſtyle 
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is perhaps tranſmitted among their ſucceſſors, more 
clearly than we are accuſtomed to obſerve among _ 
nations of Europe. 

We are. indeed in this caſe unable to trace the pro- 
greſs of Art, as tranſmitted down to us: we muſt, as it 
were, climb up to former ages, and gueſs at them and 

their productions by later ſpecimens. Revolutions of 
kingdoms and change of maſters, doubtleſs operate cor- 
reſponding revolutions in Art: but it ſhould ſeem that, 
whoever has conquered India, has been little able to im- 
prove the Art found there, and the more we know of 
the early ſcience of this part of the globe, the more we 
are led to think highly of thoſe who cultivated ſuch 
ſcience tp ſo great advantage. Architecture, Sculp- 
ture, Painting, Scenical Decorations, Ornaments of Ap- 
parel, Md Enſigns of Dignity, were from remote an- 
tiquity among the articles which afforded employment 
to the Arts of Deſign. 

The moſt ancient edifices hitherto diſcovered in India 
are ornamented caves, uſed no doubt as temples (ſuch as 
that of Elephanta for example) theſe have a regularity 
and contrivance which 1s ſurpriſing ; they manifeſt an 
aſtoniſhing patience in the execution ; they muſt have 
been undertaken by rich and powerful patrons ; and 
they muſt have occupied multitudes of workmen, and 
for a long period: theſe circumſtances indicate a ſtate 
of proſperity and population, which can hardly be ex- 
peed in original ſettlers, unleſs ſuch ſettlers were a 
powerful colony under very wiſe direction. But, ſuch 
as theſe ſpecimens are, they may afford a hint or two 
in relation to Art: they are uſually immenſe maſſes of 
ſolid rock, hewn into chambers and apartments by 
the chiſſel, their ſides ſmoothened, their ceilings ſup- 
ported by pillars, ornamented by numerous Sculptures 
in relief, commonly tolerably proportioned, though of 


gigantic 
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gigantic dimenſions. Theſe ſhew the ſtyle of the time 
wherein they were executed; but, I think, I diſcover 
in thoſe of Elephanta the different taſtes of different 
ſculptors, though performed at the ſame time. Doubt- 
leſs alſo many additions have been made, at later pe- 
riods, to the firſt deſign ; and, if I might venture, with- 
out being condemned as too hypothetical, to ſay ſo 
much, I have thought, whether the firſt deſign of many 
cave-temples had not greatly the air of ſome tradition- 
ary reſemblance to a floor of the ark, the roof being 
always low, the center pretty ſpacious, the columns on 
either ſide reſembling the uprights of that edifice, the ob- 
ject (or its ſymbols) of worſhip being at the upper end, 
(but rarely hidden by incloſure) and the prieſts cham- 
bers on each ſide of it; if this be fact, then the ab- 
ſence of light, except from the door, is no I& com- 
memorative than ſolemn; artificial illumination ſup- 
plying its place on neceſſary occaſions. 

Sculpture attains not to eſtabliſhed proportions till 
after diligent attention ; therefore as the figures which 
adorn the antient temples of India are commonly well 
proportioned, and well worked in reſpect of handling, 
we muſt regard theſe rather as traditionary taſte im- 
proved, than as original beginnings of Art. 

India abounds in magnificent tombs and palaces, as well 
as temples, but thoſe ſtructures of every kind which ſeem 
moſt juſtly to claim remoteſt antiquity, are of very 
great labour, great maſſes and magnitude, but of leaſt 
ornament, and of feweſt parts; thoſe temples moſt ap- 
proaching to the pyramidal form (unleſs this form was 
imported by the Egyptians) and riſing by ſteps, leaſt 
hollowed within, and rather adapted (in appearance at 
leaſt) for external aſcent, than for internal accommoda- 
tion. We have reaſon to believe that the ſame manners 
and cuſtoms, the ſame dreſſes, the ſame ornaments, 
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the ſame taſte, have been cultivated in India full three 
thouſand years: alluſions in their ancient writings, ac- 
counts tranſmitted by ancient (foreign) authors, and the 
witneſs of exiſting antiquities, atteſt the fact: and had not 
the incurſion of Szs0sTR1s introduced tenets which af- 
terwards ſpread widely, perhaps little heſitation need be 
uſed in placing Indian Art as the moſt ancient of all, 
perhaps the origin of all others; at leaſt it is certain, 
that where juriſprudence and public inſtitutions of law, 
of morality, of religion, and of decorum, were ſtudied, 
and well regulated; where power, and wealth, and 
plenty were aſſociated ; where temples and palaces, and 
magnificent tombs were common ; where dramatic per- 
formances were in eſteem, and where embelliſhment in 
general both perſonal and domeſtic, was in requeſt, 
there might the Arts be expected to flouriſh. 

When we know little of the hiſtory of a country, we 
know of courſe leſs of the hiſtory of its Arts: a few 
general principles, are all we can apply to ſuch in- 
ſtances : peace and war, conqueſt and defeat, doubtleſs 
had greatly the ſame effect in promoting or ſuſpending 
the Arts in India, as elſewhere ; but not perhaps, al- 
together, for the claſs of warriors uſually contending 
only with others of the ſame claſs, the huſbandman 
often felt not the rage of war, though it did rage, neither 
was the trader, nor the Bramin, interrupted—and may 
we not juſtly add the Artiſt ?—if the artiſt, as a pro- 
feſſion, was not allied to the duties of the Bramin, or 
at leaſt, under the protection of the order. 

We have ſaid the ſtructures of India were magni- 
ficent, and the ſculptures not ill proportioned ; as to 
the pictures of that country, they diſplay ſplendid co- 
lours, but without harmony ; and tolerable drawing, 
but without grace: they are all light and no ſhadow ; 
conſequently they have no repoſe, They exhibit no 
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knowledge of perſpective, or keeping; but are too 
flat, too uniform, too inſipid. I judge from having 
ſeen ſeveral portraits, &c. of their Nabobs, and other 
expenſive performances, executed by perſons certainly 
eſteemed of no mean ſkill. Ordinary pictures have 
been for a long time no rarities: but from theſe we 
cannot judge. 


As to the Arts of other Aſiatic empires, China ſeems 
principally to engroſs them. The Chineſe have merit, 
but. not that merit which requires extent of thought 
or ſublimity of conception : fidelity and reſemblance, 
neatneſs and delicacy, we may allow them ; patience 
and labour, the mechanic practice of Art they poſſeſs; 
but they poſſeſs not that refined elegance which origi- 
nates in the deeply reflective mind, or that impreſſive 
effect which captivates the ſpectator, and impaſſionates 
the heart. 


BABYLONISH HISTORY OF ART. 41 


OF THE ARTS IN THE COUNTRIES ADJ ACENT 
TO BABYLON: 


Pact is the friend and reviver of Art, war is its ene- 
my and deſtroyer; as peace has contributed to the ſe- 
curity, eaſe, and riches, of a ſtate, the diſpoſition of 
its inhabitants has been turned to the acquiſition of en- 
joyments, of amuſements, of elegancies, which at leſs 
favourable periods were forgotten or relinquiſhed; For, 
when inhuman war, preceded by alarm and dread, 
accompanied by terror and diſtreſs, followed by maſ- 
facre, famine, and peſtilence, overwhelns mankind, 
where is the poſſibility of that ſedate ſelf-poſſeſſion, 
of that cool contemplative forecaſt, or reflection, re- 
quired by every exertion for the improvement of Art ? ? 
The various political events of the times, therefore, 
ought to be conſidered in their aſpect on ſubjects un- 
der enquiry, if we ſeek intimate and particular inform- 
ation reſpecting them: but as this would introduce 
undue length, and irkſome repetition in reference to 
the Arts, it is better to bear in mind the natural con- 
nection and influence of theſe events; in conjunction 
with that impenetrable obſcurity which ſurrounds the 
earlier periods of hiſtory. This obſcurity is the more 
perplexing, as it ariſes from various cauſes ; from the 
entire want of information, and the total ſtlence of hiſ- 
torians; from their little attention to theſe ſtudies ;— 
from the confuſion of their reports; and from the in- 
adequacy of their judgments. 

A ſtranger who viſits a remote kingdom, muſt be 
liable to much ambiguous information, even if he can 
have acceſs to the proper channel for obtaining inform- 


aon; he can ſcarce avoid embracing the opinions 
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of his inſtructor, though perhaps another perſon might 
ſtate the ſame ſubject in a different manner, and, of all 
which he hears or ſees, he will judge after the mode to 


which he has been accuſtomed, and by compariſon with 


the ſame kind of ſubject, as he has heard or ſeen it, in his 
own country. If we ſuppoſe ſuch a traveller deſignedly 
impartial, and as far as may be, unbiaſſed, in his prin- 
ciples of rectitude, though he may not intendedly uſe 
the privilege of travellers, and magnify diſtant objects, 
yet being under the neceſſity of communicating his 
information in ſuch a manner as may be intelligible 
to his auditors, at home, in another country, "and 
in another language, his accounts muſt needs deviate 
ſomewhat from exaCtneſs, and excite ideas not punc- 
tually correſpondent to the ſubject under deſcription. 
Add to this, the rarity of Copies in ancient times, and 
the caſual errors of tranſcribers throughout a ſeries of 
ages, and we ſhall form ſome conception of the allow- 
ances neceſſary to be made in reading ancient authors, 
and of the embarraſſinents under which we labour in 
peruſal of them. | 
As a complete or accurate hiſtory of this very an- 
cient empire is little to be hoped for, a glance or 
two at fome of its leading events is all I propoſe. 
We have formerly concluded that about one hun- 


dred years after the deluge, men were ſufficiently mul- 


tiplied to think of building a capital city, and an im- 
menſe tower, which afterwards received the name of 
Babel : this may well be thought to have remained in 
ſ»me conſiderable degree, the metropolis of thoſe fa- 
milies who continued ſeated in the country around it. 
Nimrop or Ninvs, (ſuppoſed to be the firft Bel or 
Baal, i. e. Lord) emigrating from Babylon, built Ni- 
ne veh about A. M. 1955, which, from the ſucceſs at- 
tending his exertions and proweſs in war, and his tranſ- 


planting 
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planting the people whom he conquered into this 
his new city, in time rivalled and exceeded Babylon, 

coming the abſolute metropolis of the Aſſyrian em- 
pire ; which gradually extended itſelf very far on All 
ſides in Aſia. Nineveh the ſcat of empire, was doubt- 
leſs the ſeat of Art; and by what accounts are come 
down to us, may be conſidered as a city of great mag- 
nitude, and magnificence, including royal palaces of 
very extenſive dimenſions. From the foundation of 
the city, to its ruin under SARDANAPALUS, A. M. 
3255, ante A.D. 747, was about 1300 years: and 
though it might afterwards in ſome degree recover 
from this fall, yet now Babylon reſumed its former 
ſuperiority, and long maintained it. 

On the ruins of the Aſſyrian power aroſe two empires, 
the Median, and the Babylonian ; ruled by thoſe who had 
formerly been governors of theſe diſtricts under S AR- 
DANAPALUS. ARBACES had Media; BELes1s Babylon, 
Chaldea, and Arabia. ArBaces reſided at Nineveh, 
and there. governed his new empire, hineteen years 
himſelf, and his ſucceſſors about 135 years. About ante 
A. D. 612, A. M. 3390. NaBoPOLLASSAR in con- 
junction with CyYAxARES beſieged Nineveh, and to 
gratify the Medes, totally deſtroyed it from which 
time Babylon became the ſole metropolis of the Aſſy- 
rians. 

With the deſtruction of Nineveh, no doubt the ſpe- 
cimens of Art it poſſeſſed were deſtroyed alſo; thoſe 
only that were portable, could be reſcued from the 
general ruin, and, if the Babylonians were not too in- 
veterate againſt a rival city might be transferred to Ba- 
bylon. | 

Babylon underwent various fates ; being firſt ſubject 
to BELesis or NABONASAR, the BALADAN of the 
ſcriptures (Iſaiah xxxix. 1.) whoſe fon Merodach Ba- 
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LADAN fent the famous embaſſy to HEZ ERK IAH king of 
Judah; ante A. D. 713. About 87 years after which 
circumſtance NA BO OLLASssAR revolting from the king of 
Aſſyria, ſeized Babylon; and was ſucceeded by his 
ſon NxBZUcHhADNESsAR who prodigiouſly adorned that 
city. Ante A. D. 539. Cyrus took Babylon; as did 
ALEXANDER the Great, ante A. D. 331, whoſe ex- 
ploits while there, together with his magnificence, and 
oſtentation, his debauchery and profligacy, are well 
known: there he died; and his kingdom being divid- 
ed, Babylon fell to the ſhare of SzLEvevs; and was to- 
tally ruined; partly by inattention to its banks for reſtrain- 
ing the water, and partly by the rivalſhip of a new 
city about ante A. D. 293, and the ſpace within its 
walls was mede a park for hunting, by the Parthian 
kings. When its walls were entirely deſtroyed is not 
known: nor is its antient ſcite at preſent aſcertained, 


In connecting the hiſtory of Art with that of Ba- 
bylon, we may refer principally to three points of time: 
firlt, the earlieſt inſtance of Art in the tower of Ba- 
bel; ſecondly, the oſtentation of NeBUCHAPNESSAR z 
and thirdly, its ſtate when ſupporting the profligacy of 
ALEXANDER. But as no remains of any of its produc- 
tions are come to our knowledge, we are of neceſſity 
forced to acquieſce in what accounts are tranſmitred to us : 
which relate little of thoſe remote times when Art was 
in its infancy. It ſeems to me that to acquire ideas of 
that ſtate, we muſt advert to the period when Mis- 
RAIM the ſon of Hau, quitting the plains of Shinar, 
ſettled in Egypt (this might be A.M. 1800, or ante 
A. D. 2200.) and there practiſed the Arts then known 
in Babylon ; though perhaps ſomewhat varied, to ſuit 
the differences of climate, and foil, and other pecu- 


barities, 
OF 
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OF THE ARTS IN EGYPT. 
Ir 1 the ſon of Ham, was, as is aſually 
ſaid, the firſt prince in Egypt, if he went thither from 
the plains of Shinar, we may well attribute to the 
Egyptian polity the remoteſt antiquity ; nor need we 
heſitate to conclude that the rudiments of Art were in- 
troduced by the earlieſt ſettlers, and being cultivated 
with attention, roſe to conſiderable 'importance. In 
fact, the remains of Egyptian buildings, excited curio- 
ſity and admiration, even in times which we call an- 
tient; and were viſited as antiquities by. thoſe ac- 
quainted with ſtudies of Art, as well as Philoſophers ; 
we need only inſtance, HzropoTvs the hiſtorian, and 
Hou the poet, among the Greeks, and among the 
Romans GERMAxicvs, who by inſpecting the antiqui- 
ties of Egypt, irritated the ſuſpicious TrzR1vs, 
A. D. 19. 
We find traces of the Egyptian power, and govern- 
ment, in the hiſtory of AB8RanaM ; which alſo informs 


I us of Egypt's fertility. In the time of Joskyn, we 


trace the ſame order of traffic, and caravans, as 
in later ages; and ſufficient indications of pomp and 
Z ſplendour to juſtify our conceiving of much more than 
is actually expreſſed. When we conſider the nature of 
the country, that then, as now, the overflowing Nile 
Was the ſource of plenty, we may infer that then, as 
now, canals to direct its waters where they did not 
naturally reach, would be acceptable: and that ſome 
of them, at leaſt, would be great works, and require 
no little ſkill in their conductors. Add to this, that 
during the annual inundation, the lower grounds being 
© uninhabitable, the upper grounds became natural ſta- 


tions 
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tions for cities; that theſe cities required a ſolidity 
of conſtruction, for various purpoſes ; whether to reſiſt 
the weight of waters in fome points, or to contain 
the ſtores and property of the inhabitants: theſe, 
in conjunction with the uſual cauſes of ſtrength and 
embelliſhment in cities, ſuch as fortifications for re- 
ſiſtance, palaces for rulers, and eſpecially temples for 
worſhip; would prompr, if not rather force, the gover- 
nors to employ the moſt durable materials, and the 
moſt ſkilful conſtruction. It is not unlikely that among 
the nations who firſt uſed ſtone in building, we ſhould 
reckon the Egyptians ; for, though brick in union with 
timber, might long maintain its ſtation for ſmaller edi- 
fices, yer for larger works, and for works expoſed to 
alternate water and heat, ſtone is unqueſtionably the 
only fit material, We may imagi.e, that a frame- 
work of timber, not unlike the ſkeleton of a tent, 
filled up with tenacious clay, might be the early hut; 
to this clay ſucceeded unburnt bricks, which, well dried 
in the ſun, bid fair to be durable in a land rarely vi- 
fired by rain. The next ſtep was, to burn bricks tho- 
roughly, eſpecially for buildings of ſize, and then the 
adoption of ſtone was an eaſy tranſition. We find the 
Hrachtes engaged in making brick; but that is not 
concluſive againſt the uſe of ſtone ; as ſtone was found 
only in upper Egypt; whereas the ſoil of Goſhen, in 
lower Egypt, where the Ifraclites dwelt, was rather 
earth and clay than ſtone, rather meadow than rocky. 
Alſo, to convey heavy burdens of ſtone up the Nile, 
againft the ſtream, was uſeleſs; when by the {ide of 
the river, in its upper parts, huge quarries offered 
themſelves, with a ready and favourable paſſage down 
the ſtream. The Iſraelites built for PAR aon © ſtore- 
cities” —treaſure cities, or magazines, for corn, &c. 
which the LXX render * fortified cities.” To conſume 
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the labour of ſo many men as were probably employ- 


ed on them, they were, we may ſuppoſe, of conſider- 
able magnitude; but of theſe we have no remains. 
Whether, as Josernvs. aſſerts, , the Iſraelites alſo 


built the pyramids, or not, their antiquity entitles them 


to our earlieſt attention, and we come now to conſider 
thoſe very aſtoniſhing memorials of antient ſtructure. 
The pyramids, ſolid by their materials, and permanent 
by their form, remain to juſtify the accounts tranſ- 
mitted to us of other edifices. Of theſe the largeſt is 
thought by travellers to be the oldeſt; it is in length 
on its ſides, about 700 feet, its angular height the ſame, 
its perpendicular height not quite 500 feet; reſting on a 
baſe of rock, of which every advantage has been taken, 
and which, toward the bottom, 1s perhaps partly caſed ; 
the reſt of the building being a ſolid mals of ſtones ; 
ſome of them prodigious large, and all very weighty, 
eſpecially to raiſe to ſo great a height. By what king 
this was built is uncertain: HzropoTus calls him 
Cazoes: and ſays the ſecond pyramid was built by 
CeerHREN his brother: by SyNcttLus, NrrocRis 
1s faid to have built the third pyramid. In ſuch un- 
certainty has iſſued ſuch mighty labours! No mention 
has ever been made of the name of the artichects em- 
ployed: perhaps as artiſts they were little regarded. 
As theſe are among the earlieſt inſtances of Art, 
Let us conſider what principles of Art they poſſeſs. (1) 
Their form 1s that beſt fitted for durability, (2) their 
height renders them conſpicuous, (3) their workman- 
ſhip is excellent : the ſtones, which compoſe the cham- 
bers uſually viſited, are nicely joined, well cut, and po- 
liſhed ; now as this is the reſult of experience in work- 
manſhip, it demonſtrates — theſe are not the original in- 
ſtances of application of ſtone in buildings. More- 
over the tomb incloſed is of porphyry ; whoſe. dif- 
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ficulty to work is well known, and baffles the ſkill of 
modern Artiſts. Let us alſo remark ſome things in 
which theſe buildings are deficient. (1) They have no 

ornaments ; not even the tomb has any relievo on it, 

(2) they have no hint of columns of any kind, or 

mouldings to correſpond with them: (3) they have no 
circular arches throughout their conſtruction ;— other 
ancient Egyptian buildings generally have ornaments in 

profuſion, though of hieroglyphics only. Was this the 

reſult of the ſtate of Architecture at this time? Had 

the original tower of Babel, of which I conceive theſe are 

imitations, ' no arches? HERODOrus indeed men- 

tions arches as ſupporting parts of it; but were they 

circular arches, and if they were of that form, were they 
not added afterwards? rather were not theſe pyramids 

tranſcripts of that famous edifice (which SrRAB0 calls 

pyramidal) before its enlargement, and ornament by 

NxzuchabEssAR ? but which, being compoſed of 
more durable materials, accredit the accounts of that 

original which they endeavoured to emulate. With 

this idea agrees the general form of all the antient 

Egyptian temples remaining, which is univerſally pyra- 

midal, and of ſeveral very ancient ſtructures in India; 

whoſe general reſemblance is little ſhort of exact. We 

run little riſque in dating the pyramids before any other 

remaining ſtructures. 

We can by no means pretend to determine ſtrictly 
the courſe of improvements adopted in private con- 
ſtructions, or even in ſacred edifices, but as the uſual 
progreſs of things is from ſmall to large, we may 
acquire ſome idea of this courſe; and we may as 
well exemplify it in the buildings of Egypt as in thoſe» 
of any other nation. Always remembering, that pro- 
bability is all can be offered on ſuch very remote ſub- 


jects; and this, as combined with, and regulated by, 


the manners of a people, their wants, the events of 


their 
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their hiſtory, their mixtures with other nations, and 
partial, or total, adoption of their cuſtoms, the acci- 
dents of their climate, and the nature of their religious 
rites and ceremonies. | 

The private and humble dwellings of ordinary in- 
habitants, were never, in any country, ſo ſolidly con- 
ſtructed as to defy the ravages of time; nor were thoſe 
of the mioſt opulent individuals deſigned for putpoſes 
beyond their perſonal accommodation: Palaces indeed 
were public buildings, and engaged the beſt Art of 
a nation; but theſe, in caſe of war and capture by 
the enemy, were molt likely to ſuffer in general pillage. 
The temples only, whoſe ſanctity might ſecure them 
from ruin, while their conſtruction, often ſuperior to 
that of the palaces, enſured their duration, the temples 
only, can be expected to exhibit to later ages, the 
principles of Art as underſtood at the time of their 
erection. To this agrees the preſent ſtate of all the 
antiquities exiſting in Egypt; a few ruins, ſcarce diſ- 
cernable, remain here and there; of ſome of the royal 
buildings in that country; but, in general, the palaces 
may be regarded as leveled to the ground; whereas 
ſundry temples have eſcaped the fury of men, and the 
accidents of ages, and remain; though decayed yet de- 
ciſive, monumetits of antient grandeur: 

The firſt temples were like the firſt dwellings, ſim- 
ple in conſtruction, and ſmall in dimenſions: the ſup- 
poſed habitation of a God, or a Goddeſs, differed 
little from the real habitation of the votary. Perhaps 
a ſimple cabin? or if a hedge, a mound of earth; or 
other ſmall incloſure ſurrounded it, this flight fence 
was thought ſufficient to indicate its conſecration, and 
to prevent intruſion. Afterwards, when the ſupport of 
an officiator was deemed honourable to the Divinity, 
the temple muſt be avgmented to accommodate the 
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reſidents ; and ſtrange indeed would it be, if the reſi- 
dents in one temple did not wiſh to honour their tute- 
lary Deity with more coſtly offerings,. in more ſump- 
tuous ſtructures, and with more numerous worſhip- 
pers than their rivals. Theſe required enlarged di- 
menſions of the edifice, and enlarged dimenſions re- 
quired additional {kill in the architect. If the longer 
beams were not better ſuſtained than the ſhorter, they 
would bend, perhaps break ; if the roof was not better 
conſtructed, it would alarm, and might deſtroy the 
votaries: the beams, therefore, were propped with 
ſupports, and Geometry was called in to adjuſt the 
roof. It is true, no wooden ſtructures remain to de- 
monſtrate this hypotheſis, yet in ſome fone buildings 
are preſerved very probable veſtiges of ſuch a pro- 
greſs. 

The poſition of a column in the middle of an entry, 
ſeems by no means ſo convenient as to be ſuppoſed 
deſirable; but it may here ſupport and prop the in- 
cumbent weight; and, certainly, a row of columns in 
the muddle of an edifice, from end to end, ſeems cal- 
culated for no ſuperior purpoſe, being equally foreign 
from uſe and beauty. In fact, the awkwardneſs of 
this poſition was ſoon difcovered, and columns were 
removed to a proportionate diſtance on each ſide the 
center; thereby acquiring uniformity at the ſame time 
they contributed ſtrength. 

Perhaps the word column ought not to be uſed as 
defcriptive of theſe ſupports; they were probably 
mere upright beams; their branches lopped, but their 
trunks rough as nature furniſhed them ; probably too 
the idea of a capital as an ornament might be ſuggeſt- 
ed by an additional block to render one or other of 
ſufficient length: and thus might ſome happy genius, 
pleaſed with the appearance of a head-piece, and im- 

preſſed 
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preſſed with the beauty of uniformity, unite by rule 
what before was the effect of chance, and originate 
the rudimental principles of what we now term an 
ORDER. This appears to me as likely an account 
of that ſtrange peculiarity in the Doric order (undoubt- 
edly the moſt ancient), of having no baſe, bur 1n all 
its remaining early ſpecimens, going ſtraight into the 
ground, as the commonly receiyed ſuppoſition of its 
reſemblance to the human frame; which can be ſatis- 
factory only to thoſe who imagine that column was an- 
ciently without feet. 

The internal diſtribution of a temple deſerves 
attention; for think not the holy and moſt holy were 
equally acceſſible: the magnificence of the portico firſt 
ſtruck the mind with ſolemnity, before the worſhip- 
pers entered the ſacred edifice ; which was not on all 
occaſions ; for facrifices were uſually offered in the area 
before the temple, not inſide the building, which was 
totally dark, having no windows ; and little light from 
the door-way. Having paſſed the portico, the door 
admitted into the firſt apartment, beyond which was 
the adytum, or moſt profound receſs. Agreeably to 
theſe ideas, and in traditionary imitation of the vener- 
able gloom of conſecrated groves, moſt of the Pagan 
rites within their temples were performed in obſcurity ; 
or torches and lamps added a dim luſtre to the myſtic 
ceremonies. Such was their general conſtruction: but 
temples dedicated to many deities, were conſtantly open 
at the top; whether, ſuppoſing ſuch an aſſembly like 
that of the Gods on Olympus, or whether, to pro- 
vide againſt miſtakes in votaries, who might worſhip 
a wrong God of the aſſortment, I will not determine. 

[ conceive, that moſt, if not all, of the truly ancient 
Egyptian rites, were commemorative of facts, or of 
perſons, or of both united. Nothing ſeems moxe pro- 
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bably to have been their origin than a deſire of in- 
forming poſterity on the ſubject of certain occurrences 


_ eſteemed intereſting, and to tranſmit ideas and rela- 


tions of them to future generations : but where hiſto- 
ric records are unknown, except to a very few, where 
letters (if exiſting) do not popularly prevail, what bet- 
ter method can be ſuggeſted to affiſt tradition, than 
ceremonies imitating and repreſenting in ſame degree 
the fact to be tranſmitted? Suppoſe it a bloody bat- 
tle ;=a ſham fight renewed the whole ſtory ; eſpecially 


if the names of the contending parties were annually 


repeated: Suppoſe it a death deeply lamented ;—an an- 
nual mourning. on the day of deceaſe, and eſpecially if 
accompanied by funeral ſolemnities, for ſuch or ſuch 
a perſon, revived the grief of all attendants. On the 
other hand, if it was a ſignal benefit, -Joy and exulta- 
tion had its memorative force on this occaſion; and 
fell little ſhort of that pleaſure which attended the ori- 
ginal fact. This was doubtleſs the firſt mode of hiſtoric 
information ; it is in its nature the moſt impreſſive, and 
the moſt laſting : witneſs the paſſover yet retained 
among the Jews, the Euchariſt among Chriſlians, 
and many. ſimilar inſtances, though perhaps ſomewhat 
changed in their objects by ſucceeding ſuperſtitions, 
{till exiſting in the eaſt. The Arabs have ſome, they 
refer ſo far back as to Iſhmael: and Egypt has ſome, 
very plauſibly thought to be derived from the gene- 


rations which ſucceeded Oris. 


The firſt worſhip was in the open air; or in the ſo- 
lemn grove: nor was any tent, ſhed, or protection 
raiſed, till a ſacred encloſure, at leaſt, if not till an 
idol, was to be protected; to whom after a while, a 
guardian was added. To accommodate the idol, a 
houſe was built, and to accommodate the guardian, 
this houſe had various additions, and augmentations, 
till 
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till it became what we term a temple. This, in a 
few words, is the hiſtory of Architecture; varied no 
doubt by a thouſand different circumſtances, local, or 
accidental, to ſuit the ability, or the fancy, or the ſuper- 
{tition, of the time and place, or of erectors and pa- 
trons. | 

Sculpture in Egypt appears to have early reached a 
certain degree of merit, and to have adopted a cer- 
tain ſtyle, mode of expreſſion, and effect, which it long 
retained : and which in ſome departments became ve- 
nerable and ſacred. That the Egyptians practiſed 
ſculpture in wood, from early ages, appears among 
other inſtances from the number of figures ſhewn 
to HexopoTus by the prieſts of Egypt, repre- 
ſenting ſo many (I ſuppoſe, Poyal) prieſts in ſucceſ-- 
ſion, every one being obliged to place there his ſta- 
tue: each of which was denoted as a © pyromis, ſon 
of a pyromis; i. e. a great perſonage, but no deity. 
After wood, ivory was a very favourite ſubſtance, being 
eaſily cut, and of great delicacy. Sycamore wood 
was in repute among the Egyptians. It may bear a 
query whether it was not part of the office of the E- 
gyptian prieſts to provide idols for the temples ; per- 
haps, of their own performance : this may derive ſome 
lupport from the Lſraclites* application to AARON to 
make them Gods; and from the part he took in that 
buſineſs. Had not the people ſeen ſuch inſtances in 
the country they quitted? Why elſe overlook the 
abilities of BEZALEEL? and Hol TAB? 

Many circum ſtances concurred to render ſtatues of 
wood likely to be the firſt adopted: the material being 
eaſily worked, light of carriage from place to place, 
when requiſite, as in public religious proceſſions, light 
of weight, if placed on any ſupport, or pedeſtal, and 
ſutceptible of painting, gilding, and other ornament. 

: The 
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bably to have been their origin than a deſire of in- 
forming poſterity on the ſubject of certain occurrences 
_ eſteemed intereſting, and to tranſmit ideas and rela- 
tions of them to future generations : but where hiſto- 
ric records are unknown, except to a very few, where 
letters (if exiſting) do not popularly prevail, what bet- 
ter method can be ſuggeſted to affiſt tradition, than 
ceremonies imitating and repreſenting in ſame degree 
the fact to be tranſmitted? Suppoſe it a bloody bat- 
tle ;=a ſham fight renewed the whole ſtory ; eſpecially 
if the names of the contending parties were annually 
repeated: Suppoſe it a death deeply lamented ;—an an- 
nual mourning. on the day of deceaſe, and eſpecially if 
accompanied by funeral ſolemnities, for ſuch or ſuch 
a perſon, revived the grief of all attendants, On the 
other hand, if it was a ſignal benefit, — joy and exulta- 
tion had its memorative force on this occaſion; and 
fell little ſhort of that pleaſure which attended the ori- 
ginal fact. This was doubtleſs the firſt mode of hiſtoric 
information; it is in its nature the moſt impreſſive, and 
the moſt laſting: witneſs the paſſover yet retained 
among the Jews, the Euchariſt among Chriſtians, 
and many ſimilar inſtances, though perhaps ſomewhat 
changed in their objects by ſucceeding ſuperſtitions, 
ſtill exiſting in the eaſt. The Arabs have ſome, they 
refer ſo far back as to Iſhmael: and Egypt has ſome, 
very plauſibly thought to be derived from the gene- 

rations which ſucceeded Cris. | 
The firſt worſhip was in the open air; or in the ſo- 
lemn grove: nor was any tent, ſhed, or protection 
raiſed, till a ſacred encloſure, at leaſt, if not till an 
idol, was to be protected; to whom after a while, a 
guardian was added. To accommodate the idol, a 
nouſe was built, and to accommodate the guardian, 
this houſe had various additions, and augmentations, 
till 
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till it became what we tern a temple. This, in a 
few words, is the hiſtory of Architecture; varied no 
doubt by a thouſand different circumſtances, local, or 
accidental, to ſuit the ability, or the fancy, or the ſuper- 
ſtirion, of the time and place, or of erectors and pa- 
trons. | | 

Sculpture in Egypt appears to have early reached a 
certain degree of merit, and to have adopted a cer- 
tain ſtyle, mode of expreſſion, and effect, which it long 
retained : and which in ſome departments became ve- 
nerable and ſacred. That the Egyptians practiſed 
ſculpture in wood, from early ages, appears among 
other inſtances from the number of figures ſhewn 
to HrxopoTus by the prieſts of Egypt, repre- 
ſenting ſo many (I ſuppoſe, Poyal) prieſts in ſucceſ-- 
ſion, every one being obliged to place there his ſta- 
tue: each of which was denoted as a © pyromis, ſon 
of a pyromis;” i. e. a great perſonage, but no deity. 
After wood, ivory was a very favourite ſubſtance, being 
eaſily cut, and of great delicacy. Sycamore wood 
was in repute among the Egyptians. It may bear a 
query whether it was not part of the office of the E- 


: | gyptian prieſts to provide idols for the temples ; per- 


haps, of their own performance : this may derive ſome 
lupport from the Iſraelites“ application to AARON to 
make them Gods; and from the part he took in that 
buſineſs. Had not the people ſeen ſuch inſtances in 
the country they quitted? Why elſe overlook the 
abilities of BezaLzeL ? and HoLtas ? 

Many circumſtances concurred to render ſtatues of 
wood likely to be the firſt adopted: the material being 
eaſily worked, light of carriage from place to place, 


when requiſite, as in public religious proceſſions, light 


of weight, if placed on any ſupport, or pedeſtal, and 
lufceptible of painting, gilding, and other ornament. 
. The 
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The expence of working ftone, was no doubt greatly 
ſuperior to that of working wood, or of caſting metals ; 
while wood was leſs liable to accidents than ſtatues 
of terra cotta, (the firſt of models) to which a 'down- 
fall was utter ruin. Some of theſe wooden figures, or 
imitations of them, alſo in wood ſtill exiſt, As to 
Egyptian ſtone ſtatues the labour in working fome of 
them is prodigious; thoſe of porphyry conſumed a 
whole year in poliſhing only. 

We cannot properly call the rough unhewn ſtyli, or 
memorial pillars, or Betulia, by the name of Sculp- 
ture: though I think, we muſt allow them to be very 
early approaches to 1t; if not the origin of this Arrt. 
But we are to conſider them as too large and cumber- 
ſome to be carried about the perſon, while yet the 
fame devotion that erected them, would wiſh to have 
the fact memorialiſed by the moſt convenient tokens, 
by tokens relating to the power, or divinity, ſo com- 
memorated ; and, as by degrees, the idea prevailed of that 
divinity in ſome fort accompanying its repreſentations, 
the devotee would wiſh to have thoſe advantages always 
at hand, always in his houſe, always about his per- 
ſon, as well as in the public ſtructure or temple ; and 
hence the numerous ſmaller ſtatues of wood, or of 
metal, which were little elſe than ſo many protecting 
deities, taliſmans, or charms. But if we are to con- 
ſider moſt of the public Egyptian religious rites, as 
being commemorations of deceaſed perſons, Ofiris, 
Jſis, and others, we may conclude theſe perſons were 
repreſented as preſent at ſuch ceremonies ; often, by 
their images together with their ſymbols ;—theſe 
images were imitations of thoſe coffins wherein they 
were incloſed ; thoſe coffins were no other than the 4 41 
mummies of theſe ſuppoſed deities, and as we know 
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the general form of mummies, we perceive in them 
the firſt objects of ſtudy propoſed to Art. 

[ conceive, that, at firſt, the very identical mummies 
of Ofiris and Js were uſed in the commemoration ſer- 
vices of the city where they were depolited : ſome ac- 
cidental cauſe might, after a time, change them for 
copies in that city ; and all other cities muſt be con- 
tent with copies, or with ideal portraits, as ſubſtitutes 
from their firſt acceptance of ſuch worthip : if then the 
images of dead perſons were properly the firſt Sculp- 
tures, no wonder they were {till and motionleſs ;—their 
arms hung down cloſe to their ſides, as did thoſe of 
a mummy ; their legs were cloſed, as were thoſe of a 
mummy ;—like a mummy too, the features of the 
face were but ſlightly marked, and the front of the fi- 
gure only was paid attention to; becauſe, as mum- 


f mies originally ſtood in niches in the walls, the back 


parts were totally concealed from the ſpectator. The 
Egyptians had the mummies of their anceſtors placed 
orderly in their apartments; and boaſted in ſuch a gal- 
lery, as our noble families do in the pictured portraits 
of their progenitors. May it not be thought that the 
embalmers were the firſt ſculptors; and that a wooden 
image being formed, it was painted to a mummy, when 
from ſome accident (as dying in a foreign country) 
the real perſon was not procurable, and hence we diſ- 
cover why countries at a diſtance from the original ſear 
of ſuch worſhip, were leſs ſcrupulous reſpecting the 
forms and attitudes of their ſacred images ; becauſe they 
were leſs acquainted with, and leſs intereſted in, the 


WM veracity of the portrait-repreſentation. 


Mummies were ſtanding figures; but ſome of the 


2 


3 Egyptian ſtatues were fitting : this we account for, 
W from the ſubſequent ideas of the country (and certain- 
ly theſe are later figures.) Where labour and exer- 

tion 
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tion are conſigned intirely to the lower claſſes, and in- 
dolence is ſuppoſed to be a privilege attendant on rank, 
© where to be waited on, is to be moſt ſtrongly diſ- 
| tinguiſhed from thoſe who wait, in a hot climate, 
| g which produces laxity of habit, and of manners, a 
. _ fitting poſture will be indulged by all capable of 
ll indulging it: this obtains in thoſe parts at this day; 
( and probably always was ſo. Hence, deities were after 
| a time, among the Egyptians repreſented fitting : 4. e. 
receiving in ſtate the homages, the ſervices, the adora- 
tions, of their worſhippers ; and as being thereby placed 
at the utmoſt diſtance of attitude and appearance from 
ordinary men. 

I SxsosrRISs lived, as ſome ſuppoſe, in A. M. 2800, 
ante A. D. Cir 1 200 years, and if he was the author of 
- thoſe immenſe works attributed to him, (which no one 

" doubts) it follows, that Sculpture as well as Architec- 

ture was cultivated in his reign; as is demonſtrated by 

the great Egyptian obeliſks- now at Rome; and yet 
further by the account of his erecting female Hermes 
in the countries which he had conquered without re- 
ſiſtance. If the date of Seso$TRIs be lowered (to ante 
A. D. Cir 1000) although the works attributed to him 
are correſpondently lowered alſo, yet unleſs thoſe un- 
dertakings could be ſuppoſed the very earlieſt of their 
kind in Egypt, the Arts loſe nothing of their antiqui- 
ty by this circumſtance. However that may be, it is 
granted their workmanſhip is excellent in its kind: and 
the tools with which it is wrought were of ingenious 
contrivance, and excellent temper ; circumſtances which 
indicate progreſs in {kill and manufacture. 
But we may with little riſque trace the progreſs in 
form of the early figures; - placing firſt, the Betulia, 
or ſimple ſtones, erected but not worked; doubtleſs | 
_ their firſt improvement was the addition of a head: 
: and W 
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and this head was meant to be characteriſtic of thꝭ chi- 
vinity commemorated, barely, perhaps, at: firſt diſtin- 
guiſhing whether male or female, whether eld or 
young: yet in time this excellence would gradually be 
attained. But as the character of the face alone, was 
certainly inadequate to clear diſtinction; there was ne- 
ceſſary ſome adunct eircumſtance, ſymbol; or peculia- 
rity, whereby the ſpecific deity intended ſhould be dif- 
criminated : this ſeems to imply hands, to hold ſuch 
a token, theſe were improved by arms, and afterwards, 
arms at length not riſing from the breaſt, hut growing 
from the- ſhoulders ; thus the upper part of the figure 
acquired a kind of perfection, while the whole body 
and legs were repreſented by plain ſtone. (Theſe 
terms, or termini, were extremely popular; and long 
in uſe, and are retained by our Artiſts). Some 
of theſe termini had feet; probably ſuch as were 
required to ſtand on ſomewhat of an elevation, Whe- 
ther altar, or pedeſtal; ſeparated from a' wall: this ad- 
dition of ſeet hinted ſtrongly at the diviſion of the 
legs, which were long indicated, before they were diſ- 
joined; and after they were disjoined/ were long kept 
parallel, and together, and ſtrait upright, in perfect con- 
formity to the mummies, their venerated and conſe- 
crated prototypes. ren | | 
Symbols are of very early invention, and. of very 
general uſe; and as they conſtantly accompanied cer- 
tain deities, they became objects of reſpect, veneration, 
and worſhip, even when ſeparate from their peculiar 
divinities. May we not gueſs that the expences, &c. 
attending images of the gods, rendered theſe leſſer 
idols popular? alſo, that theſe from being ſubſtitutes, 
became afterwards adjuncts, and might occaſion that 
monſtrous mixture of animal heads, &c. which pre- 
vailed. They were alſo more convenient of carriage as 
| F taliſmens, 


ha 
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taliſmans, or charms, a cuſtom very prevalent i in the 


eaſt, formerly as well as at preſent. 

Symbols ſeem to have ariſen from ſeveral cauſes : 
( 1) from che names of perſons repreſented ; if Rachel} 
fignifies a ſheep, Suſama a lilly, and Rhoda a roſe, —a 
ſherp, a lilly, a roſe,” will bring to mind Rachel, Su- 
anna, or Rhode ; put either of theſe ſymbols into the 
hand-of an image, you have, if not the portrait, yet an 
ideal memorial, of the perſon intended. (2) From the 
favorite animals of great perſonages: if Ofiris had a fa- 
vorite dull, he might be conſtantly attended by the ani- 
mal; whence, after his death, a bull might become his 
repreſentative. (3) If Q/firis was the firſt perſon who 
tamed and domeſticated wild cattle, the Bull was not 
umuſtly attributed to him: the ſame idea we know ap- 


plies (to {/i gor) to Ceres and her corn. (4) The quali- 


ties of the mind were early expreſſed by reference to 
animals, c. — courage by a liou, ſagacity by an elephant : 


and perhaps patient labour, and courageous fortitude, 
combined with docility and benevolence, as being of 
great uſe to mankind, were ſome of the qualities attri- 


buted to Oſris when the zul was determined as his 


ſymbol.” (5) Particular exploits againſt wild animals 
or againſt perſons or ſtates ſymbolized by wild animals, 


&c. might occaſion a name; and from. a name, a 


ſymbol to the party; in this caſe it would be analogous | 


to certain of our on coats of arms. (6). Enſigns of 
dignity, the crown, the ſcepter, and afterwards rays, 
the nimbus, &c. ſpeak for themſelves. 


The particularities of the Egyptian ſtyle of Sculp- 
ture, may be hinted at, under the articles, conforma- 
tion, or feature; attitude, or poſture ; and idea or ex- 
preſſion. Art naturally imitates what objects are be- 


fore it: if the uſual figures of the natives of a country 


be tall and ſlttt, or ſhort and ſquab, ſuch. will Art pro- 


duce. 
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duce. The natives of Egypt were not entirely remov- 
ed from ſomewhat of à Chineſe figure, and ſuch many « 
of their ſtatues repreſent them: ſome. have thought 
Ax1sTOLE juſtifies the remark - that the bone of Laeir, 
legs turned outwards, - - 

Their female figures though — light of ſhape | 
have very large breaſts. : 
# The Ethiopians, and perhaps natives of upper Egypt 
dllſo (often ſpoken of under the name of Ethiopians) had 

flat noſes: the Egyptians were nher ſun-burnt and 
brown of colour. 
The attitude of: their figures is ſtiff and awkward: 
often the feet parallel; eſpecially in ſiting figures. In 
ſtanding figures, one foot is commonly advanced. In 
their figures of men, the arms generally hang down on 
the ſides; to which they alſo: adhere; conſequently, ſo 
far as depends on the arms, chey are motionleſs. Har- 
pecrates with his finger on his lips is an evident excep- 
tion, yet even his arm adheres cloſcly to his breaſt. 
In their figures of women, only the right arm adheres 
to the ſide, the left being folded on the boſom: they 
are very thin-waiſted. Sometimes their attitudes were 
crouching, 'or reſting on the knees and heel; a poſi- 
tion ſtill retained in the caſt, and uſed by ſervants be- 
fore their maſters. Probably where this attitude oc- 
curs it denotes a worſhipper, or ſupplant. 
® Their ſtyle of drawing has as few projections as poſ- 
2 ſible; a ſmooth even line prevails uniformly : the bones 
and muſcles are but ſlightly hinted, the nerves and veins 
not at all. The knees, elbows, and neck, ſhew the 
"27 rifings of nature: the ſpine is rarely viſible ; not at all 
in figures placed (as moſt of them were) againſt co- 
lumns. | | 
The heads of Egyptian figures have eyes deſcending 
2 obliquely, ſcarcely ſunk at all into the head, but level 
0 I 2 with 
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with the ſuperficies of the face; the eye-brows, eye- 
lids, and form of the lips, are uſually indicated by lines 
cut in the ſtone : the eye-brows riſe at their extremities 
on the temples ;- the cheek-bone' is high, and ſtrong; 
the chin meagre and ſhort, nat forming a well-ſhaped 
- oval to the head: the junction of the lips, inſtead of 
deſcending ſomewhat at its external termination, riſes z 
the mouth is always ſnut; the ears are placed remark- 
-ably high ; che hands are ordinary, the feet are flat, and 
large, the toes flat without artieulations, the nails are de- 
aoced by angular inciſions in no degree rounded, : » 
Ia their figures of certain animals the Egyptians 
adopted much freer principles, gliding outlines and 
winding ſweeps; and the parts are well made out: 
the reafon ſeems to be, that religious veneration did not 
equally include them as objects of concern, whereas 
The human ſtatues being uſually repreſentations of di- 
vinities, or Kings, or prieſts (their ſubſtitutes on earth) 


fuperſtition once fatisfied, there fixed its ſtandard. 


Pl Aro ſays the Egyptian ſeulptures of his day, dif- 


fered nothing from thoſe made a thouſand years before; 


If th's mould be relied on, we may by means of the 


Egyptian ſtatues remaining, give a very good gueſs at 
the original productions of Art among them; and per- 


haps not among them only, as that period of time car- 
ries us back to a date, when this degree of merit 
feems what might be natural to the Art, as en | ning 
tiſed in moſt nations. 
It was not poſſible, in after times, when they re- 
pteſented gods with the heads of hawks, or lions, or 
cats, "that elegance, ſhould enſue; the © compoſi- 
tion was ruined” at once, Reaſon ſuppoſes that theſe 
wild thoughts were adjuncts to the figure, which at 
firſt was free from 3 ; the taſte that could _ 
them, deſerves not the name. —— 5 


The 
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Enowledge, of the caſte they copied. 
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The ſphinx was a favourite ſubject in Egypt; and 
ſome of them are well treated: they have the head of 
a woman, the hinder parts of a lion. There are als 
men-ſphinxes, and other variations. 

In regard to their draperies, moſt of their men 6. 
gures are naked, except a napkin about the loins, ar- 
ranged in ſmall folds, but none are ever quite naked. 
Their women-figures are covered with drapery; but it 
fits ſo cloſe' to the body, as to be ſenſible only at its 
edges, about the neck, and the legs ; and, where-folds 
naturally muſt be, they are very lightly indicated: whence 


at firſt ſight they may be thought naked, though in- 


tirely clothed. It is likely theſe dreſſes mean to re- 
preſent extremely fine muſlinz and I have ſometynes 
thought that muſlin of this delicate texture was really 
the famous fine linen of Egypt. 

Their bas-reliefs are nearly flat: which is one reaſon 
why many of them are well preſerved to this day. 
It is to be obſeryed, that many Greek maſters have 
occaſionally imitated Egyptian figures; that often, one 
ſtyle is grafted on the other; and that, though the 
Egyptians themſelves never quitted their preſcribed 
mode, yet foreign countries, where the worſhip of their 
gods preyailed, were not ſo ſcrupulous, Now it ſome- 
times happens that as the moſt conſiderable remains of Art 
(ſuppoſed Egyptian) are theſe imitations, and variations 
of ancient Egyptian productions, a falſe idea 1s con- 
ceived from them, in relation to genuine works of that 
country. Egypt itſelf affords a few temples only : — 
Rome offers ſome truly ancient ſpecimens ; but many 


which are only Greco-Egyptian. Hieroglyphics are a 


ſure ſign of antiquity :» maſt others are doubtful. Imi- 
tations, hawever, being once faſhionable at Rome, con- 
tribute to convey a general, though not an accurate 


As 
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ficulty to work is well known, and baffles the ſkill of 
modern Artiſts. Let us alſo remark ſome things in 
which theſe buildings are deficient. (1) They have no 
ornaments ; not even the tomb has any relievo on it, 
(2) they have no hint of columns of any kind, or 
mouldings to correſpond with them : (3) they have no 
circular arches throughout their conſtruction; — other 
ancient Egyptian buildings generally have ornaments in 
profuſion, though of hieroglyphics only. Was this the 
reſult of the ſtate of Architecture at this time? Had 
the original tower of Babel, of which I conceive theſe are 
imitations, ' no arches? HeropoTvs indeed men- 
tions arches as ſupporting parts of it ; but were they 
circular arches, and if they were of that form, were they 
not added afterwards ? rather were not theſe pyramids 
tranſcripts of that famous edifice (which STR aBo calls 
pyramidal) before its enlargement, and ornament by | 


| NzsucHapyessar ? but which, being compoſed of 
| more durable materials, accredit the accounts of that 
| original which they endeavoured to emulate. With 
| this idea agrees the general form of all the antient 
| Egyptian temples remaining, which is univerſally pyra- 
midal, and of ſeveral very ancient ſtructures in India 
whoſe general reſemblance is little ſhort of exact. We | 


run little rifque in dating the pyramids before any other 
remaining ſtructures. 

We can by no means pretend to determine ſtrictly 
| the courſe of improvements adopted in private con- 
| ſtructions, or even in ſacred edifices, but as the uſual 
| progreſs of things is from ſmall to large, we may 

acquire ſome idea of this courſe; and we may as 
| well exemplity it in the buildings of Egypt as in thoſey 
| of any other nation. Always remembering, that pro- 
bability is all can be offered on ſuch very remote ſub- 

| jets; and this, as combined with, and regulated by, 
the manners of a people, their wants, the events of 
their 
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their hiſtory, their mixtures with other nations, and 
partial, or total, adoption of their cuſtoms, the acci- 
dents of their climate, and the nature of their religious 
rites and ceremonies. 

The private and humble dwellings of ordinary in- 
habitants, were never, in any country, ſo ſolidly con- 
ſtructed as to defy the ravages of time; nor were thoſe 
of the moſt opulent individuals deſigned for putpoſes 
beyond their perſonal accommodation: Palaces indeed 
were public building, and engaged the beſt Art of 
a nation; but theſe, in caſe of war and capture by 
the enemy, were molt likely to ſuffer in general pillage. 
The temples only, whoſe ſanctity might ſecure them 
from ruin, while their conſtruction, often ſuperior to 
that of the palaces, enſured their duration, - the temples 


only, can be expected to exhibit to later ages, the 


principles of Art as underſtood at the time of their 
erection. To this' agrees the preſent ſtate of all the 
antiquities exiſting in Egypt; a few ruins, ſcarce diſ- 
cernable, remain here and there, of ſome of the royal 
buildings in that country ; but, in general, the palaces 
may be regarded as leveled to the ground; whereas 
ſundry temiples have eſcaped the fury of men, and the 
accidents of ages, and remain; though decayed yet de- 
ciſive, monumetits of antient grandeur: 

The firſt temples were like the firſt dwellings, ſim- 
ple in conſtruction, and ſmall in dimenſions : the ſup- 
poſed habitation of a God, or a Goddeſs, differed 
little from the real habitation of the votary. Perhaps 
a ſimple cabin? or if a hedge, a mound of earth, or 
other ſmall incloſure furrounded it, this ſlight fence 
was thought ſufficient to indicate its conſecration, and 


to prevent intruſion. Afterwards, when the ſupport of 


an officiator was deemed honourable to the Divinity, 
the temple mult be avgmented to accommodate the 


H reſidents ; 
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reſidents ; and ſtrange indeed would it be, if the reſi- 
dents in one temple did not wiſh to honour their tute- 
lary Deity with more coſtly offerings,. in more ſump- 
tuous ſtructures, and with more numerous worſhip- 
pers than their rivals. Theſe required enlarged di- 
menſions of the edifice, and enlarged dimenſions re- 
quired additional {kill in the architect. If the longer 
beams were not better ſuſtained than the ſhorter, they 
would bend, perhaps break ; if the roof was not better 
conſtrued, it would alarm, and might deſtroy the 
votaries: the beams, therefore, were propped with 
ſupports, and Geometry was called in to adjuſt the 
roof. It is true, no wooden ſtructures remain to de- 
monſtrate this hypotheſis, yet in ſome lone buildings 
are preſerved very probable veſtiges of ſuch a pro- 
greſs. 

The poſition of a column in the middle of an entry, 
ſeems by no means ſo convenient as to be ſuppoſed 
deſirable; but it may here ſupport and prop the in- 
cumbent weight; and, certainly, a row of columns in 
the middle of an edifice, from end to end, ſeems cal- 
culated for no ſuperior purpoſe, being equally foreign 
from uſe and beauty. In fact, the awkwardneſs of 
this poſition was ſoon diſcovered, and columns were 
removed to a proportionate diſtance on each ſide the 
center; thereby acquiring uniformity at the ſame time 
they contributed ſtrength. 

Perhaps the word column ought not to be uſed as 
deſcriptive of theſe ſupports; they were probably 
mere upright beams; their branches lopped, but their 
trunks rough as nature furniſhed them ; probably too 
the idea of a capital as an ornament might be ſuggeſt- 
ed by an additional block to render one or other of 
ſufficient length: and thus might ſome happy genius, 
pleaſed with the appearance of a head-piece, and im- 

4 preſſed 
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preſſed with the beauty of uniformity, unite by rule 
what before was the effect of chance, and originate 
the rudimental principles of what we now term an 
ORDER. This appears to me as likely an account 
of that ſtrange peculiarity in the Doric order (undoubt- 
edly the moſt ancient), of having no baſe, but in all 
its remaining early ſpecimens, going ſtraight into the 
ground, as the commonly received ſuppoſition of its 
reſemblance to the human frame; which can be ſatis- 
factory only to thoſe who imagine that column was an- 
ciently without feet. 

The internal diſtribution of a temple deſerves 
attention; for think not the holy and moſt holy were 
equally acceſſible: the magnificence of the portico firſt 
ſtruck the mind with ſolemnity, before the worſhip- 
pers entered the ſacred edifice ; which was not on all 
occaſions ; for facrifices were uſually offered in the area 
before the temple, not inſide the building, which was 
totally dark, having no windows ; and little light from 
the door-way. Having paſſed the portico, the door 
admitted into the firſt apartment, beyond which was 
the adytum, or moſt profound receſs. Agreeably to 
theſe ideas, and in traditionary imitation of the vener- 
able gloom of conſecrated groves, moſt of the Pagan 
rites within their temples were performed in obſcurity ; 
or torches and lamps added a dim luſtre to the myſtic 
ceremonies. Such was their general conſtruction: but 
temples dedicated to many deities, were conſtantly open 
at the top; whether, ſuppoſing ſuch an aſſembly like 
that of the Gods on Olympus, or whether, to pro- 
vide againſt miſtakes in votaries, who might worſhip 
a wrong God of the aſſortment, I will not determine. 

I conceive, that moſt, if not all, of the truly ancient 
Egyptian rites, were commemorative of facts, or of 
perſons, or of both united. Nothing ſeems mote pro- 
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bably to have been their origin than a deſire of in- 
forming poſterity on the ſubject of certain occurrences 


_ eſteemed intereſting, and to tranſmit ideas and rela- 


tions of them to future generations : but where hiſto- 
ric records are unknown, except to a very few, where 
letters (if exiſting) do not popularly prevail, what bet- 
ter method can be ſuggeſted to aſſiſt tradition, than 
ceremonies imitating and repreſenting in ſame degree 
the fact to be tranſmitted? Suppoſe it a bloody bat- 
tle; — a ſham fight renewed the whole ſtory ; eſpecially 


if the names of the contending parties were annually 


repeated: Suppoſe it a death deeply lamented ;—an an- 
nual mourning on the day of deceaſe, and eſpecially if 
accompanied by funeral ſolemnities, for ſuch or ſuch 
a perſon, revived the grief of all attendants. On the 
other hand, if it was a ſignal benefit, — joy and exulta- 
tion had its memorative force on this occaſion; and 
fell little ſhort of that pleaſure which attended the ori- 
ginal fact. This was doubtleſs the firſt mode of hiſtoric 
information; it is in its nature the moſt impreſſive, and 
the moſt laſting: witneſs the paſſover yet retained 
among the Jews, the Euchariſt among Chriſlians, 
and many. ſimilar inſtances, though perhaps ſomewhat 
changed in their objects by ſucceeding ſuperſtitions, 
ſtill exiſting in the eaft. The Arabs have ſome, they 
refer ſo far back as to Iſhmael: and Egypt has ſome, 
very plauſibly thought to be derived from the gene- 


rations which ſucceeded Oris. 


The firft worſhip was in the open air; or in the ſo- 
lemn grove: nor was any tent, ſhed, or protection 
raiſed, till a ſacred encloſure, at leaſt, if not till an 
idol, was to be protected; to whom after a while, a 
guardian was added. To accommodate the idol, a 
houſe was built, and to accommodate the guardian, 
this houſe had various additions, and augmentations, 


till 


8 * 
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till it became what we term a temple. This, in a 
few words, is the hiſtory of ArchiteCture ; varied no 
doubt by a thouſand different circumſtances, local, or 
accidental, to ſuit the ability, or the fancy, or the ſuper- 
ſtition, of the time and place, or of erectors and pa- 
trons. f 

Sculpture in Egypt appears to have early reached a 
certain degree of merit, and to have adopted a cer- 
tain ſtyle, mode of expreſſion, and effect, which it long 
retained: and which in ſome departments became ve- 
nerable and ſacred. That the Egyptians practiſed 
ſculpture in wood, from early ages, appears among 
other inſtances from the number of figures ſhewn 
to HrropoTus by the prieſts of Egypt, repre- 


ſenting ſo many (I ſuppoſe, Poyal) prieſts in ſucceſ-- 


ſion, every one being obliged to place there his ſta- 
tue: each of which was denoted as a “ pyromis, ſon 
of a pyromis;” i. e. a great perſonage, but no deity. 
After wood, ivory was a very favourite ſubſtance, being 
eaſily cut, and of great delicacy. Sycamore wood 
was in repute among the Egyptians. It may bear a 
query whether it was not part of the office of the E- 
gyptian prieſts to provide 1dols for the temples ; per- 
haps, of their own pertormance : this may derive ſome 
ſupport from the Lfraclites* application to AARON to 
make them Gods; and from the part he took in that 
buſineſs. Had not the people ſeen ſuch inſtances in 
the country they quitted? Why elſe overlook the 
abilities of BZALEEL? and HoLtas ? 

Many circumſtances concurred to render ſtatues of 
wood likely to be the firſt adopted: the material being 
eaſily worked, light of carriage from place to place, 
when requiſite, as in public religious proceſſions, light 
of weight, if placed on any ſupport, or pedeſtal, and 
ſufceptible of painting, gilding, and other ornament. 
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The expence of working ftone, was no doubt greatly 
ſuperior to that of working wood, or of caſting metals ; 
while wood was leſs liable to accidents than ſtatues 
of terra cotta, (the firſt of models) to which a down- 
fall was utter ruin. Some of theſe wooden figures, or 
imitations of them, alſo in wood ſtill exiſt. As to 
Egyptian ſtone ſtatues the labour in working fome of 
them is prodigious; thoſe of porphyry conſumed a 
whole year in poliſhing only. 

We cannot properly call the rough unhewn ſtyli, or 
memorial pillars, or Betulia, by the name of Sculp- 
ture: though I think, we muſt allow them to be very 
early approaches to it; if not the origin of this Art. 
But we are to conſider them as too large and cumber- 
ſome to be carried about the perſon, while yet the 
ſame devotion that erected them, would wiſh to have 
the fact memorialiſed by the moſt convenient tokens, 
by tokens relating to the power, or divinity, ſo com- 
memorated ; and, as by degrees, the idea prevailed of that 
divinity in ſome ſort accompanying its repreſentations, 
the devotee would wiſh to have thoſe advantages always 
at hand, always in his houſe, always about his per- 
ſon, as well as in the public ſtructure or temple ; and 
hence the numerous ſmaller ſtatues of wood, or of 
metal, which were little elſe than ſo many protecting 
deities, taliſmans, or charms. But if we are to con- 
ſider moſt of the public Egyptian religious rites, as 
being commemorations of deceaſed perſons, Oftris, 
Ifis, and others, we may conclude theſe perſons were 
repreſented as preſent at ſuch ceremonies; often, by 
their images together with their ſymbols ;—theſe 
images were imitations of thoſe coffins wherein they 
were incloſed ;—thoſe coffins were no other than the 
mummies of theſe ſuppoſed deities, and as we know 


the 
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the general form of mummies, we perceive in them 
the firſt objects of ſtudy propoſed to Art. 

[ conceive, that, at firſt, the very identical mummies 
of Oſiris and Js were uſed in the commemoration ſer- 
vices of the city where they were depolited : ſome ac- 
cidental cauſe might, after a time, change them for 
copies in that city ; and all other cities muſt be con- 
tent with copies, or with ideal portraits, as ſubſtitutes 
from their firſt acceptance of ſuch worthip : if then the 
images of dead perſons were properly the firſt Sculp- 
tures, no wonder they were ſtill and motionleſs ;—their 
arms hung down cloſe to their ſides, as did thoſe of 
2 mummy ; their legs were cloſed, as were thoſe of a 
mummy ;—hke a mummy too, the features of the 
face were but ſlightly marked, and the front of the fi- 
gure only was paid attention to; becauſe, as mum- 
mies originally ſtood in niches in the walls, the back 
parts were totally concealed from the ſpectator. The 
Egyptians had the mummies of their anceſtors placed 
orderly in their apartments ; and boaſted in ſuch a gal- 
lery, as our noble families do in the pictured portraits 
of their progenitors. May it not be thought that the 
embalmers were the firſt ſculptors ; and that a wooden 
image being formed, it was painted to a mummy, when 
from ſome accident (as dying in a foreign country) 
the real perſon was not procurable, and hence we diſ- 
cover why countries at a diſtance from the original ſeat 
of ſuch worſhip, were leſs ſcrupulous reſpecting the 
forms and attitudes of their ſacred images ; becauſe they 
were leſs acquainted with, and leſs intereſted in, the 
veracity of the portrait-repreſentation. 

Mummies were ſtanding figures; but ſome of the 
Egyptian ſtatues were ſitting : this we account for, 
from the ſubſequent ideas of the country (and certain- 


ly theſe are later figures.) Where labour and exer- 
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tion are conſigned intirely to the lower claſſes, and in- 


dolence is ſuppoſed to be a privilege attendant on rank, 


+ * 


where to be waited on, is to be moſt ſtrongly diſ- 
tinguiſned from thoſe who wait, in a hot climate, 
which produces laxity of habit, and of manners, a 


' fitting poſture will be indulged by all capable of 


indulging it: this obtains in thoſe parts at this day; 
and probably always was ſo. Hence, deities were after 
a time, among the Egyptians repreſented fitting : 2. e. 
Teceiving in ſtate the homages, the ſervices, the adora- 
tions, of their worſhippers ; and as being thereby placed 
at the utmoſt diſtance of attitude and appearance from 


ordinary men. 


If Sxsosr RIS lived, as ſome ſuppoſe, in A. M. 2800, 


ante A. D. Cir 1200 years, and if he was the author of 


thoſe immenſe works attributed to him, (which no one 


* doubts) it follows, that Sculpture as well as Architec- 


ture was cultivated in his reign ; as is demonſtrated by 
the great Egyptian obeliſks now at Rome; and yet 
further by the account of his erecting female Hermes 
in the countries Which he had conquered without re- 
fiſtance. If the date of Seso$sTRIs be lowered (to ante 
A. D. Cir 1000) although the works attributed to him 
are correſpondently lowered alio, yet unleſs thoſe un- 
dertakings could be ſuppoſed the very earlieſt of their 


kind in Egypt, the Arts loſe nothing of their antiqui- 


ty by this circumſtance. However that may be, it is 
granted their workmanſhip is excellent in its kind: and 
the tools with which it is wrought were of ingenious 
contrivance, and excellent temper ; circumſtances which 


Indicate progreſs in {kill and manufacture. 


But we may with little riſque trace the progreſs in 
form of the early. figures ;—placing firſt, the Betulia, 
or ſimple ſtones, erected but not worked; doubtleſs 


their firſt improvement was the addition of a head; 


* 


and 
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and this head was meant to be characteriſtic of thè di- 
vinity commemorated; barely, perhaps, at: firſt diſtin- 
guiſhing whether male or female, whether old or 
young : yet in time this excellence would gradually be 
attained. -But as the character of the face alone, was 
certainly inadequate to elear diſtinction; there was ne- 
ceſſary ſome adjunct eircumſtance, ſymbol, or peculia- 
rity, whereby x. ſpecific deity intended ſhould be diſ- 
criminated : this ſeems to imply hands, to hold ſuch 
a token, theſe were improved by arms, and afterwards, 
arms at length not riſing from the breaſt, hut growing 
from the ſhoulders; thus the upper part of the figure 
acquired a kind of perfection, while the whole body 
and legs were repreſented by plain ſtone. (Theſe. 
terms, or termini, were extremely popular, and long 
in uſe, and are retained by dur Artiſts). Some 
of theſe termini had feet; probably ſuch as were 
required to ſtand on ſomewhat of an elevation, whe- 
ther altar, or pedeſtal; ſeparated from a wall: this ad- 
dition of feet hinted ſtrongly at the diviſton of the 
legs, which were long indicated, before they were diſ- 
joined; and after they were disjoined/ were long kept 
parallel, and together, and ſtrait upright, in perfect con- 
formity to the mummies, their venerated and conſe- 
crated prototypes. | 

Symbols are of very early invention, and. of very 
general uſe ; and as they conſtantly accompanied cer- 
tain deities, they became objects of reſpect, veneration, 
and worſhip, even when ſeparate from their peculiar 
divinities- May we not gueſs that the expences, &c. 
attending images .of the gods, rendered theſe leſſer 
idols popular ? alſo, that theſe from being ſubſtitutes, 
became afterwards adjuncts, and might occaſion that 
monſtrous mixture of animal heads, &c. which pre- 
vailed. They Were alſo more cquvenient of carriage as 


I tallſmans, 
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taliſmans, or charms, a cuſtom very prevalent i in the 
eaſt, formerly as well as at preſent. 

Symbols ſeem to have ariſen from ſeveral cauſes : 
( 1) from the names of per ſons repreſented; if Rachel 
fignifies a ſheep, Su/ama a lilly, and Rhoda a roſe, —a 
ſheep, a lilly, a roſe, will bring to mind Rachel, Su- 
anna, or Rhode ; put either of theſe ſymbols into the 
hand-of an image, you have, if not the portrait, yet an 
ideal memorial, of the perſon intended. (2) From the 
favorite animals of great perſonages : if Ofiris had a fa- 
vorite dull, he might be conſtantly attended by the ani- 
mal; whence, after his death, a bull might become his 
repreſentative. (3) If Qfiris was the firſt perſon who 
tamed and domeſticated wild cattle, the Bull was not 
utyuſtly attributed to him: the ſame idea we know ap- 
plies (to IN or) to Cores and her corn. (4) The quali- 
ties of the mind were early expreſſed by reference to 
animals; &c. courage by a lion, ſagacity by an elephant : 
and perhaps patient labour, and courageous fortitude, . 
combined with docility and benevolence, as being of 
great uſe to mankind, were ſome of the qualities attri- ; 
buted to Oferis when the zull was determined as his 
ſymbol. (5) Particular exploits againſt wild animals 
or againſt perſons or ſtates ſymbolized by wild animals, 
&c. might occaſion a name; and from a name, a 
ſymbol to the party; in this cafe it would be analogous . 
to certain of our own coats of arms. (6). Enſigns of 
dignity, the crown, the ſcepter, and afterwards rays, 
the nimbus, &c. ſpeak for themſelves. | 

The particularities of the Egyptian ſtyle of 9 N. 
ture, may be hinted at, under the articles, conforma- 
tion, or feature; attitude, or poſture ; and idea or ex- 
preſſion. Art naturally imitates what objects are be- 
fore it: if the uſual figures of the natives of a. country 


be tall and fr, or ſhort and ſquab, ſach. will Art, pro- 
duce. 
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duce, The natives of Egypt were not entirely remov- 
ed from ſomewhat of a Chineſe figure, and ſuch many « 


of their ſtatues repreſent them: ſome. have thought 


Ar1sToLE juſtifies the remark. that the bone of Kein 


legs turned outwards. 


Their female figures though at flight of ſhape 


have very large breaſts. 


The Ethiopians, and perhaps natives of upper Egypt | 
alſo (often ſpoken of under the name of Ethiopians) had 
flat noſes: the Egyptians were akogether ſun-burat and 


brown of colour. 
The attitude of their figures is Rif and awkward : 


often the feet parallel; eſpecially in ſitting figures. In 


ſtanding figures, one foot is commonly advanced. In 


their figures of men, the arms generally hang down on 
the ſides; to which they alſo: adhere; conſequently, ſo 


far as depends on the arms, they are motionleſs, Har- 
pecrates with his finger on his ups is an evident excep- 
tion, yet even his arm adheres cloſely to his. breaſt. 
In their figures of women, only the right arm adheres 
to the (ide, the left being folded on the boſom: they 


are very thin-waiſted. Sometimes their attitudes were 


crouching, or reſting on the knees and heel; a poſi- 
tion ſtill retained in the caſt, and uſed by ſervants be- 
fore their maſters. Probably where this attitude oc- 
curs it denotes a worſhipper, or ſuppliant. 

Their ſtyle of drawing has as few projections as poſ- 
| fible; a ſmooth even line prevails uniformly : the bones 
and muſcles are but, ſlightly hinted, the nerves and yeins 
not at all. The knees, elbows, and neck, ſhew the 


rifings of nature: the ſpine is rarely viſible ; not at all 


in figures placed (as moſt of them were) againſt co- 
lumns. 


The heads of Egyptian figures have eyes deſcending | 
obliquely, ſcarcely funk at all into the head, but level 
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with the ſuperficies of the face; the eye-brows, eye- 


ids, and form of the lips, are uſually indicated by lines 


cut in the ſtone : the eye-brows riſe at their extremities 
on the temples ; the cheek-bone' is high, and ſtrong; 
the chin meagre and ſhort, nat forming a well-ſhaped 
oval to the head: the junction of the lips, inſtead of 
deſcending ſomewhat at its external termination, riſes ; 
the mouth is always ſhut; the ears are placed remark- 
-ably high ; the hands are ordinary, the feet are flat, and 
large, the toes flat without artieulations, the nails are de- 
noted by angular inciſions in no degree rounded. 

In their figures of certain animals che Egyptians 
adopted much freer principles, gliding outlines and 
winding ſweeps ; and the parts are well made out: 
the reafon ſrems to be, that religious veneration did not 
equally include them as objects of concern, whereas 
the human ſtatues being uſually repreſentations of di- 
vinities, or kings, or prieſts (their ſubſtitutes on earth) 


ſuperſtition once fatisfied, there fixed its ſtandard. 


'PLaTo ſays the Egyptian ſculptures of his day, dif- 


fered nothing from thoſe made a thouſand years before; 


if th's mould be relied on, we may by means of the 
Egyptian ſtatues remaining, give a very good gueſs at 
the original productions of Art among them ; and per- 
haps not among them only, as that period of time car- 
ries us back to a date, when this degree of merit 
feems what might be natural to the Art, as en Te 
tiſed in moſt nations. 

It was not poſſible, in after times, when they re- 
preſented gods with the heads of hawks, or lions, or 
cats, "that elegance, ſhould enſue; the © compoſi- 
tion was ruined” at once, Reaſon ſuppoſes that theſe 
wild thoughts were adjuncts to the figure, which at 


firſt was free from them; the taſte that could adopt 
them, def erves not the nare. | 


The 
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The ſphinx was a favourite ſubject in Egypt; and 
ſome of them are well treated: they have the head of 
a woman, the hinder parts of a lion. There are allo 
men-ſphinxes, and other variations. 

In regard to their draperies, moſt of their men 5. 
gures are naked, except a napkin about the loins, ar- 
ranged in ſmall folds, but none are ever quite naked. 
Their women: figures are covered with drapery; but it 
fits fo cloſe” to the body, as to be ſenſible only at its 
edges, about the neck, and the legs ; and, where-folds 
naturally mult be, they are very lightly indicated : whence 
at firſt ſight they may be thought naked, though in- 
tirely clothed. It is likely theſe dreſſes mean to re- 
preſent extremely fine muſlinz and I have ſometunes 
thought that muſlin of this. delicate - texture was really 
the famous fine linen of Egypt. 

Their bas-reliefs are nearly flat: which is one reaſon 
why many of them are well preſerved to this day, 

It is to be obſeryed, that many Greek maſters have 
occaſionally imitated Egyptian figures; that often, one 
ſtyle is grafted on the other; and that, though the 
Egyptians themſelves never quitted their preſcribed 
mode, yet foreign countries, where the worſhip of their 
gods preyailed, were not ſo ſcrupulous. Now it ſome- 
times happens that as the moſt conſiderable remains of Art 
(ſuppoſed Egyptian) are theſe imitations, and variations 
of ancient Egyptian productions, a falſe idea is con- 
ceived from them, in relation to genuine works of that 
country. Egypt itſelf affords a few temples only :— 
Rome offers ſome truly ancient ſpecimens ; but many 
which are only Greco-Egyptian. Hieroglyphics are a 
ſure ſign of antiquity :- maſt others are doubtful. Imi- 
tations, however, being once faſhionable at Rome, con- 
tribute to convey a general, though not an accurate 


knowledge, of the taſte they copied. 4th 
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As to Egyptian painting, none remains that we know 
of, except a few incruſtations of colours on temples in 
upper Egypt; theſe, beautiful and freſh as the firſt day 
they were done, atteſt an excellence, in their compo- 
fiction, which raiſes our admiration. Being painted on 
relievos they have no folds, or ſhades: ſome parts of 
them are gilt. As to the figures given by Mr. Bxvuce 
they are not particular, or correct enough, to furniſh 
a deciſion, even of what they reprefent : indeed the dif- 
ficulty of procuring correct copies is inſuperable. 

There are alſo a few imitations of their mode of 
painting diſcovered at Herculaneum : but as theſe are 
comparatively modern, we cannot tell by them, what 
judgment to form of the originals they imitate ; nor 
of their degree of imitation ; whether they may juſtly 
be eſteemed copies conducted by competent maſters, 
or mere memoranda, or done by deſcription. 

Some few engravings on precious ſtones remain, to 
which may be applied the remarks made on their ſtatues. 

It may be ſtrongly doubted whether Artiſts were in 
any re ſpectable eſteem in Egypt, as no mention is made 
of their names, or any notice of their ſtations hinted 
at, notwithſtanding the admiration ſo often beſtowed 
on the temples, palaces, &c. which they erected. A 
caſual hint has preſerved the name of Memnon Syc- 
wirs, and of him only, if indeed it be not the name 
of a ſtatue, rather than an artiſt. 

Very little is known reſpecting the condition of Art 
in Egypt in ages ſucceeding the time of SesoSTRIS: 
the devaſtations of NeBUCHADNesSaR and CAMBYSES, 
deprived the country of its records. HERODOTrus ſays 
bur little on the ſubject ; and very few authentic glean- 
ings of remote antiquity fell to the lot of Diopokus 
SICULUS. But after the diſperſion of Art and Arrtiſts 
from Athens, by war and DwiertrIvs, the ProLE- 


MIES 
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Mes of Egypt gave great encouragement to [kill and 
ability; I might add to patience, alſo, ſince porphyry 
eſpecially, required no- {mall portion of this quality to 


complete it as a work of Art, and very conſiderable 


works were about this time executed in Baſalt. As the ſc 
productions were altogether Grecian, and performed 
by Greek artiſts, they can ſcarcely be directly referred 
to the Arts of Egypt. 


The ſucceſſors of PToLEMy EveRGETES, were mon- 
ſters: Art could not flouriſh under ſuch tyrants, and 


Thebes itſelf was almoſt utterly ruined under ProLemy 
LaTHYRuUusS; as Alexandria had been by perſecution and 
baniſhment of its citizens, and the flight of artiſts, by 
his father Payscon, ante A. D. 136. Arts and learning 


therefore rather exiſted than flouriſhed, down to the 
days of the laſcivious CLeoeaTRa, and the inchanted 
AnTowny. Afterwards, when Egypt became a Ro- 


man province, the emperors deprived it of many of its 


nobleſt ornaments, which they transferred to Rome; 


where, under various fates, they have been hitherto 


preſerved for the inſpection of the curious; and this 
has been a favourable ſhelter to them, elſe had they 


been alſo deſtroyed by the ſame rude hands, as ruined 


Alexandria, and by the fame barbarity as uſed the 
books of its library to light the fires of the baths, to 


the total extinction of the glory of Egypt. 


PERSIA. 
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PERSIA. 


PERSIA had artiſts from the earlieſt ages; but time 
has deprived us of their performances. Perſepolis alone 
offers any remains of their works in marble, and of 
their edifices ; but as theſe buildings are almoſt totally 
deſtroyed, their figures, being bas-reliets, are greatly in- 
jured: we can however diſcover the forms of their 
dreſſes, and enough to obtain a general idea of the 
objects of their worſhip. 

The leading principles of their art are allied to thoſe 
of Egypt; but no ſcientific Artiſt has yet publiſhed 
remarks on them ;—neither can we tell their date; 


nor determine whether they exhibit the beſt merit of 


their age : whether Art was then advancing, or declin- 
ing, or at its height. Some Perſian engraved precious 
ſtones are extant. After the Grecian manners were 


introduced among them, and after the eſtabliſhment of 


the Parthian kingdom, their works, eſpecially their 


medals, of which many remain, deviated from their 
ancient taſte to that of the Greeks: but being no doubt 


conducted, and directed, if not executed, by Greek 
artiſts, we cannot juſtly eſtimate by them the merit of 
Perſian Art. 
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PHENICIA. | 


Tur Phenicians had the ſame principles of Art as the 
Egyptians, and Babylomans: but of theſe we can 
only judge from what medals are come down to us; 
no figure that we can appropriate to them being known. 4 
Carthage, being the daughter of Tyre, no doubt re- 
ccived its Art from thence; and by means of the me- 
dals of Carthage, we may eſtimate thoſe of Phenicia; 
with little doubt, while the intercourſe was en 
and the relation acknowledged. 
But what if Tyre and Zidon, univerſally placed among 
the moſt ancient of cities, and univerſally acknow- 


ledged moſt mercantile and opulent communities what 
if they alſo cultivated the Arts, as we know they did | 


letters ; what if they trafficked in, and exported, gold and 9 
ſilver wares, ornamented with figures, or vaſes, embel- i; 
liſhed in various manners ; or idols ready prepared for 
newly erected temples— in ſuch cafe, it would be 
no wonder that Hiram king of Tyre furniſhed ſuch 
aſſiſtance to SoLoMon when building his temple.—It is 
at leaſt evident, that the people who were the beſt 
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cutters of wood, may be thought able ſculptors, that | {al 
thoſe who built the beſt ſhips, muſt underſtand as well 1 
geometry, as aſtronomy, metallurgy, the methanic Arts, | 4 V 
and a variety of other knowledge—is it likely that ' 3M 
where riches, and knowledge of theſe arts abounded, 1 
the Arts of Deſign ſhould be omitted? It may indeed 4 " | 
be thought they only circulated the productions of | Wl 
other countries: but it ſeems more probable, thoſe who f be | 
could make their own Hercules, and chains to ſecure 1 
him, could make other deities, if a market was open 1 


for them.“ 


K JUDEA. \ 
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JUDEA. 


Tus Jews were by no means exalted as Artiſts : So- 
LoMon performed his works by the help of foreign ar- 
tiſts ; and their national dread of idolatry diſcouraged 
the progreſs of Sculpture. What | images of gods they 
occaſionally adopted, were imported from abroad, and 
are uſually denominated ſtrange, or ſtranger-gods. Yet 
that they practiſed ornaments of various kinds, appears 
not only from the number of rings, braceiets, &c. 
worn by them ; but may be further inferred trom the 
number of craftſmen, (1,000 of them and ſmiths toge- 
ther) chizzellers which NeBUCHADNEZZAR Carried to 
Babylon. The alluſions in the Scriptures to various 
ornamental parts of dreſs, to embroidery, to jewels, 
and to other circumſtances, prove they had no ſmall 
ſhare of oſtentation; and though, it may be, that like 
the preſent Turks, they repreſented no living animal, 
yet as ſome few of their medals exiſt, with the type of 
the rod, and the vine, and the vaſe, it is not impoſſible 
they might indulge alſo in other ornaments, which did 
not require human or other figures. | 

It is very credible, that after the times of Davip and 
SOLOMON, the golden calves of Bethel, &c. Art 
might receive the patronage of individuals whoſe houſes 
and furniture, at leaſt, would partake of the national 
taſte, to the time of the Babyloniſh captivity ; from 
which time to their ſubjection to the Romans, proba- 
bly the eaſtern taſte prevailed; and afterwards the 
Greek. HxRop's temple was altogether Greciſed. 


ARABIA. 
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As to the Arabs we know little about their attention 
to Art; and yet ſome very curious inſtances of Art 
remain among them : not forgetting the famous Caaba 
of Mecca; and the black ſtone of Venus; and its creſ- 
cent. 

The literature of the Arabs has been great; when 
it ſnall be better underſtood in Europe, we may find 
that this people have had their Art and their artiſts, 
and that from very diſtant periods. 


Arabia is a regjon of great extent: the paſtoral life 
is followed in many parts; — where moving tent-towns 
are in uſe, whatever ornaments or images Art may fur- 
niſh they muſt be ſmall: but in ſome cities they may 
be, and probably are, more conſiderable; Poetry has 
been, and is, highly cultivated ;—and if at preſent, Ma- 
hometan ſuperſtition has forbidden repreſentations by 
images, it is becauſe Maho found idols very nu- 
merous and popular; and from the groſs worſhip at- 


tached to them, they became objects of his eſpecial 
prohibition, and hatred. 
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OF THE ARTS IN EUROPE. 


Ix, as has been ſuppoſed by ſome learned men, 
Ham was the ſame perſon as Cronus or Ofiris, and 
Js was his wife, there ſeems much probability that 
ſeveral parts of Greece as well as Aſia minor had very 
early intercourſe with Egypt: but, if, as Sir Isaac 
Nxwrox ſuppoſed, by Oſiris is meant SzsosTRIs, and 
by SxsosrRISs, SHISHac king of Egypt in the days of 
RrHOBOAMu king of.Ifrael, ante A. D. 1002, then the 
antiquity of that deity is very much abated, unleſs in 
this caſe, a revival and renewed application of thoſe 
original idolatrous rites be ſuppoſed, as now transferred 
to the reigning king ; which, from later inftances of 
ſimilar vanity, is not incredible. If Ofiris be placed 
one generation lower, and ſo be the ſame with Mr1zz atm, 
the various journeys he is ſaid to have undertaken, and 
the celonies he ſent out from Egypt, to ſettle in va- 
rious parts, juſtify the inference of this intercourſe, 
Not that Jaener and his poſterity (who quitting Ba- 
bylon has occupied moſt European countries) was 
now excluded from them, but that, probably, many 
advantageous ſpots, bays, harbours, &c. were not by 
them at firſt dilcovered, and after diſcovery, were not 
peopled. Often alſo the inhabitants of newly erected 
towns admitted ſtrangers into their communities; and 
indeed were glad of the additional ſtrength they derived 
from ſuch aſſociation. 
Mosxs ſays, Gen. x. 13. Mizp aim begat Ludim, 
(the Ludites) which ſeems to point pretty ſtrongly at 
the origin of the antient kingdom of Lydia, That Miz- 
RAIM might have a ſon whom he named Lud, is not 
unpoſhible ; but that the form of the word uſed, ex- 
preſſes 
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preſſes a people, is certain; and that this people de- 
rived their origin from Mizgalu, or Egypt. Lydia 
ſent colonies into Italy. 

Nevertheleſs, as the poſterity of JapneT ( /apetos 
among the Greeks) peopled Europe, though we can- 
not tell preciſely the date of their quitting Babylon, 
except we refer it to the confuſion of tongues, they 
naturally carried with them- their ſhare of the know- 
ledge of their native land ; to this, when they came to 
the ſca-coaſt, they added that of navigation; and by 
ths, if they proceeded northward, croſſing large rivers, 
or if they proceeded ſouthward, crofling the Archipe- 
lago, they entered and populated Europe. We ſhould 
do wrong if we imagine any regular train of migration 
in theſe inſtances : we ſhould rather conceive, that after 
various changes and removals, the coloniſts ſettled and 
fixed their habitations as directed by circumſtances. 

The moſt ancient monarchy of Greece whereof we 
have any hiſtoric account, is that of Sicyon; on the 
northweſt fide of the peninfula : this kingdom was 
firſt called Ægialea, perhaps from its firſt king KOI“ 
ALEUS: Whoſe reign is by Archbiſhop: UsU ER, fixed to 
A.M. 1915, about the middle of the third century 
after the flood. It appears from hence, that he was 
cotemporary with Ninvs in Aſſyria, and MIZ RAI in 
Egypt, and before the birth of ABRAHAM about 76 
or 80 years. | 

Arcadia and Argos were little later in time, if at all; 
but we are not to conſider theſe ſettlements in their 
carly ſtate as either numervus or ſplendid ; though 
termed kings, their leaders were perhaps by courteſy 
complimented with the regal title, and little able to 
cultivate even the earth extenſively, much lefs the de- 
corative talents of their ſubjects, or aſſociates. For 
a3 the nuinbers of their companion-fubjets were rarely 
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very conſiderable, or very wealthy, but rather ſuch 
perſons as ſought to improve their circumſtances, we 
muſt ſuppoſe them firſt attentive to their ſupport, be- 
fore they could think of elegance. 

It appears then that although Babylon furniſhed Eu- 
rope with its firſt inhabitants, and that by means of 
Aſia minor, and Lydia, &c. they kept up ſome com- 
munication with it, yet, that after a while the power 
of Egypt, and the ready - paſſage thither by ſea, ſu- 
perſeded the former connection, and ſtrengthened the 
intercourſe between theſe countries, We may, there- 
fore, rather expect the learning of the Egyptians to be 
imported into Greece, than that of Babylon, and rather 
the cuſtoms civil and religious, the manners, the taſte, 
and the principles of Egypt, as diſtin& from, though 
traditionally, and perhaps cloſely, allied to the Baby- 
loniſh, than thoſe of that intended center of mankind in 
the welt. | 

Egypt being the ſeat of a powerful monarchical go- 
vernment, and great population, was early one of the 
ſeats of Art, and capable of directing its efforts to very 
conſiderable undertakings ; was enriched by its traffic 
with other nations; was furniſhed with all deſirable ma- 
terials for Art to work upon; and being very populous, 
and plentifully ſupplied with the neceſſaries of life, its 
inhabitants, and eſpecially, its princes, had leifure to 
cultivate and ſtudy the principles of Art, and to unite 
practice with theory. From theſe cauſes becoming 
famous, foreigners from all parts reſorted to Egypt ; 
philoſophers to ſtudy ethics, hiſtorians to procure ma- 
terials for hiſtory, and architects to inſpect its build- 
ings, and their decorations, in order to imitate them 
in their native countries. 

Europe was divided into numerous ſtates, and pro- 
vinces; and Greece eſpecially, far from being united 

| | 77 
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under one head, was ſubdivided into numerous com- 
munities, often jealous of each other, and often at va- 
riance; nor till their powers were ſettled, could that 
emulation, afterwards fo impulſive, act with any effect, 
if indred in behalf of Art it did really exiſt. The 
earlieſt ſettled cities were the forwardeſt in commerce: 
hence Tyre ſupplied Greece with many commodities, 
with manufactures, with letters, and with gods. 

The more antient we ſuppoſe the ſettlements and 
ſociety of Europe, the more their ſtate of knowledge, 
and of art, is imperfect; their ideas and ſtyle are ſo 
much the nearer to that of ſimple nature, nor could the 
advances made in Art among better informed people, 
ſpeedily reach them. In later times, after having at- 
tained to ſomewhat of proſperity, and even of renown, 
after being viſited by foreigners for purpoſes of com- 
merce, and perhaps being ſhewn by them productions 
ſuperior to their own, the principle of imitation would 
exert itſelf, and latent genius would ſtrike out novelty 
and improvement. Emulation, the natural compa- 
nion of ingenuity, would prompt ſome to ſeek abroad 
that information not to be acquired at home, and the 
hiſtory of DepaLvs is a ſtriking illuſtration of this ſen- 
timent. DepaLvs is dated 50 or 60 years before the 
war of Troy; and conſequently muſt be placed ac- 
cording to the date of that event, which like moſt other 
points of chronology 1s variouſly aſſumed, hot without 
plauſtbility, whether higher, or lower. He is ſaid in 
conjunction with his nephew TaLvs, to have invented 
the ſaw, the turning lathe, the wimble, the chip-ax, 
and other inſtruments of carpentry ; but is eſpecially 
noted for having viſited the labyrinth of Egypt, in or- 
der to build a fimilar palace for Minos king of Crete; 
for ſeparating the legs of ſtatues, and giving them an 
air of life, and motion; and for the application of fails 
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to ſhips. The time of this illuſtrious genius forms an 


epoch in the hiſtory of Art. Pavsanias ſays, that 
fome of his figures in wood remained to his time; and 
that notwithſtanding their groſs workmanſhip, they 
had ſomewhat noble, and even divine: that their work- 
manſhip could not but be groſs, we may eafily infer 
from the circumſtances of their author; no leſs than 
from the relation of SocRaTEs, who giving the opi- 
nion of the Sculptors of his day, ſaid, if DzpaLus 
ſhould return to earth, and per:orm works like thoſe 
attributed to him, he would be laughed at by his fel- 
low artiſts. 

It is eaſy to conceive, that after any maſter had ſo 
far unſhackled his Art, improved its principles, and in- 
creaſed its opportunities, ſucceeding Artiſts would ſeek 
and apply yet additional embelliſhments, and tread in 
the ſteps of their illuſtrious pattern: their works alſo 
would be more eſteemed, more in requeſt, and their 
every power be exerted to the utmoſt, to acquire or 
maintain, their reputation. 

As we cannot accurately judge of the abilities of any 
people merely from deſcription of their works, we na- 
turally pay moſt attention to thoſe whoſe performances 
are come down to us; and theſe I would lightly hint 
at, as divided into the ſchools of Hetruria, of Greece, 
aud of Rome. 

After the Egyptians, the Etruſcans are the moſt an- 
cient people, who by cultivating Art advanced it to a 
certain degree of perfection; and we are peculiarly in- 
tereſted in their behalf, becauſe, what ſeem to be ſome 
of their earlieſt ſpecimens of Art have happily ſurvived 
the calamities of Ages, and are now ſubmitted to our 
inſpection. 

Etruria was colonized partly from Tonia or Lydia, 
and partly from Greece: but theſe colonies peopled it, 
at 
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at various periods, and under various circumſtances; 
The firſt colony was ſix hundred years before the latter, 
and under the conduct of TYRHENuSs; whether the Pe- 
laſgi who accompanied him were properly a Greek 
people, or whether the Greeks of thoſe days did not 
call all adventurers by ſea Pelaſgoi, may be doubted : I 
have ſome perſuaſion of the truth of the latter idea; 
which, if juſt, then the Pelaſgi who ſettled in Etruria, 
might not be excluſively Greeks, from Arcadia, and 
Attica, but adventurers from Aſia minor alſo, and con- 
ſequently no ſtrangers to the Arts of Aſſyria, and Lydia. 
However that might be, they ſettled in the country 
of (modern) Piſa, to which they gave the name Tyrbe- 
nia: they were acquainted with ſea-affairs; and tra- 
verſed the enterprize of the Argonauts; whence 'we 
may conclude their commerce, and their navy, to have 
been what in thoſe days was thought reſpectable. 

A ſecond conſiderable colony re-inforced the former 
about 300 years before HzropoTus; and now they 
ſpread throughout Italy, further extended their com- 
merce, and formed alliances with the Phenicians, thoſe 
univerſal traffickers. 

The Abbe WiNncKELMAN is of opinion, that the 
Etruſcan works remaining, are manifeſt proofs that 
theſe latter colonies introduced into Etruria as well let- 
ters as Arts : which opinion is ſupported by their my- 
thology, and the events they repreſent : but it is, alſo, 
every way poſſible they might have received inſtruction 
reſpecting theſe matters from Phenicia, if not from 
Egypt; and no reaſon occurs why they ſhould not 
have been (like Sicily and Sardinia) included among 
the nations viſited by thoſe who were every-where diſ- 
perſed under numerous leaders in the days of Cadmus 
(or of Joſhua) which ſuppoſition does not deny their 
principal connection to have been uſually with Greece; 
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to which the forms of their letters agree. It ap- 
pears, however, that after the Trojan war, while Greece 
was tumultuated by civil diſſentions, Etruria enjoyed a 
long peace; and as peace is the moſt benevolent friend 
of Art, eſpecially when ſupported by commerce, Art 
flouriſhed here, under a government ſeemingly popular. 

The Etruſcan ſtyle attained conſiderable correctneſs 
of Deſign, and proportion; was expreſſive, bold, and 
well pronounced ; but deficient in delicacy, and grace : 
ſoftneſs was by no means its character ; but, in gene- 
ral, a ſuddenneſs of motion, and want of ſweetneſs in 
its outlines; whoſe too angular turns produced a ſtiff- 
neſs, a harſhneſs, not to be expected from the merit 
of many of the parts, or the gencral compoſition of 
the whole. 

Much of what has been ſaid of the features, and of- 
ten of the artitudes, as treated by the Egyptians, ap- 
plies to the Etruſcans ; eſpecially in their more ancient 
performances : their later works are perhaps ſcarce to 
be diſtinguiſhed from the beſt Greek productions. 
After they were conquered by the Romans, they ceaſed 
to improve; and were too much intermingled with 
their maſters, to be diſtinguiſhed as a ſeparate ſchool! 
of Art, but long before this they had furniſhed aſſiſt- 
ance in art and artiſts, to that, afterwards, emporium 
of the world. 

As to thoſe called Etruſcan Vaſes, of which numer- 
ous ſpecimens have come down to us, they are evident 
proofs of excellence in Art: their forms and compo- 
ſitions, their ornaments, eſpecially the figures, and their 
variety in ſhape, and in ſize (ſome of them being very 
large) demonſtrate the progreſſive improvements of 
a long courſe of years. The general likeneſs of their 
ſtyle, and their numbers, manifeſt alſo the exiſtence of a 
ſchool of Art, which conducted its works upon prin- 

ciples 
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ciples; and as the artiſts ſeem to have been numerous, 
their profeſſion ſeems alſo to have been in eſteem. 
Late antiquarians have endeavoured to deprive the 
Etruſcans of the merit of theſe performances, and to 
transfer it to the Greeks: though I do not think it 
originally of Etruria, yet as it might be imported from 
elſewhere than Greece, and as it is pretty cloſely allied 
to the ſtyle of Egypt, and of Aſia minor (ſo far as 
we can trace it) though greatly improved, I rather think 
the Lydian parents of the Etruſcan colonies may claim 
this ſtyle as their offspring. But if it be thought to 
have been equally cultivated in the more ſouthern parts 
of Italy (where ſpecimens are frequently found) I ſee 
no reaſon for denying it; but I do not find ſufficient 
authority to determine, that it 1s ſolely or principally 
Greek; the figures, the dreſſes, and the ornaments of 
many vaſes ſeem conſiderably allied to thoſe of India : 
I believe the fact to be, that many ſuch things were 
common, by importation or otherwiſe, to ſundry na- 
tions, around the borders of Aſia, Many of theſe ſub- 


jects remind me of the refinements and riches of the 
court of Crcesvs, 
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GREECE 


Up a general idea, the hiſtory of the Arts in 
Greece may be divided into four periods. 1. That of 
improvement from DepaLvus, to PyiDias: 2. That 
of excellence from Phils, to Lysiepvs and Apx.- 
LES. 3. That of mediocrity, which gradually iſſued in 
decay. 4. That which they ſtill cultivated under the 
Romans. 

The moſt ancient inſtances of Art, we can quote, 
are medals ; whoſe compoſition, and workmanſhip, may 
impart ſome leading ideas, though not an accurate 
eſtimate, of the ſtate of Art in their times: theſe be- 
ing of almoſt all cities of Greece, of Italy, and of 
Sicily, and agreeing for the moſt part with relations 
of authors, they contribute eſſentially to direct our 
judgment on the {kill of their authors, and the taſte 
of their contemporaries. 

The firſt ſtyle of Art in Greece was properly Egypto- 
Grecian, hard, and ſtiff; but gradually acquired dig- 
nity ; it wanted freedom, but it ſtudied force; it was 
not equal to graceful diſtinction of character, but it 
ſtudied a noble ſelection of parts; and by rejecting the 
minutiæ of nature, it advanced toward an ideal excel- 
lence, whoſe character was firm and maſculine. This 
ſeems to have been the character adopted by DEDALus 
and this was long cultivated after his time. 

From PniDras to ArtLLEts Art made great pro- 
greſs, in perfectioning thoſe principles which it had 
adopted; it dropped ſomewhat of groſſneſs yet remain- 
ing, it became more poliſned, more accurate, and re- 
fined, and, as Painting advanced greatly during this in- 
terval, its progreſs ſeems to have had ſome happy 
effect on Sculpture alſo. 


Gliding 
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Gliding and elegant lines, uniting beauty with grace, 
ſucceeded the union of beauty with grandeur ; ſoftneſs 
aſſociated with correctneſs; or perhaps, ſometimes, 
claimed the firſt attention. As violent action had given 
place to vigorous expreſſion, ſo vigorous expreſſion 
gave place to ſmooth, gliding, attitudes, and forms, 
and theſe were eſteemed according to their grace. 
Grace was of ſeveral kinds: ſevere and ſublime; 
lovely and attractive; wanton and youthful. 

After the perfection of Art, ſucceeded a certain 
ſuſpence, which, not projecting improvement, was 
content to retrace the merit of former maſters rather 
in former works, than in preſent performances : hence 
aroſe mediocrity, and, this once eſtabliſhed, the Arts 
declined, eſpecially when untoward events intervened 
and diſtreſſed them. 


Theſe ideas may be juſtified, by reference to ſundry 
ſtatues yet remaining; but we cannot determine in 
reſpect of pictures, but by referring to the accounts of 
thoſe who formerly inſpected them. We have no per- 
tormances of the great maſters : if in Herculaneum have 
been preſerved ſome copies of them, we cannot tell 
what might be the abilities of the copyiſt; but if they 
were rather imitations made by memory, or done in 
haſte, of which moſt have the appearance, or done at 
a low price, to gratity individuals; or if they were 
copies of copies, then, it is clear, we muſt not decide 
on the merit of the great maſters by what theſe offer. 
Nevertheleſs ſome of theſe have much freedom of 
handling, a good ſtyle of deſign, grace, and beauty ; 
but they are not altogether correct, neither are they 
well compoſed or grouped, 


The 
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The moſt” celebrated ſchools of Greece, were thoſe 
of EIN A, of Sicyon, and of CorinTH. 

The ſchool of Ecrina, may be eſtimated almoſt 
equal to the age of DepaLus. It is certain from the 
number of ſtatues attributed to artiſts of Egina, that 
the arts were early cultivated there. The natives were 
famous navigators, and engaged in commerce; cir- 
cumſtances favourable to Art: and their vaſes, and 
other productions were very generally eſteemed. Egi- 
na was enriched by the ſpoils of the Perſians after the 
defeat of XERXxES : but was afterward ruined by the 
Athenians, for having taken part with the Lacedemo- 
nians. 

Srcyon was among the earlieſt kingdoms of Greece, 
at firſt called Egialea; its ſchool of Art laſted long, be- 
ing upheld in reputation by a ſucceſſion of famous ar- 
tiſts. This city contained a numerous collection of ca- 
pital performances. Eurouus, Pauhilus, Po- 
LYCLETUS, Lystprus, APELLES, completed the glory 
of this ſchool : whoſe repute was great in the time of 
ProLemy PriLapELPHus of Egypt, who in a moſt 
pompous proceſſion exhibited a number of pictures all 
of this ſchool. The city of Sicyon was robbed of its 
ancient productions by Marcus Scaurus, under pre- 
tence of a debt due to Rome. Cir. ante A. D. 133. 

CoriwnTn, from the advantages of its ſituation, roſe 
early to importance and opulence; and became one of 
the moſt powerful cities of Greece. It is ſaid, that 
many improvements in Art were owing to its painters ; 
and it is certain the city was highly ornamented by build- 
ings, ſtatues, and pictures, till deſtroyed by Mum- 
Mrvs ante A. D. 144, Olymp. 158, 955 yearsaſter its 
building. It lay neglected, till revived again by Ju- 
Ltus CASAR, after 100 years of deſolation, ante A. D. 
44. but though it ſpeedily flouriſhed greatly, yet its 


pre- 
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pre-eminence was now departed. It has the repute 
of having ſent CLEopHanTus into Italy to Tarquin 
the elder, who taught the Romans the Greek methods 
of painting: cir ante A. D. 600, 

The victory of Marathon raiſcd Ar ENS from a 
ſtate of no great importance, to ſignal ſplendor; this 
eity became the nurſe of Arts and letters, and eſpe- 
cially in the time of PzrIcLEs ante A. D. 550. was or- 
namented by numerous public buildings, whoſe re- 
mains at this day teſtify the abilities of the Artiſts, and 
the munificence, as well as the taſte, of the citizens. 

SPARTA was rival of Athens; as well in arts as 
arme: and at length almoſt its deſtroyer, under Ly- 
SANDER ; though it recovered from this calamity ; yet 
not to equal influence i in Greece. 

Pzr1cies governed Athens forty years; and during 
his adminiſtration PHI DIAS was employed in embelliſh- 
ing the city ; at the ſame time, other parts of Greece 
were emulous of diſtinction, and engaged in ſimilar un- 
dertakings, ſo that this is the brighteſt period of Art in 
Greece. War interrupted this period: the hiſtory of 
the next thirty years is merely an account of battles, 
and though intervals of peace ſucceeded, yet they were 
too ſhort for art to flouriſh in as it had done. Athens 
at length coaleſced with PaiLip of Macedon, who 
was not without magnificence and munificence. PRi- 
LIP of Macedon, and his ſon ALEXANDER, were ſuc- 
ceſſively the leaders of Greece ; being warriors Art had 
not much encouragement (apparently) to expect from 
them, nevertheleſs, contrary to what might have been 
thought, it met with conſiderable protection: and in- 
deed in the time of ALExanDER Art has ſome excel- 
lencies to boaſt of, wherein former times were defi- 
cient. Elegance, grace, and delicacy, were now fa- 
vourite ſtudics : and, patronized by the prince, the Arts 

in 
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in theſe new branches, attained a perfection hitherto 


unknown; the Greeks abandoned themſelves to pla- 
ſure, even Sparta relaxed its auſterity, feſtivals and 
games abounded, and the Afiatic modes of luxury al- 
moſt univerſally prevailed; the conqueſt of Perſia gave 
new life to the cities of Greece, and was an event too 
conſiderable to be paſſed over without general celebra- 
tion, to adorn which, the Arts contributed largely. 

The death of ALEXANDER, and the diſturbances at- 
tending the diviſion of his empire, naturally engroſſed 
the public attention ; nor till theſe important matters 
were ſettled, could the Arts expect the honours they 
might juſtly claim: and when reſtored to public reſpect, 
they yielded rather ornament than merit, rather flowers 
than fruits; not long after which Art forſook Athens, 
tor Aſia, and Egypt. 

After the Achaian league had occafioned a war, we 
find the barbarity of the combatants raging agamſt the 
monuments of Art, burning the temples, and deſtroy- 
ing their ſtatues, a certain token that now genius and 
taſte were extinct. The iſſue of this confederacy was 
the intervention of the Romans; who at length under 
Locus Mummivs deſtroyed Corinth ind reduced 
Greece to the form of a province. The capital works 
of Corinth were tranſported by Mummivs to Rome, 
and uſed in his triumph: but ſome of the ancient ſta- 
tues of wood remained buried under its ruins, till re- 
{ſtored by Julius Casar. The other cities of Greece 
ſhared the ſame fate as Corinth; and fo rare were ca- 
pable artiſts afterwards in Greece, that to complete the 
temple of Jupiter Olympus, AnTtiocuus Errpnyangs 
ſent for Cossurius an architect from Rome. 
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THE ARTS IN ROME. 
Taz Roman School had little to boaſt of in relation 
do originality as artiſts ; as a ſtate founded on war, and 
ſtudious principally of military diſcipline, when pub- 
lic buildings were neceſſary, Rome had recourſe to 
foreigners ; firſt to the Etruſcans, afterwards to the 
Greeks. It muſt be owned, that what remain of the 
ancient Roman works, have at leaſt the merit of ſolidity, 
to recommend them; and ſeem by their conſtruction, 
as if deſigned to perpetuate the immortal city. Of 
their early productions, profeſſedly elegant, we know 
little; but after the Grecian ſtyle was imported, and 
eſpecially after the deſolation of the Greek cities, the ö 
Roman buildings, became immenſely ſumptuous ; and, 
requiring correſpondent ornaments, ſtatues, buſts, and 
pictures, were laviſhed upon them. It is ſcarce cre- 
dible, the number of theſe ſubjects reported by ancient 
authors, did we not know that thouſands have been re- 
covered ; and that when opulent individuals vie with 
each other in magnificence, luxury will procure objects 
of oſtentation, far beyond the requiſitions of juſt taſte, 
and real embelliſhment. 

SYLLA deſtroyed the Arts in Greece ante A. D. 
Cir. 85. but encouraged them in Rome; and Cas ax, fol- 
lowing his example, was even prodigal in collecting works, 
as well as in diſplaying magnificence. It ſhould ſeem, 
nevertheleſs, that the Romans themſelves produced few 
artiſts of conſiderable eminence, and that moſt of their ca- 
pital undertakings were the productions of Greek refu- 
gees; who, tranſmitting their inſtructions to others in leſs 
reſpectable ſtations of life, and ſubject to the capricious 
taſtes of abitrary maſters, to the enervated conceptions, 
and freaks of corrupted manners, loſt that genuine ar- 
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dor and noble emulation, without which the mainte- 
nance of Art 1s impoſſible. Moreover, as many of the 
captives imported into Rome became ſlaves, and pro- 
bably, of theſe, other ſlaves were commanded to learn, 
the Arts gradually ſunk under the weight of ſuch fet- 
ters, and rather referred for merit to remains of former 
ages, than endeavoured to equal or ſurpaſs them. 
This repreſentation is but too true: yet we find very 
honorable exceptions, and have ſundry excellent artiſts 
on record, from the time of Aucusrus to TRA IAN, 
A.D. 98, who notwithſtanding the decay of taſte, and 
the ſubſtitution of affected beauty for genuine graces, 
of pomp for accuracy, and of profuſion for ſimplicity, 
yet produced maſter-pieces not unworthy of their no- 
bleſt predeceſſors. TRA JAN revived Art all in his 
power ; and the pillar erected to his honor proves his 
endeavors to have been ſucceſsful. Aprian continued 
the ſame encouragement ; and even extended the flu- 
dies of Art ; which prolonged the exiſtence of theſe yet 
declining profeſſions, to the time of CoxnsTawTine ; 
when the ſeat of empire being removed from Rome, 
A.D. 329 or 330, a conſiderable part of what merit 
then exiſted paſſed to Conſtantinople, and though de- 
graded and overwhelmed there, if any where, it con- 
tinued to exiſt : while Rome and Italy were ravaged by 
the barbarous nations of the north, their nobleſt monu- 
ments deſtroyed, temples, arches, ſtatues, pictures, in one 
general ruin confounded, and deſolated with truly gothic 
fury. What time had ſpared, brutal force deſtroyed ; and 
what had for ages been beheld with veneration, and re- 
ſpect, theſe invaders treated without regard, and deſtroyed 
without mercy ; nor, till the revival of letters, and the 
diſperſion of learned men (according to the learning 
of their age) occaſioned by the taking of Conſtantinople 
by the Turks A. D. 1453, did the Arts reviſit Italy. 
A SUC- 
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THE CREATION TO THE TABERNACLE. 
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A. M. Ante A. C. 
1. The CREATION. 4004. 


In the eighth generation from Apam, Moss 
mentions, 

JABAl as the father of Huſbandry ; 

Jol as the father of Muſic ; 

T UBAL-CAIN as the father of Metallurgy ; 

NaAamaH the inventreſs of Weaving and Spin- 
ning, as the Rabbins ſay but Mosts is ſilent on 
this ſubject. All theſe in the poſterity of Cain, 


1656, The FLOOD. 2348. 


To this period relates whatever may be ſaid on 
the conſtruction of the ark: which may juſtly be 


eſteemed the firſt ſhip. 

1747. Babel ſuppoſed to be begun, by thoſe chrono- 2257. 
logers who imagine the name Peleg (diviſion) com- 
memorates the commencement of the confuſion, (and 
the diviſion among mankind ten years later) but 
thoſe who imagine this name refers to a diviſion 
of the earth by Non among his ſons, place Ba- 
bel later about 30 years, 

1757. Peleg i. e. divition. 2247. 

M 2 Celeſtial 


84 
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Ante A. C. 
Celeſtial obſervations made at Babylon; as 2233. 


appears from the accounts tranſmitted by Cal 
thenes in the time of ALEXANDER's conqueſt of 


that city (A. M. 3674) who ſays they had obſer va- 


1830. 
1837. 


1900. 
1915. 
1995. 


4 


2008. 
2083. 


tions 1903 years old; but as we are ignorant on 
what principles the computation was made, and if, 
as is moſt probable, it included only 300 days to 
the year, the difference will juſtify the lower date 
for the erection of Babel, A. M. 1778, at which 
period the ſtructure was doubtleſs ſuticiently finiſh- 
ed for ſuch purpoſes; though not equal to the 
firſt intention of its builders, - N. B. The ſame 
difference in the length of the year applies to the 
whole of this part of the Chronology. 

Hebron built, 

Zoan built, 

Sidon built. 

BELvs II. i. e. Cub, reigns at Babylon 

Sicyon founded by Eyraleus. 

Nineveh built: probably by Nimrod, if Nimrod 
and Minus be the ſame perſon. | Gen, x. 11. „Out 
of that land he went forth into Aſſyria and builded 
Nineveh, even the ſtreets of the city” perhaps ra- 
ther “even the city with ſtreets,” or regular places 
and diſtributions. Query, Was this the firſt city, 
built on a regular plan? if fo, the circumſtance is 
very agrecable to the character of Vimrod, who 
firſt ſcems to have ſettled regular provincial go- 
vernment. 

ABRAHAM born; 

Flies from idolatry now ſpreading in Chaldea : 
whether memorial images were in uſe, is unknown; 
but probable. 


Somewhat previous to this date a colony led into 


Italy by Zyrſenus, or Tyrhenus,—into Etruria. 


Cres builds Gnoſſos, and a temple to Cybele, 
in Crete. Query, Whether this temple was an 


edifice, or only an encloſure containing an altar, 
and ſurrounded by groves ? 


ABIMELECH 


2104. 
2089. 


2059. 


1996. 
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2106. ABIMELECH gives a veil to SARAH. 1898. 


ABRAHAM weighs ſilver to purchaſe the cave 1859. 
of Macpelah. N. B. No money coined yet. 
2148. RREREK AE receives valuable jewels, as a nuptial 18 56. 
preſent: a golden ear- ring, two golden bracelets 
for her wriſts—alſo jewels of gold, —jewels of ſilver 
—raiment—precious things. Gen. xxiv. 
The kingdom of Argos founded by Inachus. 
2168. Es Au and Jacos born. 1837. 
The deluge of Ogyges, which waſtes Attica; 1764. 
very memorable becauſe the country was ruined for 
200 years. To this deluge the poets chiefly refer. 
Jacos flying to Meſopotamia conſecrates a ſtone 1760. 
pillar at Bethel, 
Jacos returning, Racner ſteals her father's 1739. 


teraphim : i. e. images now perhaps, though ra- a 
rities, yet ſpreading. Jacos and LABAN's heap of 
witneſs, 


JAco receives from his houſhold the ſtrange 1732. 
gods that were in their hands, and the ear- rings which 
were in their ears: images becoming more nu- 
merous. | 

2276. JosEPH fold. N. B. His coat of many colours. 1729. 

2290. Receives PHARAOH'S ſignet from his wriſt 1715, 
—alſo his ſecond chariot, as a mark of honor, 
Egyptian Arts, magicians, and wiſemen, mentioned, 
Gen. xli. 8. 

2298, JosꝑEpn's ſilver cup—wherein he drank—whereby 1707. 
he divined—or made trial, He ſends waggons, or 
carriages, for Jacob. The prieſt-princes of Egypt 
retain their lands and power : after the people had 
parted with their money. Query was the money 
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coined ? | 
2316, Jacos dies, is embalmed, i. e. in the manner of 1689, | 

a mummy. it 

JosEH dies. 1635. M 

2443. Moses born. 1574. 1 


2448. Athens founded by Cecrops, 
The Trojan kingdom founded by Scamander. 1546, 
If 
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If Mosxs was, as is generally thought, the author 1530. 


of the book of Fob, that patriarch may be placed 
earlier about 100 years: about this ts the poem 
is written. 
2513. The Exopus. The 88 1491. 
The particulars of this ſtructure, and its depend- 


ancies, are ſo fully related in the book of Exodus, 
that nothing need be added here. 


FROM THE MOSAIC TABERNACLE 


TO ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
The TABERNACLE. 
2513. AARON makes the golden calf. 1491. 
Shrines, or taliſmans, of other deities were fre- 
quent, if not popular, among the people. 
The worſhip of images, with ſymbols expreſſive 
of their attributes as deities, altogether common in 
the land of Canaan, as appears from the great variety 
of names denoting ſuch objects, as being worſhip- 
ped in the towns of that country. 
As the Pyramids cannot be accurately dated, yet 
are of very remote antiquity, they may be men- 
tioned here; it is uſually ſaid the largeſt is the oldeſt, 
but this being contrary to general rules, in my 
opinion, may be doubted. 
2454. SESOSTRIS in Egypt, cut many canals: placed 1475, 
before the temple of Vulcan marble ſtatues 30 cubits 
high of himſelf and his queen; alfo four others of his 
children 20 cubits high, 
2475. Danaus, the Egyptian, being expelled Egypt, 
ſettles in Greece about this time. 1459. 
Phenix—Cadmus—both from Egypt, reign in 
Syria; over Tyre and Sidon; by theſe, were letters 
&c. tranſmitted into Europe, not that (as I ſup- 
pole) Europe was abſolutely deſtitute of the art of 
writing, but that it was more difficult and more 
rare; being alſo leſs favored by public inſtitutions, 
ſuch as temples, courts of juſtice, laws, treaties, &c. 


than 


A. M. 


2449. 


of divers colors, a prey of divers colors of 


2716. 
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than afterwards. At leaſt, the art was revived and 


propagated by Cadmus, and his followers. 

ACHAN purloins © a goodly Babyloniſh gar- 1451. 
ment.” | 

Josnu erects the memorial ſtone. The tribes 1426. 
beyond Jordan had erected the altar of witneſs. 
N. B. In after times SAMUEL erected the Ebe- 
aezer: this mode of communicating hiſtories of 
events yet remaining in uſe. 

Mica loſes his gods: they were made by © a 1413. 
founder“ —whence the art ſeems to have been at 
this time, ſtudied at leaſt, if not a diſtinct profeſ- 
ſion. N. B. The date of this ſtory is dubious, and 
not accordingly to its place in the ſcriptures, 

Minos in Crete. 1406. 

In the ſong of DORA, about this time, 1285. 
Siſera's mother is repreſented as expecting a prey 


needlework, of divers colors of needlework on 
doth ſides the art of embroidery ſeems now to 
have been highly valued. 

Orpheus the poet. 1284. 

Tyre built, 1252, 

DeDaLvus: this artiſt merits a hiſtory by him- 
ſelf. There is much difficulty in determining his 
date. Perhaps there were two of the name, 

Gipzon ſurnamed Ferubaal: on occaſion of 1245. 
his deſtroying the altar of Baal ; and the grove (or 
Ajbreh) perhaps an image of the moon, as the for- 
mer of the ſun. The quantity of golden orna- 
ments (Judges viii, 26.) received by him, ſhews 
their general uſe. 

Theſeus ; famous for his exploits as a hero: 1235. 
having travelled much, and ſeen foreign cities, at 
his return to Athens, he adorns that city, and re- 
gulates its worſhip, &c. inſtituting additional rites, 

&c. 
Troy taken. 1184. 
| | SAMP80N N 3 
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. 


Saursox overturns the WE of the Phili- 1117. 


ſtines, which was ſufficiently large to accommodate 
on its roof 3000 perſons, yet which reſted on two 
pillars : the conſtruction of this edifice was unqueſ- 
tionably curious. Probably it was not of ſtone 
but of wood. This fact is ſupported by accounts 


of the prodigious theatres, &c. of wood in after- 
2379. 


ages among the Romans. 

Saul cultivated decorative Arts A clothed 
the daughters of Iſrael in ſcarlet, with delights, and 
put ornaments of gold on their apparel. Probably 
he introduced the Tyrian dye: and promoted riches 
by commerce. 


Davip—aſliſted to build his houſe by the ar- 1044. 


tiſts of Hiram, king of Tyre - whence it ſhould ſeem 
that the Iſraelites were not competent to capital 
works. Tyre was at this time in its glory. Da- 
VID begins and promotes a traffic which afterwards 
became immenſe. 


architecture; adopting - a very magnificent, and 
expenſive ſtyle, as well in his own palaces as in 


- the temple of God—in all this he is aſſiſted by Hi- 


3100. 


3078. 


221⁰. 


ram king of Tyre, who furniſned him both with 
timber and carvers. The name of Hirom, or Hu- 
rom, occurs as a chief overſeer—he was ſon of a wo- 
man of Napthali by a Tyrian father. Kings vii. 14. 

SOLOMON's promoting of commerce is remark- 
able. 

HomMsR and HEes10D. 

Rome built. - 

SARDANAPALUS, being Yer ta in Nineveh, 
conſumes himſelf and his riches by fire 

ARBACES and BELEs1s having overthrown the 
ancient Aſſyrian empire, begin two empires at or 


neveh and Babylon. 


AHAzZ fancies an altar he ſaw at Do — 
imitates it. K 


Syracuſe built. 


$* 4 LE” * 


- HEzZEKIAH— 


SoLOMON promotes the ſtudy and practice of 1012. 


753. 
747. 


741. 
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. HzzkklAu The retrogradation of the ſhadow 2 7 
on the ſun- dial, and the embaſſy from Babylon in 
conſequence, are yery remarkable circumſtances ʒ 
ſhewing that ſuch means of meaſuring time were in 
uſe: alſo, that the Babylonians continued very atten- 
tive to the aſtronomical ſcience. 
SENNACHARIB. invades Egypt, deſtroys * 710. 
and haraſſes the country. 
Ps Auuirichus king of Egypt attempts to unite 617. 
the Nile and the Red Sea by a canal, but after con- 
ſuming 120,000 men is obliged to deſiſt. . ; Sends 
a fleet round Africa, 

TARQuIN at Rome builds a circus and * 
duces ornaments of art. 

Nineveh deſtroyed: though it "WO reco- 612, 
vered from this calamity, yet it never became the 
ſeat of government again. Its preſent ruins are of 
great extent: at, or near, Aaſul, on the welt lige of 


the river Tigris, 


Epimenides builds the altar to the unknown — at 
Athens. 
The eclipſe foretold by Thales the Mileſian, 
happened Sept. 20, ante A. D. 601. it luſpenged 1 
a battle, and made à peace. ; 
3260. SoLomon's temple -plundered. One thouſand 598. 
CcCraftſmen and ſmiths (or workers in ornamental 
decorations) carried captive from Judea: a con- 
ſiderable number, and ſhews the general taſte for 
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their works, | 
EzEKIEL mentions portraits, Chap. v. ... a+ 
SoLoMoON's temple burnt, x 388. 


| NEBUCHADNEZZAR's golden image. 

3266. Tyre taken by NeBUCHADNEZZAR and de- 573. 
ſtroyed, but the inhabitants had removed to an 1 
iſland about half a mile diſtant from the ſhore, | 
which afterwards became, alſo, a famous Tyre. 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR ravages Egypt, deſtroys and 
ſpoils the whole country, and loads his army with 4 
e * 10 

N NEBUCHAD= 4 
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Ante A. C. 

Ntiblabierezan applies himſelf to adorn and 
| augment Babylon. The moſt remarkable works in 
this city, were: (1) The walls, 87 feet thick, 350 
feet high, 60 miles in length. © (2) The temple of 
Belus 7. e. the tower of —2 which he ſur- 
| rounded. by areas, porticos, &c. (3) The hang- 

ing gardens. (4) The danks and quays of the 
river. (5) The lake 2 bes eee for draining 


ſte waters. 


Nrrockrs finiſhed the works begun by Nebu- 
chadnezzar; and added others r were very great 
undertakings. 

The firſt Cry acted at Achen on a moveable 561. 
ſcaffold. 


3400. Cx ss kingat Sardis; bs riches of this king are 501. 


proverbial, his magnificence, his'gifts to the various 

temples of Greece, &c. manifeſt the ſtyle of Art in 

his court to have been highly cultivated ; arid that 

artiſts found much en ae r and 

eſteem. 

Cravvs (after crofling the Halys on an arti- 548. 
ficial bridge) defeated by Cyrus. 


3419, Cyrvs takes Babylon. * 539. 


Dan ius coins the fine golden ae which 
implies an attention to the art of coinage. > 

Second temple building ++ 536 to 515. 

The firſt tragedy ated at Athens on en 


CAMBYSES ravages et! ; — the ode, 526, 
temples, prieſts, books, & bo 
A public library founded at Athens © . 513. 
Darivs invades India. ren 306. 
Sardis burnt by the Greeks. Part of ihe'houſes 504. 
were of canes: the others only covered: in which 
this city, ſo famous for riches, ſeems to have agreed 
| with much of the Aſiatie manner of build- 
ing. 


3459. Battle of Marathon. The Perſians defeated by 490. 


the Greeks, principally the Athenians ; who ac- 
quired 


[ 


A. M. 


3479. 
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quired _ a by the ſpoil z and hereby be- 


came patterns to the reſt of Greece in arts and ele- 

nce. 8 

XERXE8 deſtroys the temples of Greece, ex- 478. 
cept that of Diana at Epheſus, Deſtroys alſo 
the temple of Belus.at Babylon : and converts their 
treaſures to his own uſe. The Greeks ſuffer the 
temples to remain in ruins the more effectually to 
render odious. the memory of the Perſians; till 
after the battle of Salamis; when the temples and 
towns begin to appear. with, freſh ſplendor, and 
the arts of architecture and ſculpture n n 
great encouragement. * 

The Arts encouraged in Sicily. 

PERICLEs governed Athens forty years : this 431. 
was the moſt illuſtrious time of Art in Greece, 
eſpecially the latter 20 years. Whatever could con- 
tribute to the ornament. of his city, or could be exe- 
cuted by the ableſt artiſts, .this great man ac- 


compliſhed: and ſome of his productions remain to 


this day for our admiration. 

During the war which preceded the death of P- 
RICLES, Art was Cultivated, and reſpected; and 
maintained at the Iſthmian, and Olympic | 
every four years, a kind of exhibition of i its chief 
performances.  Phigiax \ was the principal artiſt em- 
ployed by PeriCLEs: his, chief diſciples were A- 


| - C@menes and Alofasritbi "Theatrical repreſenta- 


tions were popular, and celebrated with great at- 


- teption... . The. ſacred myſteries alſo were exhibited 


LD 44 ++ & 


with great pomp, "decoration, and expence. 

The Abbe WANCKLEMAN obſerves, withjuſtice, 
that this was a period when the productions of an- 
cient Art were leſs eſteemed than thoſe of preſent 


Art: whereas, after this time, however the Arts 


might flouriſh they conſtantly /oo4ed back to excel- 


lencies ſuperior to their own. 


"ERS 


The war of Peloponeſſus, which ended 404 years 


A. N. was fatal to Athens: as the jealouſy of 


N 2. 


Þ 


AM, 
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e deſpoiled, though it did not deſtroy, that 


city. THRASYBULUS however repaired the da- 


mages; but the allies of Athens ſent the artiſans to 
execute much of the works. 


EPAMINONDAS cir. 380 years, ante A. D. raiſed 
Thebes to the pre-eminence among the Grecian 


ſtates; and peace ſucceeded: ak it was not of long 


duration. 


Eudoxus the aſtronomer 4 the ſphere, &c. 


from Egypt into Greece. 

ARTAXERXES, rifles Egypt of its » treaſures, li- 
braries, &c. 

The battle of Mantinea, produced peace again 


in Greece; and with it favorable times for Art. 
Praxiteles, E uphranor, Zeuxis, Parhaſius, were. 


the glory of their times. Pamphilus of Sicyon 


was maſter of Apelles - and Apelles, under the 


patronage of ALEXANDER, became the prince of 
painters. 


"Pn1L1e of Macedon, become the head of the ; 


Grecian ſtates, though he cultivated the Arts, yet 
was addicted to war: his ſon ALEXANDER ſuc- 


ceeded to his Ration, greatly encouraged Arts, 


and learning, he himſelf practiſed Deſign, and 
commanded. his officers to learn the Art; he pa- 
tronized Apelles the painter. in a very remarkable 


manner, Lyſippus the ſculptor, and Pyrgoteles the: 


engraver of gems : theſe alone had the privilege of 
repreſenting. ALEXANDER : but that they . 
monopolized his portrait is not likely. 


ALEXANDER, born ante A. D. 356. Tbe 


Temple of Diana at Epheſus burnt the ſame night. 
Deſtroys Thebes, only ſparing the houſe of Ae 
dar the poet. 


Takes Tyre and conquers Egypt. 


Builds Alexandria in Egypt ; which he 0 to 
render the center of commerce to the weſtern world; 


wherein he partly ſucceeded. The architect was 
Dinocrates who rebuilt the temple of Diana. 
ALEXANDER 


367. 


: . 


362. 


335. 


332. 
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_ ”- ALEXANDER takes Babylon. Dies. 323. i 


It is evident, that hiſtorians have been more occu- 
pied in relating the political events'of the times, bat- 
tles, ſieges, and revolutions, than in attending to the. 
progreſs. of Arts: we are therefore obliged to ſe- 
le& detached hints from various accounts, and to 
infer from the ſtate of one ſcience what was like 
ly to be the repute of its fellows, We may cha- 
racterize this interval by remarking that f 

The Aſiatic empires ſeem to have maintained 
their pomp and magnificence in a high degree, and 
for a long time, but we are unable to affirm that 
their- taſte was . or their principles cor- 
rect. 

Egypt ſeems to have ſuffered prodigiouſly — 
ſueceſſive ravages; but it muſt + have been im- 
menſely rich, or immenſely commercial, to admit theſe 
ravages ſo repeatedly. That the Arts ſuffered by 
them ĩs notorious: but perhaps their loſſes were more 
eaſily repaired than thoſe of learning and letters. 

Greece advanced to perfection by a combina- 
tion of talents, and of favour, not always the lot 
of artiſts. 

Rome thought of war only ; when it wanted Art 


it borrowed from i its neighbours ; uſually from the 
Etruſcans, 


It would be very we to ſwell this liſt with names 
of artiſts, and titles of their works, but as no ideas 
of their merits could thereby be communicated, it 
ſeems better to recolle& the general taſte for in- 
creaſing ſtatues, pictures, gems, ſeals, &c. toge- 
ther with their rapid progreſs in merit, and to infer 
their value from the very great ſums paid for their 
purchaſe ; which, indeed, ſeems i in ſundry inſtances, 
very extraordinary: 
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The death of ALEXANDER was ſuecceded by re- 
volts and bloody wars; and his kingdom was di- 
vided into four. Greece ſuffered ; and the Arts 
ſuffered with her. The Athenians. took up arms, 
but were defeated at length. Caſſander giving them 
for governor Demetrius Phalereus : he became ſo 
popular, that in the ſpace of one year, one hundred 
and ſixty ſtatues of bronze (ſome equeſtrian) were 
erected to his honour: but when Gaſſander was 
vanquiſhed by Demetrius Poliorcetes, hardly had 


Demetrius quitted Athens, ere the people demoliſh- 


ed every ſtatue they had erected; and even erazed 
his name from the public inſcriptions. At the ſame 
time they ordered ſtatues of gold to their new 
maſter, "Theſe were not times, for genuine me- 
rit: but the number of artiſts muſt have been 
very great. Not long after this event, Art deſerted 
Greece for Egypt. 

ProLEMY SOTER received and welcomed Art 
and Talents : among others who fought an aſylum 
in his dominions was Apelles. 

In Aſia the SELUcipaz, as well as in Egypt 
the PTOLEMIEsS received the fugitive. artiſts of 
Greece: but Art did not here yield equal fruits in 
point of excellence. 

Under PToLEMy PHilLADELPHUS Alexandria 
became another Athens; the celebrated Pharos or 
light-houſe was erected: A prodigiouſly valuable 


muſeum was alfo furniſhed. The ſuperb proceſſion 


of works of Art which this prince exhibited, con- 
tained hundreds of ſtatues 3 and in a great pavilion 
were expoſed one hundred ſculptures of animals, 
executed by the greateſt maſters. Egyptian Art 
now became ſo much Greecianiſed, that it never 

teſümed 


323 · 


323. 


312. 


284. 


A. M. 
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ae its ancient ſtyle; hardly even in its ſacred 
ſubjects. 

The Achaian league, was an exertion of li- 
berty : but the fury of the combatants in che war 


of Art in their power; whether honorary to great 
men, or ſacred to the gods themſelves. | 

Sicily afforded ſhelter to the Arts at this time: 
and Bithynia and Pergamos yet ſuperior r 
and encouragement. 

AGATHOCLES from having been a potter, ee 
a king; and ſeems to have had a reliſh for Art: 
he ordered a picture of a combat of cavalry in 


which he had been engaged, and placed it to pub- 


lic view in the temple of Pallas at Syracuſe: the 


picture was greatly eſteemed, and carried « to Rome 
by Marcellus. ' 


HIERO II. from a fimple citizen became a mag- 
nificent king: Sicily during his reign . 


profound peace. 


About this time golden cups and veſſels were fre- 


quent: the city of Naples ſent forty to —_— at one 
time. 

In Pergamos EUukxxs and ATTALUS bighty 
encouraged Art and beſtowed: benefits on many 
cities. Sicyon expreſſed its acknowledgements by 
erecting to ATTALUsS a coloſſal ſtatue placed in 
public by the fide of Apollo: and to Eumenss 
moſt of the cities of Peloponeſſus erected ſtatues. 

About 194 years ante A. D. Greece was in 


peace; and the Romans who had greatly contributed 


to that peace having politicly declared the freedom 
of Greece, Art again revived and produced works 
not unworthy of its beſt times but the Roman 
policy at length diſuniting the Greek cities, à civil 

war enſued, and iſſued in the deſtruction of Coririth 
ante A. D. 146. From this city Lucius Mona- 


nns the Roman pretor carried off the vaſes, 
| tatugs, pictures, &c. and deſtroyed the eity to the 


ſound 


220. 


which it produced, demoliſhed all the productions 


263. 
241. 
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Ante A. C. 


. of trumpets; Greece now became a Ro- 


man province under the name of Achaia.— The Ro- 


mans had received from the ſpoils of Antiochus, 


ante A. D. 189. the firſt taſte for Art and Aſiatic 


luxury, but the ſpoils of Corinth procured them the 


moſt numerous and moſt valuable ſpecimens. Af- 


ter this the Grecian cities in general were {tripped 
of their choiceſt works of Art. 

AnTIoCHUs EPIPHANES in Syria retarded the 
total failure of Art, by his munificence and his li- 
berality to various cities, but his reign was 
only eleven years. After this, Artlanguiſhed where- 
ever it had been cultivated ; and though many excel- 
lent works remaining from former times could be 
pointed out in various places of Greece, of Syria, 
and of Egypt, yet they could only ſhew what ſuc- 
cels Art had formerly enjoyed, and thereby furniſh- 
ed a ſtriking contraſt to its actually depreſſed and en- 
feebled ſtate. 

As the Roman power gradually increaſed, Art 
and artiſts gradually aſſembled in Rome. SI. 


LA ruined Athens, ante A. D. 86. Lucur- 
Lus by his victories over MITHRIDATEsS, ante 


A.D. 69. became immenſely rich and immenſe- 
ly luxurious. The extravagance of CLEOPATRA 
in Egypt is well known. JuLius C X$AR though 
deeply engaged in war, yet patronized the Arts, 
and the good fortune of AugusTus, which en- 
abled him to maintain his empire long in peace, 
was highly favorable to thoſe ſtudies whoſe dread 
is war and which only can proſper beneath the foſ- 
tering care of public tranquillity, 
AuGUsSTVUs reigns at Rome. 


AvucvusTvus dies. 


CHRO- 


43. 


31. 


Anno Domini. 


13. 


CHRONOLOGY OF ART, 


CRONOLOEY OF ART AT ROME. 


Ante A. C. 
Nou forbad to repreſent the divinity under a 714. 


human form; probably therefore little employment 
for ſculpture : there being neither ſtatues, nor images 
of Gods, for 170 years. in. the temples of Rame z 
whatever might be elſewhere in that cit. 

TARQUIN the elder, brought an Etruſcan artiſt 
to model an Olympian Jupiter: alſo CLEO- 
PHANTES the painter, from Corinth 

Statues at firſt under the republic, limited to 
three feet high. 

Etruſcan artiſts employed Olymp. 121. Art now 
becoming honorable, the Romans themſelves be- 
gin to practice It. —Natwithſtanding which, Greek 
paintings are in requeſt, 

The firſt Greek works of importance were 
brought to Rome by MaRCELLUs, ante A. D. 
cir, 200. after the taking of Syracuſe.— They were 
employed to decorate the Capitol. L. QuixcT1vs 
having vanquiſhed Px1Lie, king of Macedon, 
brought a vaſt number of works of Art from 
Greece; which he expoſed during three whole days 
of his triumph. The ſpoils taken from Anti- 
ochus' in Syria, filled Rome with immenſe booty, 
and introduced the ideas of Aſiatic magnificence. 
Greek artiſts ſtill in repute. This cuſtom of car- 
rying to Rome all that was eſteemed of works of 
Art, became fo general, that by degrees, Rome 
monopolized all that could be procured ; and their 
. original proprietors were left deſtitute. Rome did 
not yet produce native artiſts to rival theſe pro- 
ductions.— They firſt employed their captives ; and 
from theſe they learned the prigciples of Art, 
©  SYLLA ruined Athens cir, ante A. D. 86. and 

carried to Rome eyen the columns of che temple 
of the Olympian Jupiter, While art was thus de- 


O ſtroyed 


614. 


10. 


170. 
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Ante A. c. 


ſtroyed in Greece, it revived in Rome; but not, at 
firſt, with any great vigor. SYLLA however en- 
couraged it, by building ſumptuous edifices ; and 
others imitated him. 

Joris Cxsar diſtinguiſhed himſelf while 
young, and a private citizen, by his magnificence, 


and love for the Arts; and when arrived at the em- 


pire, (in 43 ante A. D.) he made great collections 
of all kinds of works, and employed many ar- 
tiſts by his buildings, and their ernaments. 

The later victories of LucuLLvs, of PoupE v, 
and of AugGUsTus, brought to Rome many cap- 
tives, among others, 'capable uf works of Art, 
while the expeCtation of ſucceſs, and employment, 
drew from Greece to Rome other maſters of repute ; 
ſo that at this period artiſts were numerous, and 
their principles were proportionally ſpread and 
cultivated. * 


AucusTvs died A. D. 14. he greatly favored 
the Arts; purchaſed the works of the beſt old maſ- 
ters; ornamented the public places with ſtatues ; 
ſeems to have had an inſpector of ſtatues, Many 
portraits of him, buſts, and figures remain. 

Marcus AccRiPPa, and MECENAs, patronized 
Art. Many edifices built. 

TiskRIUs employed the arts but little: ſome 
capable maſters remained, but few are known. 

CALIGULA mutilated many ſtatues, by taking 
off the heads, to inſert portraits of himſelf, Robbed 
the cities of Greece, &c. of their beſt works to 
bring to Rome. 


CLavnivs affected to promote letters; but was 


ignorant of true merit, 


Nero coveted the works of great maſters ; he 
built very extravagantly : had coloſſal figures made 
of himſelf; ſpoiled Greece, of all he could procure ; 
famous for his golden houſe, | 
GAA to VESPASIAx Turbulent times: Arts 
in ſuſpence. E Kh 


Under 


A. D. 
14 


37. 


54. 


A.M. 
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Under VESPASIAG the Arts flouriſhed; he 
formed a noble gallery of pictures; embelliſhed his 
palaces and garden* with works of Art, 

Tirus endeavoui d to revive and maintain the 
ſplendor of Art; but unhappily reigned only two 
years. 

DomiTIAN, NERVA.— 

Taj Ax encouraged Art and artiſts ; built very 
ſumptuous edifices : erected many figures, arches 
of triumph, and other decorations. 

ADRIAN patronized Art; is faid himſelf alſo 
to have practiſed Art, to have made a ſtatue, and 


to have deſigned buildings. He built much in 


Greece; encouraged others to patronize Art: his 
villa moſt nobly ornamented; his mauſoleum very 
ſuperb ; he cauſed many ancient works, Egyptian, 
&c. to be copied, and imitated. His time produced 


many of thoſe ſtatues which now we admire as mo- 


numents of ancient Art, 

Commopus ſuffered the Arts to languiſh. 

Three emperors in one year previous to | 

-SEPTIMUS SEVERUS; the public edifices erected 
by, and after him, manifeſt the decay of Art. 

CARACALLA affected to encourage the Arts; but 
by the violence af his manners did them no effectual 
benefit. 

HELIOGABALUS—A, glutton. 

ALEXANDER SEVERUS loved the Arts, and let- 
ters; from this time the Arts of Painting, and Sculp- 
ture, continued to decay: Architecture ſtill main- 
tained its eſteem; and produced buildings, at leaſt 
as rich and magnificent as heretoſore: it ſeems to 
have flouriſhed while its ſiſter Arts failed, as well 
as after them. 

After this period the character of the empire was 
inſtability: the ſame was the character of Art: never- 


theleſs buildings of various kinds were erected, and 


eſpecially by 
D1oCLESIAN who not oa built magnificent 
O 2 Thermæ 


99 


A.D. 
69. 


117. 


193. 


221. 


180 
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Thermæ at Rome, but alſo a ſuperb palace at 
Spalatro. | 

_, ConsTANTINE removed the ſeat of empire to 
Conſtantinople ; having reſtored, peace to the em- 
pire, he endeavoured to cultivate Arts, and letters; 
he procured many ſtatues from various parts, to 


ornament the Hippodrome at Conſtantinople and 


though Art produced few great names, yet it en- 
Joyed peace, and was tranquil, if not ſplendid. 

. After this ſerenity ſucceeded troubles ; falſe zeal 
deſtroyed many of the nobleſt temples, and other 
objects of worſhip: images, &c. ſometimes by the 
concurrence of authority, ſometimes by tumult. 
Alexandria taken and its library deſtroyed by the 
caliph Omar, 
Many of the works of Art were removed 
from Rome to Sicily; where they were after- 
Wards taken by the Saraceris; others that were 
at Conſtantinople were preferved for a longer time; 
at length they alſo became a prey to enemies; but 
ſome were carried off to Venice, by BAL DwWIx 
who took Conſtantinople, in the beginning of the 
13th century what temained were ſeized by the 
Turks 1453. 

The taking of Conſtantinople, was the laſt 


| blow in the deſtruction of ancient Art: yet by this 


event the men of learning which it contained being 
difpttfed and driven into Italy, they became the 
means of reviving letters; and liberal ſtudies, in the 
weſt : after which the Arts once more re-originated, 
and from hence we may date their progreſs in mo- 
dern times, 


A LIST 


A. D. 


312, 


324. 


637. 
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A LIST OF ANCIENT ARTISTS, 
Whoſe Names, or Warks are known © br whoſe Names occur 
in Bloks, or on their Performances, © 


AcasiAs of Epheſus, author of the fightin gladiator, at 
Rome. No date. OT NT 
AGATHANGELUS, a priſoner under Auguſtus, his name on 
a Carnelian repreſenting Sextus Pompey. 11 
AGELADAs of Argos; maſter of Polycl:tus. Olymp. 95. 
AGENOR, after the battle of Marathon. Olymp. 67 to 75. 
AGESANDER of Rhodes; author of the Laocoon. | 
AGORACRITo8 of Paros; Sculptor, diſciple of Phidias.” 
_ ALcAments of Athens, Sculptor, diſciple of Phidiat. 
ALCAMENES, under Auguſtus, of Rome, priſonet, his name 
is on a ſmall bas relief, in the villa Albani. INT 
ANnTEvs Sculptor. Olym. 155. 
ANGEL10N, diſciple of Dipæne and Scyllis. 
— ATHrERMvus, Sculptor. | 
| Ditto his fon. fm dt 
| AnTI160wvus of Pergamus ; Sculptor, he wrote on the ſubject 
of his Art, Olymp. 141. „ 
AN riochus of Athens. 
 APELLEs, one of the moſt celebrated painters of antiquity, 
was born in the iſle of Cos, and flouriſhed in the time of Alex. 
ander the Great. He was in high favor with this prince; 
who forbad any other to paint his picture but Apelles * in one 
of his portraits, Alexander was repreſented holding 4 thunder - 
bolt in his hand: the piece was finiſhed with ſo much ſkill 
that it uſed to be ſaid there were two Alexanders; one invincible, 
the ſon of Philip; the other inimitable, the production of Apelles. 
Alexander gave him a remarkable proof of regard: when he em- 
ployed Apelles to draw Gampaſpe, one of his miſtreſſes, having 
found that he had conceived an affection for her, he reſigned 


*, 


her to him; and from her Apelles is faid to have drawn his 


Venus Anadyomene, (i. e. riſing from the ſea.) This prince 


went often to ſee Apelles at work; one day, when overlooking 
him, 
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him, he is ſaid, to have talked fo abſurdly about painting, that 
Apelles deſired him to be ſilent; telling him that the very boys 
who mixed the colors laughed at him. It ſeems however, ex- 

traordinary, if not incredible, that Apelles ſhould uſe ſuch an 
expreſſion to Alexander; or that Alexander, who had ſo good 
an education, and ſo ſine a genius, ſhould talk ſo impertinently 
of painting. Alexander, we are told, having ſeen one of his pic- 
tures by Apelles, did not commend it as it deſerved : a little after, 
a horſe happened to be brought, which neighed at ſight of the 
horſe painted in the ſame picture: upon which Apelles is ſaid 
to have obſerved © this horſe underſtands painting better than 
his majeſty.” 

One of belles s chief excellencies was the reſemblance of his 
pictures to the perſons repreſented ; inſomuch that phyſiogno- 
miſts. were able to form a judgment as readily from his portraits, 
as from the originals. His dexterity at a likeneſs was of fin» 
gular ſervice, in extricating him from a difficulty wherein he 
was involved at the court of Egypt: he had not the good for - 
tune to be in favor with Ptolemy : a ſtorm forced him, how- 
ever, to take ſhelter at Alexandria, during the reign of this 
prince; where a miſchievous fellow deſigning to inj ure him, in 
the king's. name invited him to dinner. Apelles went; and ſee- 
ing the king in a prodigious paſſion, told him by way of ex- 
cuſe, that he ſhould not have come to his table but by his or- 
der. He was commanded to ſhew the man, who had invited 
him; which was impoſſible, the perſon not being preſent : 
Apelles, however, drew a ſketch of him on the wall with a 
coal, .the firſt lines of which diſcovered him immediately to 
Ptolemy, The following ſtory is alſo related of him ; Having 
heard of the fame of Protogenes, he ſailed to Rhodes _to viſit 
him: but finding him abſent he took a tablet, and drew therein 
a delicate line. Protogenes at the ſight of it, exclaimed, 
« Apelles hath been here;” and he himſelf drew a ſecond line 
with another color in the midſt of it, and left it. Apelles upon 
his return drew a third, fo correct as left no poſſibility for im- 
provement; which when Protogenes ſaw, he confeſſed he had 
met both with his match and maſter, and went to ſeek Apelles. 
This tablet was kept for a long time, and efteemed beyond 
any rich or curious works: it was deſtroyed by fire in 45 
lace of Cæſar on the Palatine hill. 2 


"tells 
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Apelles left many excellent pictures, which are mentioned 
with great honor by the antients; but his Venus Anadyomene 
is reckoned his maſter- piece. This picture in the lower part 


of it was hurt by ſome miſchance; but no painter would under- 


take to repair the ſame, to make it equal to the reſt. 
APOLLODORUS, Painter, maſter of Zeuxit, lived in the 
ninety-third Olympiad, brought the pencil into great eſteem. 
Of his pictures are mentioned a prieſt at devotion, praying 
and worſhipping ; another of Ajax in flames by lightning. To 
ſpeak truth, ſays Pliny, before his days there can hardly be ſhewn 
a tablet which | any man would take pleaſure to look long 
upon. | 
APPOLODORUS, a famous architect under Trajan and Adriar, 
was born at Damaſcus; had the direction of that moſt'magnifi- 
cent bridge, which Trajan built over the Danube, in the year 
tog. He alſo conſtructed the Forum Trajanum at Rome. 
Adrian, who valued himſelf highly on his knowledge of arts and 
ſeiences, and hated every one of whoſe eminence in his profeſſion 
he was jealous, conceived a very early diſſaffection to this artiſt, 
on the following occaiton: as Trajan was one day diſcourſing 
with Appolodorus on his buildings at Rome, Adrian gave his 
judgment; but very erroneouſly : the artiſt, turning bluntly 
upon him, bid him “ go paint Citruls, for he knew nothing 
of the ſubjeR they were talking of:“ now Adrian was at that 
time engaged in painting Citruls, and even boaſted of it. 
This was the firſt ſtep towards his ruin; which Appeledorus 
was ſo far from attempting to retrieve, that he added a new of- 


fence, after Adrian was advanced to the empice. To ſhew Ap- 


polodorus that he had no occaſion for him, Adrian ſent him the 
deſigns of a temple of Venus; which was actually built. Ab- 
polodorus wrote his opinion freely, and found ſuch eſſential faults 
in it, as the emperor could neither deny or remedy: obſervi 

that it was neither high nor large enough; that the ſtatues in it 
were diſproportioned to its bulk: for, ſaid he, “ if the goddeſſes 
ſhould have a mind to riſe and go out, they could not do it.“ 
This vexed Adrian and prompted him to get rid of Appoledorus, 
He baniſhed him firſt, at laſt had him put to death; not ſet- 
ting forth the true cauſe, of which he would have been aſhamed, 
but under the pretext of ſeveral crimes, of which he got him 
accuſed and convicted. ED I eee, 


APpPOLONIUS, 
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 ApPoLoNIus, of Athens, Sculptor. Olymp. 155. Author of 
the famous Torſo of Hercules. 

Aroloxtus and T AURISCUS, authors of the Farneſe Bull. 
Sicilian Sculptors. 

APPOLONIUs of Priene, author of the —_— of Homer, in 
the Pallazzo Colonna at Rome. 

_  ARCESILAS, friend of Lucullus; his adds were bought by 
artiſts at higher prices than the finiſhed works of other maſters : 
he made a Venus for Ceſar, which was taken away unfiniſhed. 
.  ARDICEs, of Corinth; ſuppoſed to have improved the Art 
of Painting greatly: one of the moſt ancient Greek Painters. 
_ARISTIDES the Theban was the firſt who expreſled accurate- 
ly the conceptions of the mind, its inward difpoſitions and 
actions, the very perturbations and paſſions of the ſoul ; but his 
coloring was unpleaſant and harſh. He painted the taking of 
a town by aſſault, wherein was an infant creeping to the breaſt 
of its mother who. lay dying by a wound received in that 
part: how naturally the poor woman's affection was ex- 
preſſed in this picture manifeſting a certain ſympathy and 
tender affection to her child in the midſt of her deadly pangs. 
This tablet Alexander the Great tranſlated from Thebes te 
Pella. He painted a fight of an hundred Greeks and Perſians, 
and fold it to Mnaſon, the Tyrant of Elate, for ten pounds of 
ſilver for every head therein. King Attalus alſo gave him 
for one tablet, one hundred talents of ſilver. 

AR1STOCLES 150 years after Dipœne and Scyllis. Sculptor, 
at Sicyon. | 

" ARISTODEMUS, Artiſt under Septimus Severus. 

AR1STOMEDES and SOCRATES, Sculptors. Olymp. 71 to 73. 

ARTSTOMEDON, of Argos. Olymp. 47. 

AntsrocrEs, of Cydonia in Crete, Olymp. 20 to 24. 

ARTIMEDORUS, father of Appolontus and Tauriſcus. 

' AsCARUs, diſciple of Azeladas. 

ASCLEPIODORUS, Paintet, maſter of Zeuxis; attempted the 
powers of light and ſhade : was richly paid for his works : and 
was admired by Apelles himſelf for his ſingular kill in accurate 
ſymmetry and juſt proportion: he painted for the king of the 


'Elateans the twelve principal gods, and received for every © one 
of them three hundred p29 ta of ſilver. 


* 
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ATHENEvs, Sculptor. Olymp. 155. 

ATHENODORUS, ſon of Ageſander, aſſiſted in the Laoeoon. 

ANAXAGORAsS;, of Egina, before the expedition of Xerxes into 
Greece. 

BaTHycCLEs, of Magneſia; made the cup conſecrated by the 
- ſeven ſages of Greece to the Delphic Apollo—about the 47th 

Olympiad; | 

Bryax1s, his maſter=piece in braſs was a man grievouſly 
wounded, fainting and ready to die; this he expreſſed fo ex- 
quilitely that one might enge how little life and breath was 
left in him. 

BuLARCnvs, a Painter, lived i in the 18th Olympiad. One 
of his pictures W a battle, was bought at its weight 
in gold. | 

Boral us: ſon of Authermus the old. 

CaLants, Sculptor: excellent at horſes, ante 77th Olym- 
piad. He made chariots drawn with two horſes, and others 
With four: for workmanſhip in horſes; he had not his equal: 
that he might appear to poſſeſs the like art in human ſtatues, 
he made. one of Alcmena, ſo exquiſitely wrought, that no man 
could ſet a better piece of work by it. 

CALLIMACHvUs; Sculptor, and Architect, ſaid to have firſt 
compoſed the- Corinthian order—rather he firſt applied the 
Acanthus in the capital of columns, wheſe proportions he eſ- 
tabliſhed into the Corinthian order. 

CALLISTRATEs, Sculptor. Olymp. 155. 

CALLIXENES, Sculptor. Olymp. 155. 

CaLLoxvus, of Egina, Sculptor ; diſciple of Tecteus. Lived 
to be very old, and even to outlive Phidias. Olymp. go. 

CaLLonus, of Elis, Sculptor z was ſomewhat prior to the 
foregoing. 

Canacnvs, of Sicyon, contemporary to Callonus of Egina, 
about the 95th Olympiad. Scholar of Polycletes. 

CEPHISSIADORUS, fon of Praxiteles, Sculptor. 

CEPHISSoDoTUS., Sculptor. Olymp. 102. 

CHAREs, ſtatuary, diſciple of Ly/ippus, immortalized him- 
ſelf by the coloſſus of the fun at Rhodes, which was reckoned 
one of the ſeven wonders of the world. This ſtatue was of 
braſs, above 100 feet high; and placed at the entrance of the 
harbour at Rhodes, with the feet upon two rocks, in ſuch a man- 

Þ ner, 
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ner, that ſhips could paſs in full fail betwixt them. Chares 
employed 12 years upon it; after ſtanding 66 years it was 
thrown down by an earthquake. Moavius, a caliph of the Sa- 
racens, who invaded Rhodes in 667, ſold it to a Jew merchant, 
who is ſaid to have loaded goo camels with the materials of it. 
[Some perſons have doubted the accuracy of this relation: pro- 
bably it did not ſtand in the outward harbour, ] The thumbs and 
great toes of it were ſo big that few men were able to embrace 
one of them ; bigger than the moſt part of other whole ftatues 
and images : the workmanſhip coſt three hundred talents, given 
by king Demetrius, 

CHARTAs of Lacedemon. Olymp. 60. 

CLEANTHES, a very ancient Painter of Corinth, 

CLEOPHANTVUS before 40 Olymp. went to Tarquin in Italy 
and taught Painting as practiſed in Greece. 

CLEARCHUs of Rhegio, diſciple of Euchirus; Pythagoras 
ſtudied Sculpture in his ſchool. 

Corornxs, aſſiſted Phidias in finiſhing his Jupiter Olympus 
at Elis, the ſtatue was 60 cubits high, compoſed of gold * 
ivory. 

CoN oN CTLEONEus, perfected the art of painting, which be- 
fore his time was but rudely and inartificially exerciſed; his 
pictures were ſold at a price above any other artiſt's in that age 
wherein he lived: he was the firſt who attempted to foreſhorten 
figures. 

Crirton, Sculptor, under Auguſtus, 

CTEsILAus. Sculptor, Olymp. 87. 

CYDIAs, repreſented the Argonauts, that attended Jaſon in 
his expedition to Colchis: Hertenfius the orator paid for this 
piece one hundred and forty-four thouſand feſterces, and ſhrined 
this picture in an oratory or chapel, built on purpoſe for it, 
in a houſe of pleaſure that he had at 'Tuſculum. 

Damtas. Olymp. 60. Made at Elis the ſtatue of 177 the 
Crotonian, * while his hands were confined in the eleft of a 
tree, was attacked by a lion. | 

DamoynooN, of Meſſina, Olymp. 97. Repaired Wet ſtatue 
of Olympian Jupiter at Elis. 

Deparns. It is not eaſy to determine whether there were 
not more artiſts than one of this name: nor to reconcile the 

| | ACCOUNts 
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accounts tranſmitted to us, if they relate to the ſame perſon. 
Diadorus Siculus has given us the largeſt account reſpecting 
him; but beſide the comparatively late date of this author, 
there ſeems to be ſome conſiderable difficulties in his ſtory. He 
ſays, book 1. ſect. 2. © That Dedalus built, in Egypt, the won- 
derful veſtibule of the temple of Vulcan at Memphis: a work 
which acquired him ſo great glory that his ſtatue in wood, made 
by himſelf, was placed in the temple: that he even acquired 
divine honors; and a temple in one of the iſlands near Mem- 
phis, was dedicated to him, and greatly venerated,” —How is 
this conſiſtent with the idea of a young ſtudent, who went into 
Egypt to learn his Art, and whole mode of repreſenting figures 
would have been thought irreligious by the Egyptians? It 
ſeems credible however, that he might propoſe to imitate the 
labyrinth of the Egyptians, and perhaps might conſtru& in 
Crete, many years after wards, ſome ſmall building reſembling 
it. N 
In Book IV. Diodorus gives us a hiſtory, of Dedalus at 
large, but confeſſedly mingled with fable. The truth ſeems to 
be thus—Dedalus was an Athenian by nation, and of the noble 
family of the Erecthtides: his father being Hymetion, ſon of 
Eupalamus, and grandſon of Erechteus. Dedalus ſurpaſſed all 
men in Sculpture—he gave alſo very uſeful rules for perſecting 
the Art—his works were admired in various parts. His fi- 
gures were faid to ſee to be alive:—which indeed, they were, 
compared with the mummy-like figures hitherto in uſe, But 
if Dedalus had great merit—he had alſo great crimes :—among 
other ſcholars he took his nephew Talus under his diſcipline 
when a child, but the ſcholar became more ſkilful than the maſ- 
ter; for Talus invented the potter's wheel, the ſaw, (the hint 
of which he is ſaid to have taken from the teeth of a ſerpent) 
the turning lathe, and many other uſeful implements in the Arts : 
Dedalus through envy killed him——was condemned—and fled 
to Crete; where he was employed by Minos but, contribut- 
ing to the intrigues of Paſiphae wife of Minos, with Taurus, 
be fled from Crete in a ſmall veſſel ; to which he proportioned 
the quantity of fail ſo happily, that he made a ſafe and ſpeedy 
paſſage to Sicily; while his ſon [carus who accompanied him 
in another boat, by uſing too much ſail, overſet his veſſel, and 
was drowned, Dedalus remained long in Sicily, and embelliſhed 
2 that 
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that iſland by his works, as well public, as private, under tho 
protection of Cocalus its king. He dug near Megaridos a piſ- 
cina through which the river Alabon diſcharged itſelf into the 

ſea: he built on the top of a rock an impregnable citadel where 

afterwards ſtood Agrigentum he rendered a cavern in a ter- 

ritory of Selinuntum a convenient vapour-bath to promote per- 

ſpiration : he enlarged the ſummit of mount Eryx, by ſupporting 

the earth with a wall: and he accompliſhed many other works 

of Art and merit. 

Minos is ſaid to have ſought Dedalus in Sicily; and there to 
have landed troops, but to have fallen by the treachery of Co- 
calus. | 

It ſeems then as if we might depend on the following as 
facts,—that, Dedalus was an Athenian—that, prompted by love 
for his Art he viſited Egypt, where probably he ſtaid ſome 
years;—that, he returned to Athens, where he practiſed and 
greatly improved, his Art that he fled from Athens to Crete; 
from Crete to Sicily: —and that according to the works he 
performed, he was many years in each of theſe iſlands: he muſt 
therefore have reached a very advanced age, It is probable 
however, that theſe events relate to more than one perſon ; per- 
haps of the ſame family, who aſſumed the name Dedalus in 
remembrance of their famous anceſtor : or perhaps the Egyp- 
tians might give the name Dedalus to Artiſts of a particular de- 
partment; and this might be retained by more than one wha 
had ſtudied in that country. 

Dkuockirus, of Sicyon, Sculptor. 

DiNocRAr Es, a celebrated architect of Macedonia, of whom 
ſeveral extraordinary things are related. Vitruvius tells us, 
that, when Alexander the Great had conquered all before him, 
Dinocrates, full of great conceptions, and relying upon them, 
went from Macedonia to the army, with a view of recommend - 
ing himſelf to his notice and favour... He carried letters recom- 
mendatory tothe nobles about him, who received him very graci- 
ouſly, and promiſed to introduce him to the king. But either 
thinking them ſlow, or ſuſpecting that they had no deſign to do it, 
he reſolved at length to introduce himſelf; and for this purpoſe 
conceived the following project. He aſſumed the character of Her- 
cules, anointed his body with oil, crowned his temples with pap- 
Jar, flung a lion's ſkin over his left ſhoulder, and graſped a club 
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in his right-hand. Thus accoutred, he marched forth, and ap- * 

peared in the court, where the king was adminiſtering juſtice. 
The eyes of the people were naturally turned upon ſo ſtriking a 

ſpectacle, for ſtriking he was, being very tall, very propor- 
tioned, and very handſome: this moved the king to order him 
forward, and to aſk him, who he was? „I am, fays he“ Di- 
nocrates the Macedonian Architect, and bring to your majeſty 
thoughts and deſigns, worthy of your greatneſs : I have deſigned 

Mount Athos in the form of a man, in whoſe left hand I have 
placed a great city, all the rivers of the mount flow into his 

Tight, and from thence into the ſea,” Alexander ſeemed pleaſed 
with his deſign, but, after ſome little debate, declined putting 

it in execution, However, he kept the architect, and took him 14 
into Egypt, where he employed him in marking out and build- Wi 
ing the city of Alexandria, Another memorable inſtance of bit | 

Dinocrates's architectonic ſkill is his reſtoring, and building, li. 
in a more auguſt and magnificent manner than before, the ce- 

lebrated temple of Diana at Epheſus, after Heroſtratus, for 

the ſake of . immortalizing his name, had deſtroyed it by fire. 

A third inſtance more extraordinary and wonderful than either | 

of the former, is related by Pliny in his “ Natural Hiſtory” 

who tells us, that he ſuggeſted a ſcheme, by building the dome 

of the temple of Arſinos at Alexandria of loadſtone, to ſuſpend 
her image (all of iron) in the middle of it, as if flying in the 
air; but the king's death, and his own, hindered him from 
proceeding far, if at all, in the deſign, It is not impoſſible 
this hint might be the foundation of a ſimilar ſtory reſpecting 
the body of Mahomet. 

- Dinomexes, Sculptor. Olymp. 94. 

DiocNnETEs, Painter and Philoſopher,” taught drawing to 
Marcus Aurelius, 

Dronysvs, of Argos, Sculptor Olymp. 71 to 73. 

Dioxys1vs, ſon of Timarchides, Sculptor. Olymp. 102. 

Disoscokipks, Engraver of heads of Auguſtus. 

Dirt and SCYLL1s, Sculptors. About Olymp. 20 to 30, 
eſtabliſhed the Sicyonian School: were extremely famous in 
their days: and following generations reaped the benefit of 
their {kill and reputation. 

DorvycLipas, a Lacedemonian, diſciple of Dipæne and Scyllis. 
Doras, diſciple of Dipœne and Scyllis. 
| ELApAs, 
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ELAapas, of Argos. Olymp. 71 to 73. Maſter of Phidias, 
EucniRas, of Corinth. After Olymp. 60. _—_ of Hy- 


adras and Chartas, 

Eupocus, one of the ſcholars of Dedalus. 

EUMARUs, Painter, applied himſelf to the ſtudy of charac- 
ters and diſtinction of ſexes, Lived little after the beginning 
of the Olympiads. 

EuphRANOR. Olymp. 104. Of the iſthmus of Corinth. 
Was an excellent Sculptor and Painter, and flouriſhed about 
362 years before Chriſt, He wrote ſeveral volumes of the Art of 
coloring, and of ſymmetry : yet is ſaid to have fallen into the ſame 
error with Zeuxis, of making his heads too big, in proportion 
to the other parts, His conceptions were noble and elevated, 
his ſtyle maſculine and bold; and he was the firſt who ſigna- 
lized himſelf by repreſenting the majeſty of heroes. He was, 
ſays Pliny, the author of that ſtatue of Paris, the excellent 
art and workmanſhip whereof repreſented to the eye all at once, 
a judge between the goddeſles, the lover of Helena, and yet 
the murderer of Achilles. 

Euromeus of Sicyon, maſter of Pamphilus, maſter of 
Apelles, 

EvaANnDER of Athens in Aug MNus's time, a follower of Mark 
Anthony. 

Evopus, Engraver in precious ſtones, under Titus. A. D. 
80. 

GiT1apas, a Lacedmonian, Sculptor, Architect, and Poet, 
Before the Meſenian war, 

GLAUuCIas, of Egina. Olymp. 71 to 73. 

GLAUCIAS, a Lacedemonian Sculptor, lived before the wars 
of the Lacedemonians againſt the Meſenians. Olymp. . 

(3LAUCUs of Argos. Olymp. 71 to 73 

(rLYCon, of Athens, author of the Hercules Farneſe, 

GNAlos, priſoner from Aſia (lonia) probably: his name is 
to a head of Hercules in the cabinet at Strozzi, Rome on a pre- 
cious ſtone. 

HeGEs143, Sculptor, perhaps author of the group of Caſtor 
and Pollux, at Rome. 

Hrolas, of Athens. Sculptor. Olymp. 95. 

| HyraTopDoR, Sculptor. Olymp. 102. 

LAPHAES of Phlinſia, about Olymp. 47. 


LEARCHus; 
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Learcauvs of Rhegio, diſciple of Dipæne and Scyllis. Olymp. 

LEoCHAREs. Sculptor, Olymp. 102. 

Loxrius wrought in braſs, A/tylos, the famous runner, in 
a race z which was highly eſteemed at Olympia: alſo the por- 
trait of one that feemed lame; and to halt by reaſon of an ul- 
cer: but ſo naturally done, that as many as beheld it, ſeemed 
to have compaſſion and fellow-feeling with him of the pain and 
ſuffering of his ſore : this was ſeen at Syracuſe. 

Lysantas, Sculptor. 

Lycivs, of Eleuthera, famous for a figure of a boy blowing 
a fire, Olymp. 87. Diſciple of Myron. 

Lys1as, made Apollo and Diane, in a chariot drawn by four 
horſes, all of one piece: it appears how highly it was eſteemed 
by the honorable place wherein it ſtood; for Auguſtus Ceſar, 
to the honor of Oftavius his father, dedicated it in Mount Pala- 
tine, over a triumphant arch there. 

Lrss1ppvs, a celebrated ſtatuary, was a native of Sicyon, 
and flouriſhed in the time of Alexander the Great. He was 
dred a lockſmith, and followed that buſineſs for a while; but, 
by the advice of Eupompus, a painter, he applied himſelf to 
painting, which, however, he ſoon quitted for ſculpture, in which 
he ſucceeded perfectly well. It is faid that he aſked Eupompus 
* what pattern he had beſt follow of all the workmen who had 
gone before him? he ſhewed him a multitude of people, and 
told him, © he ſhould do beſt to imitate Nature herſelf.” He 
executed his works with more eaſe than any of the ancient 
maſters, and accordingly finiſhed more works than any of them. 
The ſtatue of a man wiping and anointing himſelf after bath- 
ing was particularly excellent: Agrippa placed it before his baths 
at Rome. Tiberius, who was charmed with it, could not reſiſt 
the deſire of being maſter of it, when he came to the empire : 
fo that he took it into his own apartment, and put another very 
fine one in its place. But, as much as that emperor was feared 
by the Roman people, he could not hinder them from demand- 
ing, in a full theatre, that he would replace the firſt ſtatue, and 
ſo vehemently, that he found it neceflary to comply with their 
ſolicitations, in order to appeaſe the tumult. Another of Ly- 
fiyppus's capital pieces was a grand ſtatue of the ſun, repreſented 
in a car drawn by four horſes; this flatue was worſhipped at 

Rhodes. 
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Rhodes. He made alſo ſeveral ſtatues of Alexander and his fa- 
vorites, which were brought to Rome by Metellus, after he had 
reduced the Macedonian empire, He particularly excelled in 
the hair of his heads: He alone had the privilege to repreſent 
Alexander, He was the founder of the -coloffus of Hercules 
at Tarentum, which was forty cubits high. He had three ſons, 
who were all his diſciples, and acquired great reputation in 
the Art. 

LysTRATUS of Sicyon was the firſt that in plaſter or ala- 
baſter took off the face in a mould; which image he after- 
wards copied in wax: nor ftatd he there, but began to make 
the very likneſs of the perſon ; before him every man ſtudied 
to make the faireſt faces, not ſufficiently regarding whether they 
were like or no. 

Mar as of the iſle of Chios, his fon Micciades, his grandſon 
Anthermus : a family of Artiſts from the firſt Olympiad to 60, 
when a deſcendant named Bupalus was Sculptor and Archite&. 

MeLanTHus, Painter, ſcholar of Pamphilus. Olymp. go. 

Mzmnon, of Egypt; Sculptor. If not rather the name 
of the figure. 

Menecymus, Sculptor, of Naupactus, cir. Olymp. 95. 

MEeNECRATEs, Sculptor, maſter of Apeilonius and Iauriſ- 
cus. 

Mexer avs, diſciple of Stephanus, author of the group in 
the villa Ludoviſi called Papirius and his mother. 

MexesTRATUs's Hercules, ſays Pliny, was in high admira- 
tion, as alſo his Hecate, which ſtood in a chapel at Epheſus, 
behind the great temple of Diana; the wardens of which cha- 
pel warn thoſe who come to ſee it, not to laok too long upon 
it, for fear of dazzling their eyes, the poliſh of the marble is 
ſo reſplendent. 

MxeTRoDoRus. Olym. 155. Painter and Philoſopher. 

Micciapks ſon of Malas of the iſle of Chios. Olymp. 20. 

Mnesarcus, Engraver in precious ſtones; an Etruſcan Ar- 
tiſt : the only one whoſe name is known. 

Myron. Olymp. 87. 

Mrs, a Sculptor or Chaſer in ſilver, principally of mytho- 
logical ſubjects. 

Navcipes, of Argos. Sculptor. Olymp. 94. 

Nictas, of Athens diſciple of Antidotus, Sculptor and 

Painter, 
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Painter. He . exceedingly delighted himſelf in his profeſſion gf 
painting; and was ſo intent upon it, that when he painted Ne- 
rya, he frequently forgot to eat, and aſked his ſervants, « whe- 
ther he had dined, or not?. When this incomparable piece of 
art was finiſhed, king Ptolemy ſent to purchaſe it of him at the 
price of ſixty talents z but he refuſed to part with it, though for 
ſo vaſt a ſum; | | 

Nicol avs, of Athens, Sculptor. ' 

Nicomacavs, ſon and ſcholar of Ariſtademus. Painter, co- 
temporary of Apelles. 

OxarTas, ſon of Mycon of Egina ; before the expedition of 
"Aerxes, | 

PameniLvus, Painter. Olymp. 104. A Macedonian: was 
the firſt of Painters ſkilled in arithmetic and geometry, without 
which he judged it impoſſible to be a perfect Painter : he was 
renowned for drawing a confraternity of kindred, the battle 
fought before Philus, and the victory of the Athenians, He 
taught none under a talent of ſilver for ten years together: and 
thus much paid Apelles and Melanthus to learn his art. 

PaRALUs, ſon of Polycletes, Sculptor, not equal to his fa- 
ther, : 

PARRHAsSIUs, ſon and diſciple of Evenor. Olymp. 104. 
A celebrated Painter of Epheſus, or, according to others, 
of Athens : he flouriſhed in the time of Socrates, if we may 
credit Xenophon, who hath introduced him in a dialogue dif- 
courſing with that philoſopher, Socrates. He was one of the 
moſt excellent Painters in his time. Pliny ſays, that he firſt 
gave ſymmetry and juſt proportions to his art; that he allo firſt 
knew how to expreſs the truth and life of characters, and the 
different airs of the face ; that he ſtudied a beautiful diſpoſition 
of the hair, and heightened the grace of the countenance, Tt was 
allowed by maſters in the art; that he exceeded all others 
in a graceful correct outline, But the ſame author obſerves, 
that Parrhaſius became inſupportable by his pride; and was ſo 
ſwelled with vanity, as to aſſume the moſt flattering epithets ; 
ſuch as, the tendereſt, the ſofteſt, the grandeſt, the moſt delicate, 
and the perfecter of his art. He boaſted, that he was ſprung 
originally from Apollo, and born to paint the gods; that he had 
actually drawn Hercules touch by touch: that hero having of- 
ten appeared to him in his dreams. When the majority of 
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voices was againſt him at Samos in favor of 7imanthes, on the 
ſubject of a picture of Ajax provoked againſt the Greeks, for 
adjudging to Ulyſſes the arms of Achilles,” he anſwered a perſon 
who condoled him on this check, “ For my part, I don't trouble 
« myſelf at the ſentence ; but am ſorry the ſon of Telamon hath 
&« received a greater outrage than that which was formerly put 
upon him fo unjuſtly.” AÆAlian, who relates this ſtory, in- 
forms us that our painter affected to wear a crown of gold on 
his head, and to carry in his hand a baton, ſtudded with nails of 
the ſame metal, a 

He worked at his art with pleaſantry, and for the moſt part 
with ſinging. He was unhappily licentious in his pictures; for 
inſtance his Atalantis, with her ſpouſe Meleager, which piece 
being afterwards deviſed as a legacy to the emperor Tibe- 
rius, upon condition that, if he was diſpleaſed with it, he ſhould 
receive a million of ſeſterces inſtead of it, the emperor, covetous 
as he was, not only preferred the picture, but even placed it 
in his moſt favourite apartment. It is faid alſo, that though 
Parrhaſius was excelled by Timanthes, yet he excelled Zeuxts : 
which ſtory is thus related. He was bold enough to challenge 
Zeuxis for the victory in his art: Zeuxis exhibited a tablet 
wherein cluſters of grapes were ſo charmingly repreſented, that 
the birds came to peck at them. Parrhaſius had only painted a 
curtain, but ſo accurately, that Zeuxis ſaid to him, “ Come Sir, 
away with your curtain, that we may ſee your goodly picture.” 
But perceiving his error, he was confounded, yielded him the 
victory, and ſaid, & Zeuxis hath beguiled poor birds, but Parr- 
haſius hath deceived Zeuxis, a profeſſed artiſt,” 

PASITELES of Greece, citizen of Rome, under Augu/tus - 
worked principally in relief, on filver ; made a capital Jupiter 
of ivory, which Pliny ſaw in the palace of etellus, He wrote 
on the famous works of Art, five Books, 

PaTROCLUs, Olymp. 95. Sculptor. 

PAusIAs, Painter, his pictures ſold at great prices. 

Pausox, Painter: an ancient maſter, 

Prontvs, Sculptor, of Mendeum in Thrace. 

Purpras, the moſt famous Sculptor of antiquity, was an 
Athenian, and contemporary of Pericles, who flouriſhed in 
the 83d olympiad. This wonderful artiſt was not only con- 
ſumate in the uſe of his tools, but accompliſhed in thoſe 

ſciences, 
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ſciences and branches of knowledge, which belong to his pro- 
feſſion: as hiſtory, poetry, fable, geometry, optics, &c. He 
firſt taught the Greeks to imitate nature perfectly ; and all his 
works were received with admiration. 'I hey were alſo incre- 
dibly numerous ; for it was almoſt peculiar to Phidias, that he 
united the greateſt facility with the greateſt perfection. His 
Nemeſis was ranked among his firſt pieces: it was carved 
out of a block of marble, which was found in the camp of the 
Perſians, after they were defeated in the plains of Marathon, 
He made an excellent ſtatue of Minerva for the Plateans ; but 
the ſtatue of that goddeſs at Athens, in her magnificent temple, 
(of which there are ſtil} ſome ruined remains,) was an aſtoniſh- 
ing production of Art. Pericles, who had the care of this 
ſtately edifice, gave orders to Phidias, to make a ſtatue of the 
goddeſs ; and Phidias formed a figure of ivory and gold, thirty- 
nine feet high, Upon the ſwelling round of the ſhield of this 
goddeſs, he engraved the battle wherein the Amazons were de- 
feated by Theſeus; in the lower part he chaſed the conflicts be- 
tween the gods and the giants ; on the ſhoes the fight betwixt 
the Centaurs and Lapithæ; on the baſe, or pedeſtal of the ſta- 
tue the genealogy of Pandora, and the nativities of the gods, to 
the number of thirty, and among them the goddeſs Victory, 
of moſt admirable workmanſhip ; with a ſerpent and ſphinx of 
braſs, under the ſpear that Minerva holds in her hand, admired 
by all. Writers never ſpeak of this illuſtrious monument of ſkill 
without raptures; yet what has rendered the name of the artiſt 
immortal, proved at that time his ruin. He had carved upon 
the ſhield of the goddeſs his own portrait, and that of Pericles ; 


and this was, by thoſe who envied him, made a crime in Phi- 


dias. He was alſo charged with embezzling part of the gold 
which was deſigned for the ſtatue, but from this he cleared himſelf 
by taking off the gold ; when it was found to be of the ſame 
weight as he had received, Upon this, he withdrew to Elis, 
and avenged himfelf on the ungrateful Athenians, by making 
for this town the Olympic Jupiter: a prodigy of Art, and which 
was ranked among the ſeven wonders of the world, It was 
of ivory and gold; ſixty feet high, “ The majeſty of the 
work did equal the majeſty of the God,” ſays Quintillian; 
« and its beauty ſeems to have added luſtre to the religion of the 
& country.” Phidias concluded his labours with this maſter- 
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piece; and the Elians, to do honour to his memory, erected and 
appropriated to his deſcendants, an office, which conſiſted in 
keeping clean this magnificent image, 

PHiLOXENUS painted a tablet for king Caſſander, containing 


the battle betwixt Al-xander the Great and Darius; which for 


exquiſite art was not behind any other whatever. 
PALEMON of Sicyon wrote- a treatiſe on the works of Art 


in that city, 


PoLICLEs, Sculptor. Olymp. 155. 

PoLYCLEs, Sculptor. Olymp. 102. 

PoLyYCLETUs, Olymp. 87. the Sicyonian, made that which 
workmen called the Canon ; that is to ſay, one conſummate and 
perfect figure from whence artificers might ſtudy ſymme- 
tries, and proportions, as from a perfect rule, which guides and 
directs them in their work. He made a Diadumenus in braſs, 
an effeminate young man, with a diadem about his head: a 
piece of work much ſpoken of, for it coſt an hundred talents. 

PoLYDORUs, author of the Laocoon, probably lived about 
the age of Alexanaer, 

PoLYGNoTUs, Painter, famous for gloomy ſubjects : whereby 
he ſeems to be ſtrongly dilt:nguithed from PoLYGNoTVUs, the 
Thaſian, who was the ficit that painted women in ſhewy and 
light apparel, with their head-dreli:s of ſundry colours. His 
invention it was to paint figures with the mouth open, to make 
them ſhew their teeth; he alſo repreſented much variety of 
countenance, far different from the ſtiff and heavy look of for- 
mer times. He alſo adoracd the great gallery of Athens with 
the hiſtory of the I rojan war: and being requeſted by Apinice, 
the daughter of Miltiades, to paint her among the Trojan wo- 
men, he did it ſo exquiſitely, that ſhe ſeemed to be alive. 

PRAXITELES, Sculptor in bronze and marble. Olymp. 104. 
His Venus, which he wrought for the town of Gnidos, ſurpaſſed 
all ſtatues that ever were made; and was indeed, ſo exquiſite, 
that many have failed to Gnidos for no other purpoſe but to 
behold it. King Nicemedes offered to free their city of all debts 
(which were great ſums) for this piece of work; but they re- 
ſolved not to part with it, 

PROTOGENEs, Painter, was a native of Caunas, a city of Ca- 
ria, ſubject to the Rhodians. Who was his father or his mo- 
ther, is not known; but it is probable he had no other maſter 

than 
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than the public pieces he ſaw; and perhaps his parents, be- 
ing poor, could not be at any ſuch expence for his education in 
the art, as was cuſtomary at that time. It is certain he was 
obliged at firſt to paint ſhips for his livelihood : but his am- 
bition was not to be rich; his aim being ſolely to be maſter 
of his profeſſion. He finiſhed his pictures with too great 
care: Apelles (aid of him, he knew not when he had done enough. 
The fineſt of his pieces was the picture of Faly/ius, men- 
tioned by ſeveral authors, without giving any deſcription of it, 
or telling us who this Falyſſus was: ſome perſons ſuppoſe him 
to have been a famous hunter, and the founder of Rhodes. 
For ſeven years that Protogenes worked on this picture, all his 
food was lupines mixed with water, which ſerved him both for 
meat and drink, It is ſaid that after ſeven years ſpent upon it, 
he remained till chagrined, becauſe, having repreſented in it 
a dog panting and out of breath, he was not able to expreſs 
the foam at his mouth; which vexed him to ſuch a degree, that 
in anger he threw his ſponge againſt it in order to efface it, and 
this luckily produced by chance what his art could not effect. 
[ The ſame good luck, it is ſaid, happened to Neoc/es the pain- 
ter, with the toam of a horſe, ] He was of opinion that his 
ſimple and light nouriſhment would leave him the freedom of 
his fancy. Apelles was ſo ſtruck with admiration of this 
piece, that he could not ſpeak a word; having no expreſſion to 
anſwer his idea, It was this ſame picture that ſaved the city 
of Rhodes, when beſieged by king Demetrius; for, not being 
able to attack the town but on that fide where Protogenes work- 
ed, he choſe rather to abandon his hopes of conqueſt, than to 
deſtroy ſo fine a piece as that of Jalyſſus. 

Every body knows the ſtory of the conteſt between Protogenes 
and Apelles. This latter, hearing of the reputation of Proto- 
genes, went to Rhodes on purpoſe to ſee his works. On his 
arrival there, he found in the houſe nobody but an old woman: 
who, aſking his name, he anſwered, “ I am going to write it 
on the canvas that lies here;”” and, taking a pencil with 


colour on it, deſigned ſomething with extreme delicacy. Pro- 


togenes coming home, the old woman told him what had paſſed, 
and ſhewed him the canvas; he then attentively obſerving 
the beauty of the lines, ſaid it was certainly Apelles who had been 


there, being aſſured that no one elſe was able to * 
DS 
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thing ſo fine. Then taking another colour, he drew on thoſe 
lines an outline more correct and more delicate ; after which 
he went out again, bidding the old woman ſhew that to the 
perſon who had been there, if he returned, and tell him that 
was the man he enquired for, Apelles returning, and being 
aſhamed to ſee himſelf outdone, takes a third colour; and, 
among the lines that had been drawn, lays ſome with ſo much 
judgment, and fo wonderfully fine, that it took in all the ſub- 
tlety of the art. Protogenes ſaw theſe in his turn; and, con- 
feſling that he could not do better, gave over the diſpute, and 
ran in haſte to find out Apelles. | 

Pliny, who tells this ſtory, ſays he ſaw this piece of canvas, 
before it was conſumed in the fire which burnt down the em- 
. peror's palace; that there was nothing upon it, but ſome lines, 
which could ſcarce be diſtinguiſhed; and yet this fragment was 
mare valued than any of the pictures among which it was 
placed. The ſame author goes on to relate, that Apelles aſk- 
ing his rival what. price he had for his pictures, and Protogenes 
naming an inconſiderable ſum, according to the ſad fortune of 
thoſe who are obliged to work for their bread ; Apelles, con- 
cerned at the injuſtice done to the beauty of his productions, 
gave him fifty talents [equivalent to 10,000], ſterling, a ſum 
large enough to be incredible, were we not told that Aþpelles 
had twice as much for his own pieces] for one picture only, 
declaring publicly, that he would make it paſs and fell it for 
kis own. This generoſity opened the eyes of the Rhodians 
as to the merit of Protogenes, and made them get the picture 
Apelles had bought out of his hands, paying down a much 

reater price for it than he had given, 

Pliny alſo informs us that Protogenes was a Scupltor as well as 
a Painter. He flouriſhed about the 118th Olympiad, and 308 
years before Chriſt. Quintilian, obſerving the talents of ſix fa- 
mous painters, ſays Protogenes excelled in exactneſs, Pamphi- 
tes and Melanthus in the diſpoſition, Antiphilus in eaſineſs, 
Theon the Samian in fruitfulneſs of ideas, and Apelles in grace 
and ingenious conceptions, 

PYRGOTELES, a famous Engraver of precious ſtones ; co- 
temporary with Lyſippus; had allo an excluſive privilege of re- 
preſenting Alexander. 

PYRoMACHus, Sculptor, of Pergamus. 

PyTHAGORAS 
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PYTHAOORAS, of Rhegio, cir. Olymp. 87. treated hair with 
great nicety and freedom. x 

PyTHias, Sculptor. Olymp. 155. 

PyTHoCLEs, Sculptor. Olymp. 155. 

PyTHoODOTUs, of Corinth. Olymp. 47. 

SATYRI1Us, in Egypt, under Ptolemy, Engraver in eryſtal. 

SYCLLIs and Dirœxx, eſtabliſhed the Sicyonian ſchool. 

Scopas, of the iſle of Paros, ſaid to have decorated part of 
the tomb of Mauſoleus : this fact uncertain; as he muſt have 
been extremely old. Olymp. 87. Pliny mentions in the chapel 
of Cn. Domitius in the circus of Flaminius; Neptune, Thetis, 
and her ſon Achilles; the ſea-nymphs, or Nereids, mounted 
upon dolphins, whales, and ſea-horſes; the tritons, with all the 
choir, attending upon Phorcus a ſea-god; and the mighty fiſhes 
called Priftes, beſides many other monſters of the ſea; all of 
them wrought by him ſo curiouſly, that had he been occupied 
in making them all his life-time, and done nothing elſe, a man 
would have thought it work enough. | 

S1MoN, of Egina, before the expedition of Aerxes. 

SmiLis of Egina, fon of Euclidus : one of the moſt ancient 
of Sculptors: he worked in wood, 

SOCRATES and ARISTOMEDEs. Olymp. 71 to 73. 

Sols, cir, Olymp. 95, of Naupactos. 

SoMIs, before the battle of Marathon. 

Sosus, of Pergamus, excellent in Moſaic works. 

STEPHANUs, Sculptor, famous for figures on horſeback, 

STOMIUS, before the battle of Marathon. 

STRATONICUS, of Pergamus. 

SYADRAS, of Lacedemon. Olymp. 60. 

TavRiscus and APPOLONIUS, authors of the Farneſe Bull. 

'TECTEvus, diſciple of Dipæne and Scyllis : aflifted Angelion, 
Sculptor, 


TELEPHANES of Sicyon, ſuppoſed to have improved the Art 
of Painting greatly, 

THEoDORUs, who made the labyrinth of Samos, caſt his 
own image in braſs, which beſides the reſemblance of him- 
ſelf, was embelliſhed with ſuch other devices, that it was 
much renowned: in his right hand he had a file; in his left 
he bore with three fingers a little chariot, with four horſes, 
but both the chariot, horſes and charioteer, were couched in 


ſo 
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fo ſmall a compaſs, that a little fly, which he alſo made with 

© the reſt, covered all with her wings. 

Tuo did many pieces wherein he diſcovered the excellence 
of his art; among the chief was that of a man with his ſword 
in his hawk, and his ſhield ſtretched out before him, ready pre- 
pared for the fight : his eyes ſeemed to ſparkle with fire, and 
the whole frame and poſture of his body was repreſented ſo 
threatening, as of one that was intirely poſſeſſed with a martial 
fury. 
| T HEOMNASTES, Painter, cotemporary of Apelles. 

TiMANTHES, had an excellent genius, full of rare invention: 

he painted the famous picture of {phigenia, wherein was repre- 
ſented that innocent lady ſtanding by the altar to be ſacrificed : 
in this ſubject he painted Chalchas the prieſt looking fad, Ulyſſes 
ſadder, but her uncle Menelaus full of extreme ſorrow: having 
in theſe perſonages ſpent all the ſigns whereby the pencil is 
able to expreſs grief; and being yet to exhibit her father Aga- 
memnon, he covered his countenance with a veil, leaving to the 
imagination of the ſpectators, to conceive his inexpreſſible 
grief at beholding his daughter bathed in her blood. He 
painted a Cyclops lying afleep, and little elviſh Satyrs by him 
with their thyrſi taking meaſure of one of his thumbs; But his 
picture of a prince was thought to be moſt abſolute z the ma- 
Jeſty whereof was ſuch, that all the art of painting ſeemed com- 
prized in that one picture, 

T1MARCHIDES, father of Polycles and Dionyſius, Sculptor, 

_ TimocLts, Sculptor. Olymp. 155. 

Timomacuvs, the Byzantine, flouriſhed in the days of Ju- 
lius Ceſar, for whom he painted Ajax and Medea; for which 
pictures he paid him eighty talents, and hung thin up in the 
temple of Venus; his pieces of Oreſtes and Iphigenia are much 
praiſed ; but eſpecially he is renowned for his Meduſa's head, 
which he painted in Minerva's ſhield, He remained in are, 
and did not, as many maſters then did, come to Rome to ſettle, 

XANTHrus, fon of Polycletes ; not equal to his father. 

ZENoN, of Approdiſius, Sculptor. About Trajan's time. 

ZENON, of Staphrys. Cir. ſame time. 

ZENoDORUSs, Sculptor, time of Nero. He compoſed a pro- 
digious coloſſus of Mercury, at Auvergne in France; ten years 


he 
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he was about it, and the workmanſhip came to four hundred 
thouſand ſeſterces. Vero ſent for him to Rome, where he caſt 
(as a portrait of Nero) a coluſſus an hundred and ten feet high, 
but that emperor being dead, it was dedicated to the honour of 
the ſun. 

Zkuxis, a very famous painter, flouriſhed about 400 years 
before Chriſt, or about the 95th Olympiad. Tully, Pliny, and 
lian, agree in affirming that he was of Heraclea, yet they 
have not, among the numerous cities of that name, told us 
the Heraclea in which Zeuxis was born. Pliny repreſents the 
art of painting, as carried to conſiderable perfection by this 
Painter. Some authors relate, that he found out the manner of 
diſpoſing lights and ſhades; and he is allowed to have excelled 
in coloring. Ariſtotle cenſured as a defect in his paintings, 
that the manners or paſſions were not expreſſed in them: ne- 
vertheleſs Pliny declares the direct contrary with regard to the 
picture of Penelope; in which Zeuxis, fays he, © ſeems to 
have painted the manners.” 

This painter amaſſed immenſe riches ; and once he made 2 
ſhew of them at the olympic games, where he appeared in a 
cloak embroidered with gold letters expreſſing his name, 
When he found himſelf thus rich, he would not fell his works 
any longer, but gave them away, and declared frankly, that 
no price could be ſet upon them. His Helen was the picture 
which made the greateſt noiſe. Before he had left of ſelling 
his works, he uſed to make people pay for ſeeing them ; but 
he inſiſted always upon ready money for ſhewing his Helen: 
« which,” ſays lian, & gave occaſion to the wags to call her 
Helen the courtezan.” He did not ſcruple to write under- 
neath this picture the three verfes of the Iliad, in which Homer 
repreſents Priam and the venerable ſages of his couneil con- 
feſſing, that the Greeks and Trojans were not to blame for 
having expoſed themfelves to ſo many calamities for Helen; her 
beauty equalling that of the goddeſſes. It cannot be determined, 
whether this Helen of Zeuxis be that which he painted for the 
inhabitants of Crotona, to be hung up in the temple of Fun : 
of which Ciceros tells us this ſtory, When the people of Cro- 
tona, had prevailed upon him to come among them, in order 
to paint a number of pictures, with which they intended to 
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-adorn this temple; he told them, that he intended to draw the 

picture of Helen; with which they were extremely well fatisfied, 
knowing that his chief excellence lay in painting women. For 
this purpoſe he defired to ſee the moſt beautiful girls of their 
city: and the magiſtrates giving orders for the maidens to aſ- 
ſemble that Zeuxis might chooſe as he thought fit, he ſelected 
five; and, copying the greateſt excellences of each, drew from 
thence the picture of Helen. Theſe five maidens were greatly 
applauded by the poets, their beauty having been preferred by 
him, who was juſtly conſidered as the greateſt judge of beauty 
and their names accordingly did not fail of being conſecrated to 
poſterity, although are they not now to be found, 

Many curious particulars are recorded of this painter beſide 
his diſpute with Parrhaſius for the prize in painting. He 
painted a boy loaded with grapes, when the birds flew again 
to this picture; at which he was vexed; and frankly confeſſed, 
that it was not ſufficiently finiſhed ; ſince, had he painted the 
boy as perfectly as the grapes, the birds would have been afraid 
of him. Archelaus, king of Macedon, made uſe of Zeuxis's 
pencil for the embelliſhment of his houſe ; upon which $:crate; 
made this reflection, as it is preſerved by lian. * Archelaus,” 
faid he, “ has laid out a vaſt ſum of money upon his houſe, but 
nothing upon himſelf: whence it is that numbers come from 
all parts of the world to ſee his houſe, but none to ſee him; 
except thoſe, who are tempted by his money and preſents, and 
who will not be found among the worthieſt of men.“ 

One of Zeuxis's fineſt pieces was a Hercules ſtrangling ſome 
dragons in his cradle, in the preſence of his frighted mother : 
but he himſelf eſteemed chiefly his Athleta or Champion, under 
which he made a verſe that became afterwards famous, viz. 
« that it would be eaſier to envy, than to imitate that picture.“ 
It is probable, that he valued his Aemena,“ ſince he preſented 
it to the Agrigentines. He did not ſet up for a fwift painter: 
he uſed to ſay to thole who reproached him with flowneſs, that 
* he was indeed a long time in painting, but that it was alſo to laſt 
a long time.” We are told that Zeuæxis, having painted an old 
woman, laughed fo heartily at the ſight of this picture; that he 
died. This circumſtance is related by /errius Flaccus, under 
che word pictor ; but is probably fabulous. 

ZoPYRUs, time of Pompey, 
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LIST OF PLATES, 


BELONGING TO THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART, 


PLATE . 


SUPPOSED PROGRESS of SCULPTURE, 


TH1s Plate endeavours to ſhew, from actually exiſting mo- 
numents, ſomething of what may be ſuppoſed as the courfe of 
improvements, and additions, made in ſculptures of the human 
figure, 

No. I,—Is a mummy, entirely void of hands and feet, or 
any parts; and were it not for the head, and its dreſs, little ſupe- 
rior, as a repreſentation, to a ſimple ſtone. It is in Montfau- 
con's Antiquite Expligute, Pl. exii. T. ii. fig. 1. From Bon- 
nani. 

No. II. Is alſo a mummy ; but being an attempt at more 
explicit deſignation, this has hands, perhaps for the purpoſe of 
holding ſomewhat of the nature of a ſymbol. 

No. III.— This mummy has no arms; but the attempt at a 
disjunction of the legs is very evident; and 2 another ſtep 
towards a figure. Montfaucon, Pl. xi. IL. ii. fig. 6. 

No. IV. Is a kind of drapery 1 this ſhews the 
dreſs, and ſomewhat of the foldings of the drapery ; though 
certainly to no advantage. 

No. V. Is an inſtance of what is called a TERM: and is 
much poſterior in its idea to the former. The feet are expli- 
cit, and well determined; and it has more the appearance of 
a perſon holding before him a tablet for inſcriptions, than of a 
mummy : Notwithſtanding the arms and front of the body arc 
concealed by the tablet. 

No. VI.—A TERM of another kind: the places where the 
arins are to be added, very evident; this term might receive 

2 the 
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the 2ddition of arms, on occaſion, but not legs. From the 
Antiquities of Herculaneum, Vol. iii. p. 180. | 

No. VII.—An Egyptian advance toward a figure; the atti- 
tude of the arms is indicated under the drapery ; and the hands 
hold each of them a ſymbol. 

No. VIII.—An elegant TERM: of a kind long in uſe, 
This is inſcribed as a portrait of Elia Patrophila : this kind 
of term is (occaſionally) as uſeful and beautiful as a ſtatue; 
and by no means ſo expenſive, nor ſo liable to injury. In a 
garden, walks, &c. they have a very good effect. From the 
Muſeum Capitolinum (at Rome). 

No. IX. -A term Hercules : a variation from the former, 
yet preſerving the ſame idea: and holding as a ſymbol the head 
of the lion, in whoſe ſkin the hgure is clothed. From the 
Muſeum Capitolinum. 


The firſt row of theſe figures may well be called dead: 
for though different in ſome things, they agree in having nei- 
ther life, nor motion : they may bring to remembrance Egyp- 
tian deceaſed anceſtors. 

The ſecond row of figures ſhews that art has been tamper- 
ing with them; and endeavoring to render them ſubſervient to 
its purpoſes of embelliſhment, perhaps of utility. 

The third row of figures ſhews the ſucceſs of art: that how- 
ever unpromiſing its firſt eſſays might be, yet genius and appli- 


cation have ſurmounted their difficulties, and produced works 
of merit and elegance. 


PLATE II. 
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PLATE II. 
EGYPTIAN SCULPTURE. 


Tux former plate ſhewed at moſt half- figures, or an approach 
to a figure, this plate offers an idea of the progreſs of a whole 
figure; and ſhews, how ſucceeding artiſts treated the ſame 
ſubject, according to the art of their times. 


No. I.—ls the profile view of an undoubted Egyptian figure, 
in which we remark its almoſt perpendicular uprightneſs ; the 
union of its legs, the downright poſition of its arms, and the 
unanimated direction of its countenance. This figure however, 
being in the character of an attendant on another ſtatue, re- 
preſenting its ſuperior in rank, might, poſſibly, be ſuppoſed to 
preſerve the poſture of reſpect and reverence, if ſuch attitudes 
were not altogether Egyptian. From the plates of NorDeN's 
Deſigns in Egypt : it is marked (a) in No. V. and is an at- 
tendant on the ſeat of one of the coloſſal ſtatues now ſtanding | 
near Carnac; the ancient [hebes : not far from the palace and | 
ſounding ſtatue of /demnon, | 

No. 11.—In this Number the Artiſt was under the neceſſity Al 
of giving ſome action to his figure, to enable her to hold the | 
ſtaff; but he has been, as it were, reluctant, and as ſparing 
as poſſible, of every thing like motion. The hand not em- | 
ployed, hangs down, with perfect ſtiffneſs; the hand which pro- 
jects, projects at right angles, no leſs ſtiff; the drapery is 
motionleſs alſo, It i is from the famous Jſiac Table now at Flo- 
rence. iy 

No. III.—Is a fide view of a very capital Egyptian ſtatue, 
whoſe proportions and execution demonſtrate a maſterly hand: | 
which yet has preſerved the ſame principles of attitude as for- "ny 
mer figures, with but little variation. It is true this figure 'H 
has /ome pliancy in its body, its head is leſs ſtiff, its arms nat . 
quite ſo downright, and its legs better placed; yet perhaps 1 
theſe were regarded as liberties; notwithſtanding the artiſt made 
the figure as ſtiff and antiquated as his genius and better ſkill 
would ſuffer him. 
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It is worth while, juſt to obſerve the ſituation of the feet in 
theſe three figures: in the firſt, they are perfectly parallel; in 
the ſecond, one foot is about half a foot's diſtance behind the 
other ; in the third, one foot is about the whole length of a 
foot behind the other. Perhaps there is ſcarcely any truly 
Egyptian figure in which this diſtance is exceeded. The ori- 
ginal figure is at Rome, 

No. IV.—Is a front view of the fame figure as No. III. it 
was probably meant to ſtand with its back againſt a wall, ra- 
ther than in a niche, It is taken for the Egyptian God Aver- 
runcuys; and has an hieroglyphic inſcription on its girdle : which 
determines it to be of conſiderable antiquity otherwiſe, its 
merit might refer it to ſome Greco-Egyptian maſter. 

No. V.—A ſpecimen of Egyptian fitting figures; in which 
the paralleliſm of the parts is ſtriking : the legs are parallel, the 
thighs parallel, the arms, the ſhoulders parallel : yet this was a 
great work z and muſt have colt the labour of much time, It 
is one of the coloſſal figures (50 feet high) fitting near the pa- 
lace of Memnon, near the ancient Thebes, in Egypt: it is 
greatly ruined by time. 

No, VI.—Another Egyptian ſitting figure ; repreſenting the 
goddeſs Is1s in the act (as I ſuppoſe) of bleſſing her worſhip- 
pers: in this figure is aCtion, no doubt, but the action has 
little pretenſions to grace and dignity. From the {fac Table: 
this is the center and principal figure. 

No. VII.—Another Is1s in her full dreſs; as ready for re- 
ceiving worſhip. According to the uſage of ſculptures repre- 
ſenting Egyptian female figures, this has one hand on her bo- 
fom ; the other hanging down, perhaps holding ſome part of 
her drapery; but the whole certainly not many degrees ad- 
vanced toward animation. The original is at Rome. Vide 
Mont/aucon, Pl. cvii. T. ii. fig. 2, 3. 

No. VIII.—Is an Isis of Italian workmanſhip; which, being 
erected in the temple of is at Pompeii (overwhelmed by a 
volcanic erruption about A. D. 79.) at ſuch a diftance from 
Egypt, and fo late in time, the artiſt has availed himſelf of thoſe 
liberties Which time and place permitted in favor of his art. 
It is probable chat though Art has gained, religion, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, might be contidercd as having loft by the difference; 
and that a more exact tranicript of che primitive ſtatues, would 

of have 
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have been thought more correct, and more ſacred, by thoſ⸗ 
{killed in ſuch matters; which, perhaps, happily for the artiſt, 
was the caſe of few, or none, at Pompeii; the prieſt excepted, 
who ſeems to have practiſed the rites of his worſhip as uſed in 
Egypt, and who died in his duty, (within his ſacred precincts 
at leaſt) unmoved by the deſtruction of his idol and his temple. 
From this figure, the artiſt has diſcarded all the prepoſter- 
ous though typical head dreſs of Jie, as being utterly incapa- 
ble of beauty, and has bound her hair in a fimple fillet only, 
but he has been obliged to preſerve the down-hanging arm, 
which graceleſs poſition he has diſguiſed by placing the ſacred 
water vaſe in that hand; he has alſo been obliged to elevate 
the other hand, level with the elbow, therefore into this hand 
he has put another ſacred ſymbol ; he has alſo been forced to drefs 
her in a ſimple muſlin robe, but this he has thrown into folds, 
according to the courſe of the parts; he has alſo been forbid 
to move one foot too much before the other, but by covering the 
ninder foot by the drapery, this rule is preſerved, yet variety 
obtained. In fact, this figure is at once according to rule and 
according to art: at once like and unlike, to No. II, above it: 
of which it is in one ſenſe a copy, but certainly in every ſenſe, 


a diſtant copy. The original is in the king of Naples's collee- 
tion of Herculaneum Antiquities, 
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As T have never ſeen repreſentations of Egyptian Pal x- 
INGs which might be-depended on as accurate; I am under 
the neceflity of reſerring to thoſe copies and imitations which 
; have been fo happily recovered from the ruins of Herculaneum : 
theſe are in every probability Greek performances, and only 
copied by the painter as near as his better ſenſe of art would 
let him. It is true the figures have no great motion, but they 
have more than a truly Egyptian picture ought to have; at leaſt 
in ſacred ſubjects, ſuch as thefe: the feet are too diſtant from 
each other, the hands hang down, but not preciſely on the 
body; or they are ſtretched out, but not at right angles. T hoſe 
of the firſt plate are, indeed, ſtiffer than thoſe of the ſe- 
cond; for in the latter there is in fact a kind of freedom, and 
vivacity, which ſhews a mixture of better art; and that grace- 
ful conceptions were not unknown to the author. They are 
ſelected from the Antiquities of Herculaneum, Vol. iv. Plates 
. 69, 70. 

It is curious to obſerve the colours of theſe figures, which 
therefore I tranſlate. i 

A. Of this figure the cap is green, its ornaments yellow; as 
alſo the lappet which falls on the ſhoulder: that which falls 
behind is whitiſh; as is alſo the fleeve, with red ſtripes. 
The whole dreſs from the breaſt to the waiſt is blue; the flap 
is yellow; the reſt which covers the thigh is green, with yel- 
fow ſtripes; the naked of the thigh and leg is red; as are 
alſo the left arm, and hand, which holds a yellow diſc, 
with ſomething oa it not diſtigguiſhable: 'The face-and right 
arm are white, 

B. Is damaged in the original picture: it is therefore partly 
compoled by the help of another. The right hand and arm, 
with which it holds (perhaps a fi/trum) are yellow; as alſo 
that leg: the girdle is white; the reſt of the habit blue. The 
left hand and arm are white, | 

C. Has all the naked of the face, arms, hands, legs, and feet, 
blue: the covering of the head, and the whole dreſs, is red 
in the ſhades, and yellow in the * ; what he holds in his 

left 
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left hand is yellow : alſo what he has in his right hand: but 
neither is diſtinguiſhable. 

D. Has the countenance and neck white; alſo the left arm, 
and leg. The cap on his head is red, its ornaments yellow; 
the lappet which falls from his head to his ſhoulder is green 
ſtriped with yellow. The veſt has four croſs ſtripes; the 
firſt red, the ſecond yellow, the third light red, the fourth 
green ; and green is the inferior border to the ſame. 

The long ſtripe on the breaſt, and the two at the neck are 
red; the whole light part to the girdle is white: the narrow 
band which deſcends before is yellow; the ornaments on it red. 
The piece which covers the breech is red, the reſt of the dreſs is 
green with yellow ſtripes. The right arm and leg are blue. 
The Siftrum and bucket are yellow. 


E. The ſeat is yellow. Of the head-dreſs the ground is red, 


the ornaments yellow. The hair, (if it be hair) yellow allo. 
The lappets from the head to the ſhoulder are white; that part 
of the dreſs which covers the right arm to the elbow is blue 
as alſo that behind. The piece which covers part of the thigh 
is red; as allo, that which covers the left arm to the elbow. 
The reſt of the habit is red, except the flap, or apron, which is 
yellow. The countenance, the naked of he right-arm and 
hand, and right foot, is white; the naked of thg left arm, hand, 
leg, and foot, is blue, The ſtaff is yellow. 

F. The ſeat is green, the ornaments yellow. The counte- 
nance, and the whole naked of the left part is white. The cap 
is green, with. yellow ornaments: the hair yellow: the dreſs 
which covers the left arm to the elbow, green, with yellow 
ornaments : yellow alſo is the piece which covers the breech; 
the flap is white. The reſt of the habit red. The right hand, 
arm, and leg, are blue. 

It is likely only ſymbolical ſubjects were thus unnatu- 
rally treated: but while ſuch cuſtoms were tolerated in any 
ſubjects, the art of coloring could not flouriſh, For the reſt, 
the remarks already made on the ſtatues may ſuffice in re- 
gard to theſe pictures: as moſt probably the progreſs of the 
Arts was much the ſame, as well in regard to period and time, 
as to manner and execution. The ſame work offers a few 
Egyptian views, &c. of confuſed compoſition ; but clear effect. 
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PLATE V. 


ARCHITECTURE Plate A. EGVYPTIAN TEMPLES, 


No. I. —Shews an Egyptian temple : that of the Hawks in 
the iſland of Philæ, in the Nile; which is entirely open at the 
top; and indeed, though it may be called encloſed at the bot- 
tom, yet as that encloſure reaches only part of the height of 
the pillars, if not too high to be overlooked, it might permit 
ſpectators to view what was paſſing within the ſacred precinct. 
— This idea is well known to have been adopted in the temple 
at Jeruſalem. From NoRDEN's Deſigns in Egypt. 

No. II.-IIs its plan. 

No. III.—Is a temple directly the reverſe of the other; be- 
ing entirely under- ground: ſo that whatever ſervices were per- 
formed in it, muſt have been performed altogether by torch- 
light. Whether it was, (as is probable) dedicated to the in- 
fernal gods, or whether it was principally the ſepulchre of three 
great perſons, to whoſe memory their poſterity maintained 
great attention, and to whoſe honor they might perform cer- 
tain ſolemnities, or rather whether it might not unite both of 
theſe purpoſes, is wholly unknown. 

By its plan No. IV. it appears to conſiſt of a large cham- 
ber in the center, with three tombs in it, regularly placed 
in receſſes: the fourth receſs being occupied by the door way. 
Probably theſe tombs are placed according to the four cardinal 
points of the heavens. The whole is of good workmanſhip ; 
and cut in the rock; it is at Necropolis (probably) the city of 


the dead: near the old port of Alexandria in Egypt. From 
NoRDEN, 
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PLATE VI. 


ARCHITECTURE Plate B. PROGRESS OF EGYPTIAN T EMPLES, 


This plate endeavours to illuſtrate the progreſs of Architec- 
ture, eſpecially in regard to the number and poſition of columns 
in temples, Jo effect this, No. I. Is a real view of the cabin 
of an Arab family as conſtructed in Upper Egypt: from the 
rudeneſs and ſimplicity of this erection, it may juſtly paſs for a 
cloſe imitation of the original dwellings of the inhabitants in 
the carlieſt ages. We ſhall remark upon it (1) that it is 
totally covered from the ſun; ſhade being of all things moſt de- 
ſirable in this part of the world; (2) that it is encloſed on 
three ſides; (4) that it is partly encloſed on each ſide of the front, 
leaving only the center open; (3) that it has a prop on each ſide 
the door-way ; alſo (5) a prop almoſt in the middle. Certainly 
when Mr. NoRDEN drew this cabin from Nature, he was not 
aware of its relation to the temples of Egypt; yet to me it 
ſeems ſo truly primitive, that I think the ideas connected 
with it admit of little doubt. 

No. II.—ls an elevation of the ſame cabin as ſuppoſed to be 
ſeen directly in front. 

No. IV.—ls an elevation of the temple of the Serpent KNnu- 
PHIS on the iſland of Elephantine in Upper Egypt, in which 
moſt of the peculiarities we have noticed in the cabin occur; 
not indeed that it is wholly cloſed up on the fides, though 
nearly; but the cloſure of the front on each fide of tie door-way, 
and the poſition of the pillar in the middle of the door- 
way, are ſtrong features of ſimilitude. 

No. III. Is the ſame cabin with its door-way, ſuppoſed to 
be ſo far extended as to require two props inſtead of one: theſe 
props alſo are not of one ſingle ſtem, but a number of lighter 
materials (as canes or reeds) united for ſtrength, and bound 
round by cords, or other materials. 
| No. V. Is a view of the temple at Taetfa in upper Egypt: 
wherein we ſee the adoption of the mode of placing two columns 
in the door-way ; we ſee alſo that this temple being entirely 

8 2 covered, 
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covered, not only receives light from the door-way (which is 
uſual) but alſo en the fides, from the vacancies (reſembling 
windows) left in the upper part of the wall. The poſition of 
theſe vacancies is ſuch as might admit light but not heat. 

No. VI.—ls the temple at Komombu in upper Egypt: this 
offers a frontiſpiece of three pillars in the door-way ; theſe pil. 
Jars alſo nearly reſemble a number of canes, or reeds, tied toge- 
ther for ſtrength ; notwithſtanding they have handſome capitals, 
&c. a 

No. VII. A view of the temple at Deboude in upper Egypt; 
having four pillars in front; and being pretty much cloſed up, 
yet preſerving a door-way, with windows on its ſides. 

Thus we have ſelected authentic inſtances of temples, having 
one, two, three, and four pillars in front: the addition of more 
may eaſily be imagined after theſe ſpecimens. 
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PLATE VII. 


ARCHITECTURE, Plate C. EG VPTIAN TEMPLES. 


No. I.—Is a view of two chapels, cut in the rock, at bel 
Eſſelſele in upper Egypt: they ſhew the prodigious labour 
taken by the patient inhabitants; their workmanſhip is excellent; 
they are internally covered with hieroglyphics ; there is a ſepa- 
ration for the holy, and the moſt holy place ; the latter being 
moſt ornamented. The pillars on the ſides of the entrance, de- 
ſerve notice, as well for their ſymmetry, and handſome arange- 
ment, as for the peculiarity of their baſes ; which, though whimſi- 
cal are ornamental. As theſe are undoubtedly more ancient 
than any inſtance of doric pillars, yet have baſes, they prove 
that ignorance was not the cauſe of the omiſſion of the baſe in 
the doric order: whoſe proportions theſe pillars ſomewhat re- 
ſemble. "Their capitals were in part imitated in Greece, 

No. Il.—ls the temple of the ſerpent Knuphiss The front 
entrance to it has the great inconveniency of only a ſingle pillar, 
and that ſtanding in the middle of the door-way : but this tem- 
ple differs from others, in having a kind of cloiſtered ſpace 
around it; wherein perhaps the prieſts walked, and converſed. 
It is probable this cloiſter might anſwer to the holy place, and 
the encloſed edifice to the moſt holy. The moſt holy place 
ſeems to have had no light but from the door-way ; and that 
by reaſon of various obſtructions could be fo little, as barely 
to afford liberty of worſhip in it. Shall we ſuggeſt that the 
Junior prieſts were admitted into the cloiſter only, and the 
elder alone into the central encloſure ? 


No. III.—Is its plan. 
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PLATE VIII. 


ARCHITECTURE Plate D. EGyPpTian TEemPLEs. 


No. I.—lIs the temple in the middle of the city of Eſſenay in 
Egypt. This has ſix pillars in front; of that kind united and 
bound together : they have handſome capitals ; and each capital 
ſupports a block, forming a kind of architrave, which runs 
the whole depth of the temple. The front is partly incloſed 
on the ſides, notwithſtanding the number of pillars, and the 
great ſpace they occupy ; the center ſeems to have had a hand- 
ſome entrance between the two central pillars ; whence, it is 
probable, the other pillars were united by a low wall : the pre- 
ſent wall ſeen between them is merely an erection of the Arabs, 
for the purpoſe of confining their cattle ; but it may indicate 

where the former wall ſtood: and perhaps the low wall yet 
exiſts, as this building is evidently greatly buried in the ſand of 
the country. This muſt have been a capital building in its 
primitive ſtate: the number of pillars, their beauty, their be- 
ing beſtowed on the interior of the temple, as well as on the 
front, the extent of the roof, the hieroglyphics, the handſome 
ornament running round the cornice, and the capital winged 
globe over the entrance juſtify this idea. 

No. II. is its plan. 
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PLATE IX. 
ARCHITECTURE, Plate E. Cunſtruction of Hurs. 


This plate attempts to ſhew the progreſs of mankind in the 
conſtruction of their dwellings. 

The CENTER compartment, by the rock opening into a cave, 
in front, ſuggeſts the idea of thoſe times when ſuch was the 
ſituation of the firſt ſettlers as to force them into ſuch dwellings : 
ſhelter they might afford, but not convenience; being fixed 
alſo to a place, they were not calculated for thoſe whoſe diſpo- 
ſitions were roving : who more probably, would conſtruc huts, 
rather reſembling thoſe ſeen further off: the flatter kind of 
hut, might ſerve in dry countries; but in countries expoſed to 
rain, the taller and conical form would be moſt uſeful; this 
continues to be the form of the buildings (the churches) in 
Abyflinia to this day, becauſe of its utility in throwing off the 
very great rains. [Between this hut and the ſkeleton of the 
building which occupies the principal place in this deſign, 
ſhould come in the hints ſuggeſted by Plates 31 and 32. Pro- 
greſs of the Doric order, in our former volume. ] The preſent 
deſign ſhews a frame work, conſtructed pretty much on the 
principles of the doric order; and attempts to account for the 
Tryglyphs by the effect of the principal rafters ſeen in front, as 
in the frieze (the architrave being one plain timber) while the 
mutules appear to originate from croſs rafters forming the cor- 
nice. It is likely theſe two ideas ſhould be kept ſeparate ; 
as no building requiring ſo heavy a roof as this quantity of 
raftering implies, ſhould be ſuppoſed as yet erected. 

The LowER deſign ſhews the manner in which the Hot- 
tentots conſtruc their huts; viz. by a frame-work, riſing into 
a top, which they cover with ſkins, the fire-place being in 
the middle. The inconveniences attending this kind of archi- 
tecture need not be enlarged on, as certainly, it ſhall not be 
recommended, 

The UPPER diviſion repreſents a Hottentot town; and is a 
proof that thoſe people are not deſtitute of ingenuity z as they 
drive their flocks, &c. into the center, and, by blocking up the 
W render acceſs to them very difficult. 
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PLATE X. 


| ARCHITECTURE, Plate F. Suggeſted Pax rs of Columns. 


Becauſe of the curioſity of the ſubject, in connection with 
its relation to architeCture, as being a conſtant ornament to the 
temples of Egypt, we have introduced a diſtinct repreſentation 
of what is uſually termed the winged globe. 

It conſiſts of three parts; a globe in the center, a kind of 
dragon (but altogether an ideal kind, as I believe) and a pro- 
digious pair of wings: the wings, I conceive, to be the ſym- 
bols' of protection, defence, and ſwiftneſs; the dragons, of per- 
petuity and watchfulneſs (from the circumſtances of the ſer- 
pent tribe, ſeeming to be renewed by changing their ſkins, and 
their ſleeping with their eyes open.) The globe, either of the 
land, (principally) of Egypt,—or of the earth at large. 9. d. To 
the deity who perpetually protects the land of Egypt.” Some 
perſons think the idea is relative to the courſe of the earth, as 
a planet, round the fun. The handfome effect of this orna- 
ment has been already ſeen, 

No. II.— The capital of a column of the gallery of the prin- 
cipal court of the temple of ISsIs on the ifle of Philæ in Upper 
Egypt. The ornaments of it are evidently borrowed from na- 
ture ; being the leaves of an Egyptian water-plant common 
in the Nile. 

No. III.— A capital from a fragment of a column found on 
the iſle of Phil: which appears to me, to be a hint borrowed 
from the palm; and capable of very great elegance. The 
upper row of leaves, reſemble full-grown leaves; under them 
is a row of young ſhoots; the lower are a kind of ſquamoſe 
projections, which are changed at the bottom. I think a judi- 
cious application of a hint from this capital, would make a 
noble gallery of columns. 
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PLATE XI: 


ARCHITECTURE, Plate G. SUGGESTED PARTS OF COLUMNS, 


No. I.—The ſtory of the Acanthus baſket : which has been 
formerly given. 

No. IIl.—An enlarged view of that kind of united (or 8 
column which we have already ſeen: it is ſurmounted by two 
rows of water-lily flowers, whoſe ſimple and elegant cups 
greatly enrich it, without the appearance of much labor : the 
head of Ifis above it, is ſingularly introduced; but perhaps not 


more ſo, than the author of this would have thought ſome of 


the cherubim heads which adorn our churches, &c. It is the capi- 
tal of the columns of the interior court of the temple of Is1s 
on the iſle of Philæ. 

This No. alſo ſhews the nature; and effect, of an Egyptian 
entablature: its differences from the more refined productions 
of Greece are eaſily remarkable. 

No. III.—Is another deſign conſiderably like the former 
but differing, in the ſhaft of the column being ſmooth, and the 
diviſions (or reedings) reſtricted to ornament the top of the 
column: whereby they become part of the capital, The leaves 
of this capital ſeem to be fluted; and are by no means fo 
ſimple as the former. It is a capital of a column of the 
temple of Is1s in the iſle of Philæ. 

The plans of the columns ſhew by their lines the projections 
of the leaves of the capitals: the ſhadowed part being the ſhaft, 
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PLATE XII. 
ARCHITECTURE, Plate EcovPTIAN PILLARS. 


From noticing parts of columns, we proceed now to notice 
the column at length: and therefore have ſelected two inftances, 
both of which ſhew that. the deſign of the baſes we noticed in 
Plate VII. muſt not be conſidered as general in-Egypt; but 
that however they might be adopted when to ornament a rock, 
yet when ſupport was requiſite, a firmer baſe was employed: 
In fact, the ſimplicity of theſe baſes ſeems to date ata very early 
period, and before that part of the column was much conſidered 
in reſpect of ornament. As to the ſhaft of the column ; in one 
it is quite plain, the other recals the idea of thoſe we have 
already ſeen compoſed of ſeveral ſmall pillars united_into one; 
whereby the general reſemblance of this pillar is not very diſ- 
tant from ſome in later ages, denominated GoTHic : for if 
each of theſe ſmaller pillars had a capital, the compoſition 
would be almoſt exactly like ſome in our ancient churches. 

As to the capitals of theſe pillars, they are greatly alike ; 
the firſt is indeed very plain; the ſecond is more ornamented, 
but by no means equal to ſome we have ſeem The idea of 
the numerous fillets in the neck of the pillar, ſeems cloſely allied 
to that of a number of cords whoſe office is to bind the com- 
poſition together; at leaſt, to ſecure the ſteadineſs of the ſhaft. 
The firſt is one of the columns of the portico of the great 
temple : the other is one of the columns of the veſtibule of the 
great temple : at Luxor, the ancient Thebes, in Egypt. 
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PLATE XIII. 


ARCHITECTURE, Plate EGyPTIAN OBELISKS. 


It is fortunate for the reputation of Egyptian Art, that al- 
though moſt of its ſurpriſing productions live only in the re- 
ports of thoſe foreigners who were admitted to ſee them, when 
ſtanding in their places, as defigned by their authors, yet enough 
remains of ſome of its works to juſtify thoſe reports which de- 
ſcribe others as yet ſuperior. When we can trace a building 
a mile in extent, and this has been mentioned as not the largeſt, 
we are induced to receive as true the accounts of the largeſt, 
although that may have periſhed in the revolutions of ages. 
On this principle, when we view, with ſurprize, the great obe- 
liſks at Rome, which we know to be Egyptian; we can cre- 
dit the relations which repreſent others as of yet larger di- 
menſions. Eſpecially, as we know that the higheſt we have, 
has been originally higher. Be that as it may, as the obeliſks 
are among the greateſt of the Egyptian works come down to 
us; we have ſelected three for the inſpection of our readers. 

The obeliſk in the middle of the plate, is that in the Piazza 
del Popolo at Rome. Pliny reports, that it was procured from 
the quarry by Senneſertus king of Egypt, about the time 
Pythagoras travelled in that country, or 522 years ante A, D. 
it was brought to Rome as appears by an inſcription on the 
baſe, by Auguſtus; and from thence was called the” obeliſk of 
Auguſtus ; that prince placed it as a principal ornament in the 
great circus, where no doubt it was very conſpicuous, being 
one hundred and twenty-five feet high in a ſingle ſtone, with- 
out the baſe. In the time of the emperor Conſtance it was only 
eighty- eight feet long, lying then thrown down in the great 
circus: From whence Sixtus V. retrieved it, under the ma- 
nagement of cavalier Fontana. At preſent it is about 79 feet 
high, it is of a ſingle ſtone of beautiful granite, ornamented on 
all ſides with hieroglyphics. What theſe hieroglyphics really 
mean is not known: We are told that in the time of Julian 
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the Apoſtate, Hermapion (an Egyptian probably) endeavoured 
to explain thoſe on this monument, which he read thus, The 
ſun, the God, and Lord of heaven, has given to RamEssEs 
the empire of the earth! RamEssts ſon of the God, founda- 
tor of the univerſe, whoſe ſtrength and valor has ſubjected the 
whole earth to his ſovereign ſway, immortal ſon of the ſun, the 
embelliſher of the city of the ſun.” Kirker the Jeſuit rejected 
this explication, but did not give a better, 

As I conceive RAukssEs to have been the ſame perſon as 
SESOSTRIS, and that it is likely this may be one of his famous 
works, conſequently, older than Pliny's date, I think it juſt 
worth while to ſuggeſt that I would read the inſcription thus: 

To the ſun, God: 

To the Lord of the Heaven ; 
Who gave to RamessEs the empire of the earth. 
RAMESSES 
Son of the God—foundator of the univerſe, 
After having by ftrength and valor ſubjected the whole earth 
to his dominion 
(Immortal offspring of the ſun !) 
Erefted this 
To ornament the city of the ſun,” 

i. e. Heliopolis, the ancient on. This ſeems to be probable ; 
and in the inſtance of SESOST RIS we know to be pretty nearly 
fact. 

The obeliſk to the right is now erected in the Piazza Navona 
at Rome, It was found broken in many pieces, lying in the 
Circus of Caracalla, about two miles from Rome. This obe- 
liſk is ſmall ; covered with hieroglyphics ; and was erected by 
Innocent MI. to ornament the ſuperb fountain of the Piazze 

/avIna, which flows around it. 

The obeliſk to the left, is that in the Piazza della Rotnda, 
at Rome; though ſmall, yet it is ornamental : being defirous to 
ſhew the uſe of theſe immenſe maſſes as ornaments, we have in- 
troduced it with the fountain, &c. which it embelliſhes. N. B. 
The ſteps are an addition. 
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- PLATE XIV. 


Vane oF + Dragon's Col AT Rome, > = = 

The _ obeliſks = SY ad uppoſe, hiſtorical memo. 
tanda (ſuch being che cuſtom of Egypt from the days of 
Tuorn, whoſe hiſtorical pillars are mentioned by aneient 
writers) appear to me to have been the parents of the Roman 
Hiſtorical columns. The CeasArs could not ſurpaſs d 
PraRoans in magnitude and dimenſions, in ſolidity and la- 
bor; but they could exceed them in taſte and delicacy, in the 
application of {kill, and in the refinements of grandeur. The 
kings of Egypt recorded their exploits by inſcriptions; the 
emperors of Rome perpetuated their exploits by repreſenta- 
tions, thereby defying time to render them untranſlateable, 
An inſctiption is unintelligible at ſo great a height as the top of 
an obeliſk ; it is alſo leſs magnificent than alto-relievo and ex- 
cellent ſculpture ; and never did an obeliſł permit of any aſcent 
internal, or external, Perhaps from the inability to find fo 
large ' ſtones, aroſe the convenience of an internal cavity, 
which by a winding aſcent to the top, grati fied beholders with 
a general view of Rome, and all its grandeur.—I conclude 
therefore that theſe columns follow the obeliſks with great 2 
priet | 
| This column was erected to the memory of the empendr 
TRAJAN, by ADRIAN his ſucceſſor, by the ſenate, and peaple 
of Rome: it ſubſiſts ſtill entire; and is near one hundred and 
twenty feet high, not including the pedeſtal whejeon'it ſtands. 
The - pedeſtal was formerly covered by the ground gf modern 
Rome (io much is it raiſed above the leyel of the ancient city) but 
from tis ineumbrance it was freed by Pope S1xTus V. One 
ſide of the pedeſtal has a door, which admits to a ſtair=caſe, hewn 
out of the blocks which form the column, having 185 ſteps, 
enligbtened by 45 ſmall windows, placed on different ſides. 
This ſtair-caſe conducts to the top of the column; whereon 
anciently ſtood the ſtatue of TRA JAx, of bronze gilt, hold- 
ing in his hand a golden urn, wherein ADRIAN encloſed his 
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aſhes. But now his place is occupied by a ſtatue of the ſame 
metal, repreſenting ST. PETER, placed by Sixrus V. A. D. 
1589. 

This pillar is ſtriking by its maſs, and materials, but infi- 
nitely more by the beauty of the bas reliefs with which it is or- 
namented, from bottom to top, in a ſpiral line, which contains 
more than two thouſand five hundred figures; treated with the 


utmoſt intelligence and art: they are as diſtin, as ſuch an 


aſſemblage can poſſibly be, and that the upper figures may not 
be loſt to the ſpectator below, they are larger than the lower 
ones; whereby they ſeem about the ſame ſize, The ſubjedcts 
of theſe repreſentations are, the wars of the emperor againſt 
the Dacians, and they include moſt events of fuch a calamity, 
and the ravages of devaſtation in its various forms. They are 
valuable, for the information they afford us relating to the mi- 
Ittary dreſſes and cuſtoms of the Romans; the general habits of 
the Dacii, and the nature of their towns, &c. and being ex- 


tremely well executed, they are in all reſpects worthy of being 


ſtudied. 

On the pedeſtal, beſides an inſcription, are bas reliefs, tro- 
phies, ſundry figures of Wen, and a Fame blowing her 
trumpet. 

To conceive the true effect of this column, we muſt imagine 
it ſtanding in the center of a vaſt ſquare, ſurrounded by the 
moſt magnificent Porticoes, Baſilicas, and Temples ; ornamented 
with ſtatues of bronze gilt, as well pedeſtrian as equeſtrian ; 
among the latter that of TRAIAN himſelf. "Theſe buildings 
ſerved for courts of Jaw, and for worſhip ; for the buſy, and for 
the idle. Now, their only remaining monument is this column; 
which indeed may juſtify the relations of hiſtory reſpecting the 
others, while it excites the moſt lively regret at the devaſta- 
tions of barbarous fury and favage manners, which, inſenſible 
to their magnificence, have levelled them in the duſt. 
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PLATE XV. 
Vaaw OF THE Hi1sTORICAL Column or ANTONINUS, AT 
| ROME. | 


As this and the former ate the only ſpecimens of the kind 
remaining (except one incloſed within che ſeraglio at Con- 
ſtantinople, and conſequently not free to inſpection) we have 
given a view of each: the better to exhibit their effect. 

Trrus Auzztivs FoLvivs AnTowinvs, ſurnamed Pius, 
was emperor of the Romans from A. D. 138 to A. D. 161. 
This pillar was erected to his memory by his ſucceſſor Marcus 
AvurEtivs ANTONINUS, ſurnamed the PHILosoPHER, who 
had married his daughter, The aſhes of AnToxinus Pius 
were incloſed in the pillar z and his ſtatue, of bronze gilt, was 
placed on its ſummit; whereby it is evident that this monu- 
ment was at once honorary and ſepulchral. This ſtructure was 
an imitation of that erected to the honor of TRA IAN, A. D. 
117. Whatever might be the reaſon, there were never many 
ſimilar; probably their expence was exceſſive; nor was the dif- 
ficulty ſmall of procuring competent artiſts. | , 

This column ftands in the center of a conſiderable guns, 
to which it gives name (Piazza della Colonna); is in height 
from its ground line to the gallery on the capital abgut 160 

feet. On the ſummit ſtands the ſtatue of ST. PAut, bronze 
gilt, placed there by StzxTus V. A. D. 1589. The ſame Pope 
cauſed many repairs to be done to the column, which had ſuf- 
fered greatly by the injuries of time, and by the ravages of hes. 

The whole ſhaft of the column is ornamented by a ſpiral line, 
which divides it into ſo many compartments, and theſe are 
filled by hiſtorical figures relating to the wars and victories 

of Maxcus ANTONINUs the Philoſopher. This mode of deco- 
ration imparts peculiar richneſs to the column, which becomes 
further "intereſting from its alluſion to hiſtorical events. 

I be baſe of this pillar is caſed by Sixrus V.; the ſhaft is 
hollow, and has a ftafr-caſe, whereby to aſcend to the gallery 

ö I on the capital: it has farty windows for admiſſion of light, and 

ome: | 8 

5 is compoſed of twenty-eight blocks of marble. 
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PLATE XVI. 


With intention to communicate to our readers 2 more cor- 
rect idea than can otherwiſe be obtained, we here offer them in 

No. I.— An ELEVATION of the ſame pillar (the AxToniNnE 
Column) wherein the diſpoſition of the windows, their poſition 
in the ſpiral line which runs round it, the ornaments of the 
Capital; the gallery, and the figure, are all worthy of atten- 
tion, 

No. II. A stcT10N of this column; whereby the internal ſtrue- 
ture of it, the courſe of its winding aſcent, and the diſpoſition 
of its windows, may be remarked : they appear to be placed 
on oppoſite ſides ; and though ſmall on the outſide, the leſs to 
diſturb, and interfere with, the ornamental figures, yet they 
are enlarged within, and by widening, contribute to diſperſe 
the light which they admit. 

No. III. As the idea of an hiſtorical column has been adopt- 
ed here, in the inſtance of the MonumerT at London (which 
pillar is fluted, not enriched with figures, in the ſhaft) we have 
thought it might be acceptable to ſhew the proportions of 


' theſe columns to each other by the three lines in the center of 


this plate A. B. C. 


A, is the height of the TRA JAN Col uud: about 145 feet 
from the level of the pavement. 

B, is the height of the MonumenT at London, which 
is 202 feet from the pavement. 


C, is the height of the ANToxiNg COLUMN, about 160 


feet from the pavement. 
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PLATE XVII. 


As the Pyramids of Egypt are undoubtedly among the moſt 
ancient inſtances of the art of building, we have endeavored 
in this plate to convey as diſtinct ideas as poſſible of their diſ- 
poſition, and conſtruction, 

The lower compartment ſhews their relative ſituations, and 
ſo much as remains of the temples, and other accompaniments, 
around them, by conſideration of which, their original deſign 
may be. the better aſcertained, | 

It appears, that in front of the great pyramid, are thre 
ſmaller ones, on a line before it, c orreſponding perfectly to its 
front, and to the termination of che cauſeway (well built of 
ſtone) which leads to it: this cauſeway, therefore, ſeeins to 
have ſerved as an avenue to the ſmaller pyramids, as theſe 
ſmaller pyramids ſeem to be attendants on the larger. In front 
of the ſecond pyramid, almoſt adjacent, is a temple, now ruined, 
and further off in front are two ſmall pyramids, on a line with 
the former ſmall pyramids; if there were formerly other ſmall 
Pyramids between them, this great pyramid would alſo ave 
its attendant ſmaller ones. To the third x yramid is a teinple 
with a ſtrait cauſeway ſerving as an avenue. It ſeems clear 
therefore, that theſe great pyramids were not built as temples z 
ſince temples (i. e. wherein to worſhip), are built before them; 
that they were ſepulchres is a general opinion, and the tomb 
within one of them which is opened, demonſtrates it ; but ac- 
counts ſay they were dedicated to the fun: and ſo I ſuppoſe 
they were. My idea is, that they were built in honor of 
Os1Rts, who, after his death was figuratively transferred to 
the ſun: and the princes who built them, wiſhed allv to be 
buried in them, as the founders of our churches now do. It 
is likely alſo, the ſame princes endowed the temples with pro- 
per incomes (as is uſual now in foreign countries) and were 
pieaſed with the thought of ſleeping where they might almoſt 
be thought to ſhare the worſhip. "The Sphinx is between the 
two cauſeways, and directly in front of the ſecond pyramid, As 
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it is not abſolutely certain what are the materials of the ſolid 
parts of theſe buildings, it is poſſible they may be pretty much 
caſed with ſtone, and their internal ſolid be brick; or like 
that of CAlus CesTivs at Rome: or the internal ſtructure of 
the Sepulchre of CECILIA METELLA: if this could be deter- 
mined, it might countenance the aſſertion of JosEPHUs that theſe 
are works of the Ifraelites ;—who might make the brick, 
while the Egyptians were the builders and mafons, A few 
leagues higher up are ſeveral, not much leſs ancient, made of 
brick only. It is related that the Pharoah who built this py- 
ramid never "was buried in it: was that truly becauſe of his 
unfortunate end in the red fea? a circumſtance which the 
Egyptian prieſts would not be forward to communicate to fo- 
reigners. 

Of the upper figures on this plate, No. I. is the plan of the 
great pyramid ; ſhewing the direction of the paſſage and the 
central ſituation of the chamber. 

No. II. is a ſection of the great pyramid; ſhewing the ac- 
clivity of the paſſage, and the ſituation of the two chambers; 
alſo the direction of a paſſage, which runs to below the pyra- 
mid, but for what uſe is not known. 


As I conceive that the expreſſion in Herodotus © pyromis af- 
ter pyromisꝰ means a great man after a great man; ſo I ſuppoſe 
the Egyptian word pyramis was a popular expreſſion adequate 
to the © great work ;?” or building : which name they ſtill re- 
tain .. . . Might they not in ſome reſpects reſcuble our 
cathedral churches ? 
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PLATE XVIII 


View or THE PYRAMIDS NEAR MemPris IN EGyPT, 


The principal pyramids are ſouth-eaſt of Gize, a village 
three hours voyage up the Nile from Cairo, and ſituated on 
the weſtern ſhore. As it is believed that the city of Memphis 
was near this place, they are commonly called the pyramids of 
Memphis. Four of theſe pyramids deſerve the greateſt atten- 
tion; there are ſeven or eight others in the neighbourhood, 
but not to be compared with the former, eſpecially as they have 
been almoſt entirely ruined, The four principal are nearly on 
the ſame diagonal line, about 400 paces diſtant from each other, 
Their four faces exactly correſpond to the four cardinal points, 
the north, the ſouth, the eaſt, and the weſt. The two moſt nor- 
therly are the greateſt, and have 500 feet perpendicular height, 
and according to Mr, Greaves, who meaſured the bottom of 
the firſt, it is exactly ſix hundred and ninety-three Engliſh feet 
ſquare; and therefore covers ſomething more than eleven 
acres: the inclined plane is equal to the baſe, and the angles 
and baſe form an equilateral triangle. The number of ſteps 
has been very differently related; but they are between 207 and 
212. Theſc ſteps are from two feet and half to four feet high, 
and are broad in proportion to their height. Bus though the 
other pyramids are much leſs, they have ſome particularities, 
that cauſe them to be examined and admired. It appears that 
the rock at the foot of the mountains not being every where 


level, has been ſmoothed by the chiſſel. This rocky plain is 


about 80 feet perpendicular above the level of the ground, that 
is always overflowed by the Nile, and is a league in circum- 
terence. 

The moſt northern of theſe great pyramids is the only one 
that is open; it is neceſſary to be very near it, in order to. 
form a juſt idea of the extent of its enormous bulk. The ex- 
ternal part is chiefly built of great ſquare ſtones cut from the 
rock, which extends along the Nile, in upper Egypt, where 
to this day we ſee the caves from whence they have been 
taken, The ſize of theſe ſtones is not equal. 
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PLATE XIX. 


VIEW OF THE PYRAMID OF Caivs CESTIUSs, AT RoME, 


As the view of the former Pyramids was of neceflity diſtant 
(a league at leaſt) we add a view of the only one beſide them 
that is «nown : and which being much ſmaller is ſeen almoſt cloſe. 

This pyramid is about one hundred feet high, by eighty-five 
at the baſe ; faced entirely with marble, but internally being a 
maſs of flints, lime, and tand, called pozzolana it has within 
it a chamber nearly thirty feet long, by twenty feet high, 
which doubtleſs contained the urn incloſing the aſhes of CAlus 
CxtsT1vs:; this is coated with ſtucc.,; and was decorated with 
paintings of vaſes, arabeſque ornaments, and ſingle female fi- 
gures about a foot high, one on each of the four fides of the 
room ; and in each of the four angles of the ceiling, a Victory 
holding a crown and diadem. T heſe are now nearly obliter- 
ated nl no wonder, when it is recollected that the inunda- 
tions of the Piber frequemly fill this chamber with water, &c. 

On the face of this ſtructure are two inſcriptions : the upper is, 

C. CESTIVS, L. F. POB. EPVLO. PR. TR. PL. 
| VII. VIR. EPVLONVM, | 
Indicating that Caius CESTus, Epulon, was the ſon of Lu- 
CiUs, ot the Poblilian tribe, pretor, tribune of the people, and 
one of the ſeven men who were Epulones. "Theſe Epulones 
were pe. ſons appointed to feaſt the gods when their aid was 
required; at which time the public were at the expence of feſ- 
tivals called Lectiſternia.... The lower inſcription is, 
OPVS ABSOLVTVM EX TESTAMENTO DIEBVS CCCXXX. 
ARBITRATU 
PONTI. P. F. CLA. MELAE HEREDIS ET POTHI. I. 

Informing us chat this work was performed according to the will 
of the deceaſed, in three hundred and. thirty days, by order of 
Poxrivs MzLa, fon of Publius, of the Claudian tribe, an 
heir, and of Porhus his frecd-man. 

Pope ALEXANDER VII. having dug round the baſe, made the 
little door-way, and did ſundry reparations ; as we learn by the 
lower inſcription : 


- INSTAVRATVM. AN, DOMINI. MpcLxII. 
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PLATE XX. 
VIEW OF THE SEPULCHRE oF CECILIA METELLA. 


On the ancient VIA APpPIA not far beyond. the church of 
ST. SEBASTIAN, riſes a vety large, round, tower, built of 
ſtones of enormous magnitude; this is the tomb of CECILIA 
METELLA, daughter of METELLUs, ſurnamed Cretus (the 
Cretan) becauſe he had conquered the iſland of Crete. Below 
the frieze, on the body of the work, on that ſide next the via 
Appia, is ſtill legible the following inſcription : 

CAECILIAE 
Q. CRE TICI F. 
__, METELLAE CRASSI. 
Informing us, that ſhe was the wife of CRAssus, who erected 
this monument, to his deceaſed ſpouſe, It was of two orders, 
or ſtages ; ; the lower one ſquare, and faced with large ſtones, 
of which it is now totally deprived; this ſerved as a baſe to 
a round ſuperſtructure, faced in a like manner, which yet re- 
mains. Within the edifice, is a chamber, deſtined, no doubt, 
aa ſepulchre, to contain the aſhes of the deceaſed; which were 
encloſed in an urn of white marble fluted: which urn was taken 
away during the pontificate of Pay. III. and is now in the 
court of the Palazzo Furnaſo. The chamber itſelf is extremely 
plain: the roof decreaſes gradually, i in form of à cone. 

The walls. are eighteen feet thick ; externally compoſed of 
large ſtones; internally, filled with layers of lime, ſmall ſtones, 
mortar, &c, according to the manner called opera incerta. Had 
dhe ravages of time only, been employed againſt this Sepulchre, 

it might have been i in ſubſtantial preſervation at this day; but 

during the barbarous ages it was uſed. as a fortreſs; in conſe. 
» - quence, it was likely to ſuffer both from thoſe it protected, and 
A thoſe who attacked them. The walls ſeen on its top, the gate- 
. Way, and the diſtant ſtructures, are remnarits of ſuch · fortifica · 
tions, Which though not fo old, by many ages, may probably 
periſh before the original, whoſe beauty they disfigure. 

This ſtructure is commonly called by the inhabitants of the 
4. neighbourhood Capo di Bove (Ox's Heads), on account of the 
number of heads of oxen which compoſe part of the enrich- 
ments of the feſtoons which adorn the frieze. 
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PLATE XXI. 


View or THE ARCH oF T1TUs, AT Roux. 


At the extremity of the Campo YVaccino, at a ſmall diſtance 
from the COLISEUM, is a triumphal aich erected by the ſenate 
in honor of Trrus, who from his goodiels and liberality was 
named the delight of maiixind, The inicription is thus: 

SENATVS 
POPVLVS QVE ROMANVS 
DIVO TITO DIVI VESPASIANI F. 
VESPASIANO AVGVSTO. 

Its chief deſign appears to have been, to commemorate the 
conqueſt of Judea,. and the deſtruction of Jeruſalem ; and it 
ſhould ſeem to have been creed after the death of the prince it 
celebrates, wnoſe r reign was not long, as well by the title Divo 
(Divine) given to TiTvs, as by the ſubject of the vault under 
the center of the arch, which is, the apotheo/zs of TITUS. 
There is ſome reaſon to gueſs it might be finiſhed by TRajan; 
at leaſt it is known that he erected a monument of een kind, 
to the memory of LIrus. 

Although this arch is ſmaller than others of the kind, and 
it has greatly ſuffered by the injuries of time, yet the workman- 


{hip appears to be excellent. It is of the compoſite order, and 
is eſteemed the beſt model of that order. On its frieze is re- 


preſented, the courſe of the Triumphant Proceſſion of I 1T «5, 
including a figure of the river Jordan, with captives, and with 
animals deſtined to the ſacrifice, On the ſides of the arch, 
within, are two bas reliefs, one of which repreſents the empe- 
ror riding in his triumphant chariot, drawn by four horſes and 
accompanied by his lictors, &c. behind him is Victory, holding 
in her left hand a palm-branch, in her right hand a crown of 
laurel over his head. A figure repreſenting the city of Rome, 
with a helmet and ſpear, conducts the horſes: ſhe is followed 
by magiſtrates, &c. bearing the branches of laurel. * The other 
bas relief, which is on the ſide repreſented in our print, ex- 
hibits the ſpoils of the temple of Jeruſalem, among others, the 
golden candleſtick with ſeven lights, the tables of the law, the 
ark of the covenant, the table of ſhew-bread, the jubilee trum- 
pets, and ſome other things which by time are obliterated, to 
the great regret of the curious. 
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PLATE XXII. 


Tur ARCH of CONSTANTINE 


Is fituated near the Flavian Amphitheatre, or Col iszuu. 

After the famous victory of CONSTANTINE over MAxENTIUS, 
A. D. 312, this Arch was dedicated to the victor, by inſcrip- 
tions in the central paſſage: on one fide, FV NDA TORI 
QVIE'TIS; on the other,, LIBERA TORI VRBIS. The 
inſcription on the north front, which is repreſented in our print, is, 

Ine. Cs. FL. Cours TAN TISO: Maximo 

P. F. AvevsTo. S. P. Q. R. 
Qxob. ISS TIN CTV. DIVINITAT IS. MENTIS 
MAdNITVDIN E. VM. EBXERCITV. s vo 
Tau. DE. TYRANNO, AM. DE.OMNI,ELVS 
FAcTIONE. VNO., TEMPORE.IVST:8 
REeMPpvBLICAM.VLTVS.EST.ARMIS 
ARCVvM.TRIVMPH'S, INSIGYEM . DICAV!T. 

This edifice is of the Corinthian order; divided into three 
arcades; the north and fouth fronts adorned by four inſulated 
columns, with their accompaniments; their pedeſtals orna- 
mented with bas reliets of trophies, ſoldiers, and priſoners 
over the center arch are alſo winged victories with trophies. 
Theſe performances are of inferior execution, and correſpondent 
to the ſtate of the arts in the time of CornsranTiINE, which 
was much below their former merit. The ſculptures which 
enrich the upper parts are in a ſtyle far ſuperior; and every 
way. worthy that maſterly hand which decorated TRaAJan's 
pillar. It is therefore generally concluded, that the Roman 
Senate, willing to render an early tribute to whichever of the 
combatants ſhould defeat his rival, detached from an arch of 
Trajan which ſtood in his market-place (Forum 1rajant) ſuch 
ſculptures as might ſuit their new erection; among which are 
eight colloſſal ſtatues on the entablature of the columns, and a 
variety of bas reliefs, repreſenting actions, not of ConsTAN- 
TINE, but of TRAJAN, 

This monument has ſuffered much from time, neglect, and 
robbery, which has purloined ſeveral heads, &c. from the figures. 
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PLATE XXII. 


View or THE FLAVIAN AMPHITHEATRE, comMonty 
CALLED THE Coliszuni, AT Rowe, 


The FLAvian AMPHITHEATRE, which takes its name from 
its erector the Empetor FLavius V ESPASIAN, was the moſt 
magnificent in Rome. Its ſolidity is aſtoniſhing; it has ſuf- 
fered little by age, and. not ſo much as might have been ex- 
pected from the repeated fires” to Which it has) bern expoſed. 
Gothi& fury has been its greateſt, enemy; unleſs we except the 
the Verba of thoſe who have granted, and thoſe who have 
taken away, its materials, to 6mploy them in ther buildings, _ 

It is almoſt all built of Tivoli ſtones, int very large blocks; 
it is in figure oval; and its walls are prodigiouſty tigh. Four. 
grand ſtories having very large arcardes and windows, form the 
exterior body of the building, hof circumference is up- 
wards of ſixteen hundred” feet.” The arches of the windows of 
the three lower ſtories are ornamiented each with two columns : - 
the loweſt order being the Dorie, the ſecond. the Tonic, the 
third the | Corinthian; the fourth was a very © high wall 
pierced with windows, and is adorned with Corinthian pilaſters. 
Between each of theſe four ſtories are grand cornices, which 
run all round the edifice, and contribute greatly to its beauty. 
The height of the whole is about an Hundred and fifty feet; 
the circumference, around the arena, is about eight hundred. 

"VEs8PASIAN begun this building, but it was finiſhed by 
T1Tvs, his fon; after having expended ten millions of Roman 
crowns, and employed twelve thouſand captive Jews itt its con- 
ſtruction, Trrus was fo well pleaſed with it, when complete, 
that he kept the feaſt of its dedication during one hundred days; 
and each day he exhibited a new ſpectacle. Twenty thouſand 
wild beaſts of different Kinds perithed in the combats. Do- 
MITIAN afterwards added ſome ornaments. To much cruelty, 
alſo, has it been witneſs, for many were the Chriftians Which 
periſhed in it on the ar-n, eſpecially under DrocLesIAN, when 
they had completed his baths. A chapel is now erected init, 
and it is conſidered as conſecrated by the blood of thoſe martyrs. 
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THE ARTS OF DESIGN. 


PART THE SECOND. 


Tax viciſſitude of human events has been a conſtant 
theme of declamation ever ſince their records have 
been collected: the hiſtory of ages is a hiſtory of revo- 
lutions ; the natural periods of ſeaſons and times, change 
not more certainly, than the relative ſituations and the 
manners of man. Hence, as the page of informa- 
tion opens to our view, we ſee mankind at one time 
baſking in peace, at another writhing in the agonies of 
war ; in quiet and repoſe now, and now trembling for 
the fate of their country, of their connections, of 
themſelves. Opinions alfo change ; and faſhions, and 
ſtudies; learning and ignorance change alſo; hat 
heretofore was contemned, gradually riſes into eſteem ; 
or, what formerly commanded eſteem, ſilently finks 
into contempt. No wonder then, if Art alſo riſe and 
fall; if it now ſhines with brilliancy, and be crowned 
A Part Il. with 
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with honours, be favorite with both prince and people, 


be thought almoſt divine, and ſhare a part of the re- 
verence meant to the deities it repreſents :=Anon, the 
ſcene changes; what was half reverenced as divine, 
is ruined as miſchievous; what was favorite is for- 
ſaken, what was reſplendent is extinct: no longer the 
ſtatue breathes, or the pictured figure glows with life: 
oblivion draws her ſhroud over the delights of ſcience 
and the wonders of Art, 


« And midnight, univerſal midnight reigns.” 


But if night ſucceeds day, day alſo fucceeds night; 
another morn riſes on the expectant ſight, dawning 
light, again ſtreaks the horizon ; Art with renovated 
vigour, diſperſes the ſhadows of darkneſs, diffuſes 
warmth and radiance, and rouſes into exerciſe and ex- 
ultation the re-awakened talents of the human mind ; 
the re-invigorated efforts of intelligent taſte, Urged 
now by. emulation, and directed by judgment, the de- 
licacies of {kill and the ſallies of genius again challenge 
applauſe, and provoke competition; again receive their 
reward in the largeſs of munificence, and the palm of 
victory. 

To trace the hiſtory of ſuch events is à pleaſing em- 
ployment; it expands. and improves the mind, it al- 
moſt antedates our exiſtence, it almoſt enables us to 
pry into futurity. Whoever is well informed of the 
paſt, may ſomewhat more than conjecture of the fu- 
ture, and reflecting on, the character of ages whoſe 
courſe he has ſurveyed, may anticipate the deſcription 
of thoſe appointed to future generations. 

In the progreſs of our former remarks, we ſaw cities 
founded and ruined: their memories preſerved only in 
their names, Nineveh, and Babylan, crouded once— 
and then a blank; we faw the PRHARAORHSs laboring 
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into mountainous magnificence, temples, palaces, py- 
ramids; and the Cæs ARS laviſhing decorations on edi- 
fices which we now trace by the ruins of their ex- 
poſed foundations. 

The Roman empire was a huge fabric, whoſe weight 
inſured its fall; but by being divided into parts; that 
fall was ſomewhat leſs injurious than it might have been: 
for though both parts fell, yet as they fell not at the 
ſame time, each occaſionally afforded an aſylum to thoſe 
who fled from impending ruin. 

Rome had been the ſeat of empire for ages; but 
ConsTANTINE removed the ſeat of empire from Rome 
to Byzantium, which he augmented, and called Con- 
/tantinople : hence it was that Greece and Italy changed 
characters; Italy by degrecs from having been ſove- 
reign became a province; and Greece from having 
been a province, became ſovereign. 

But, we muſt not paſs over the change which pre- 
viouſly had taken place in no ſmall portion of the pub- 
le mind by the introduction of Chriſtianity, and its 
extenſive progreſs: and we are the rather intereſted in 
this circumſtance, becauſe we have formerly ſeen a 
great proportion of the labors and talents of Art, 
devoted to the embelliſhment of temples, to the repre- 
ſentations of deities, and to the decoration of offerings 
at their ſhrines; from all which cuſtoms * 
was utterly averſe. 

That religion which placed duty rather in the de- 
votion of the heart, than in the pomp of worſhip, and 
which inculcated rather internal holineſs than external 
ceremony, could have little demand for ſumptuous 
edifices, could create little competition in magnift- 
cence and pomp. Its edifices were ſimple ; and fim- 
ple was all the Architecture it required: being a graft 
from the Jewiſh nation, which abominated images, it 
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was no promoter of Sculpture; and being at firſt em- 
braced rather by thoſe of the middle ranks of life than 
by the rich, their expences were not likely to include 
pictures, even had they wiſhed for them. 

So far as religion was concerned, Chriſtianity was no 
aſſiſtant. to Art: and in civil life, if it did not forbid 
the introduction of ornament, it certainly moderated 
that exceſs which had prevailed ; it ſtood aloof from 
the indecorus extravagance of the theatre, and it ab- 
horred the ſanguinary paſtimes of the arena. Its in- 
fluence was favorable to elegance—rather ſimple than 
ſuperb; and it much more reſembled the ſtable pillar 
of the manly Doric, than the frittered —_ of the gaudy 
Compoſite. 

ConSTANTINE was the firſt emperor who profeſſed 
chriſtianity : he kept the empire in peace; and by 
protecting the arts, he maintained, if he did not exalt 
them; he engaged their aſſiſtance in his new city ; 
ſo far he favoured them, and prolonged their ſervices, 
though he did not increaſe their merit. 

JuLran the apoſtate ſucceeded his uncle ConsTan- 
TINE; and vehemently endeavored to revive Paga- 
niſm : he built, or he decorated, the temples, and he 
tried to reſtore them to their importance ; but a ſhort 
reign rendered his deſigns abortive. 

VALENTINIAN was an excellent prince; and, Tg- 
obosijus the Great, was a ſucceſsful defender of the 
empire againſt its foes; but the monuments of Art in 
his reign, now remaining, are little eſtimable. After 
his death, the weſtern empire ſuffered under the ſuc- 
ceſſive ravages of ALaRIck king of the Goths, who 
burnt and plundered Rome: then after a ſhort period, 
of ATTILa the Hun, who invaded Italy; and ere 
the country could recover from this calamity ; of 
GENSERICK the Vandal, who pillaged Rome, and 


carried 
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carried many thouſands of its inhabitants ſlaves into 
Africa. Elevations and depoſitions characterize ſuc- 
cee ing times, till the empire which had begun in Au- 
Gusrus, ended in AUGUSTULUS. 

JusTINIAN, emperor of the Faſt, by his general 


BELISARI US ſaved Rome from total deſtruction; but 


after a pillage of forty days by ToTT1L a, little va- 
luable could be expected to remain. To the Goths 
ſucceeded the Lombards; and to the Lombards the 
Papal power, as ſovereign over ſome of the fineſt 
provinces of Italy. 

Beſide perſonal ambition, one great inducement of 
the popes to ſhake off their dependance on the eaſtern 
emperors (who had always ſome ſhare of Italy, and 
occaſionally much ſway in its affairs) was their declar- 
ing againſt the worſhip of images ; for this ſuperſtition 
had been found advantageous by the popes, and its ſup- 
port was connected with their authority in other eccle- 
ſiaſtical matters, which had repeatedly been controvert- 
ed by the Greek church. The popes, however, eſtab- 
lIiſhing their dominion by the aſſiſtance of CHARLE- 
MAGNE, henceforth became (as they continue to be) 
ſovereign princes over a conſiderable part of Italy. 

It might have been thought, that when the popes 
eſtabliſhed the worſhip of images, they would have 
attended to ſomewhat of excellence in their Sculpture; 
but no ſuch fact appears: Sculpture was neither eſ- 
tabliſhed, nor improved, though the chiſſel exhauſted 
itſelf in labour on wood, and ſtone. * 

Italy was long a prey to barbarous nations ; and in- 
volved in ſuperſtition and ignorance ; was governed by 
powers which were themſelves unſettled, and which, in 
conſequence, were more mindful of the arts of the politi- 
Clan, than of thoſe which originate in talent and taſte. 

Unſettled times, are times of diſtreſs ; of adventure, 
of heroiſm, perhaps, but not of Art, When the ſtudy 
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of nations is war, learning muſt retire to its cell; 
there, it may produce ſome liberal ſpirits who ſigh for 
better times, who peruſe the memoirs of paſt ages, 
or who inſpect the remains of former maſters, but 
their powers are reſtricted to barren wiſhes, and their 
efforts, if they advance to effort, are impotent, be- 
cauſe unaſſiſted by patrons of congenial ſpirit. Such 
is the deſcription of a long blank in the hiſtory of Art 
in Italy. Pomp but void of taſte, riches but miſap- 
plied, labour but without ſkill, and ornament but with- 
out regularity. The correct principles of ancient Art 
firſt ſuffered by the capricious innovations of extrava- 
gant liberties, (of theſe ViTrruvivs complains even 
in his time) fancy took the lead of judgment; ſym- 
metry was baniſhed; and imagination, unreſtrained, 
enervated thoſe ſentiments which ſhould have been 
directors, and thereby made way for the introduction of 
a mode and ſtyle of Art, (I mean the Gothic) abſo- 


' Jutely contradictory to what had been eſteemed when 


Art was in its glory. 

There can be no doubt that the firſt edifices for wor- 
ſhip, which were occupied by chriſtian churches, were 
ſimple rooms, in ſuch houſes as could conveniently 
admit of ſuch aſſemblies; and, it is probable, that 
the early churches rarely conſiſted of greater numbers 
than could be eaſily accommodated by rooms of no 
very extraordinary dimenſions; but when in ſucceed- 
ing times, congregations became numerous, certain 
paſtors were much followed, or converts from the 
neighbourhood encreaſed the aſſembly, it is natural to 
ſuppoſe that what apartments formerly were ſufficiently 
capacious, would now be thought narrow and incon- 
vement: Add to this, the probable acceſſion of wealth, 
as this religion became more eſtabliſhed, and in ſome 
places, and during ſome periods, the ſecurity enjoyed 

by 
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by its profeſſors, and it will ſeem every way natural 
to imagine, that places for public worſhip became of 
more importance, and were regarded with greater at- 
tention, than before. 

It is indeed true, that many perſecutions afflicted 
the chriſtian church ; but rarely were theſe equally 
malignant throughout a long time; and, perhaps, not 
univerſal at any time. We are alſo certain, that the 
chriſtian clergy were occaſionally held in eſteem, and 
that public perſons, biſhops, &c. were well known, 
and ſometimes equally honored, even by the hea- 
then. But it could not be, till the time of CoxsrAx- 
TINE, that any edifice ſacred to chriſtian worſhip could 
be ornamental, much leſs ſumptuous; and conſe- 
quently none ſuch could require the abilities of emi- 
nent Art. 

ConsTANTINE not only ſtopped perſecution, but 
he encouraged the profeſſion of chriſtianity, and he 
built ſeveral churches; moſt of theſe, however, were 
in a great meaſure formed on the model of the exiſt- 
ing temples, varied perhaps by ſome of the principles, 
received together with chriſtianity, from the Jewith 
worſhip : but there were alſo ſome, whoſe plan inſtead 
of being ſquare, or round, (as the heathen temples 
were) was that of a croſs, (the ſhort or Greek croſs) 
The moſt conſiderable of theſe, was that he erected in 
his new city of Conſtantinople, the church of Sancta 
Sophia. This edifice did not long ſubſiſt. It was re- 
built by ConsTanT1vs, his ſon ; and again it was un- 
fortunate ; again deſtroyed in part, and repaired 
by ARcapivus, it was again burnt under Honor1vs; 
and it was re-inſtated by Taeoposrvus the younger. 
It was once more reduced to aſhes in a furious ſedi- 
tion, in the time of JusTiINian. This emperor, de- 
ſirous of ſignalizing his reign by a magnificent ſtruc- 
ture, 
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ture, aſſembled the moſt famous architects from all 
parts, to the number of ſeveral hundreds. 


To AxTHEMutus of Thralles, and to IstDpoxus of 
Miletus, JusTiNIian committed the conſtruction of 


his new edifice; theſe architects, alarmed by paſt 
events, determined to erect a building of extenſive di- 
menſions, and at the ſame time proof againſt deſtruc- 
tion by fire, and therefore they employed no combul- 
tible materials in its fabrication: they were reſtricted to 
the general figure of their edifice, by its requiſite re- 
ſemblance to a croſs, in its plan; but, they reſolved 
to adopt a roof of a new form and conſtruction, and 
to cover the center of this church by a Dome. As 
this was an idea hitherto unattempted, they expe- 
rienced ſundry accidents before it was completed ; 
owing chiefly to the great weight they had to ſuſtain, 
and to the round form of the dome, whoſe foundation 
was the ſquare piers formed by the angles at the meet- 
ing of the members of The croſs : at length however 
they ſucceeded ; and completed the whole. This diſ- 
poſition: was eſteemed ſo beautiful, that it has been 
imitated in ſucceeding edifices in various parts of 
Europe. In fact, the interior of this building (now 
a Turkiſh moſque) is ſolemn, and ſtriking, and the 
emperor JuSTINIAN is conſidered as pardonable, in his 
Joyful exclamation, © I have ſurpaſſed thee, Solouox.“ 

It is not to be concluded from hence, that Sancta 
Sophia is a perfect piece of Architecture; former maſ- 
ters would have compoſed and finiſhed many of its 
parts much better: but it was new, and ſtriking, and 
ſolemn. Its reputation was ſo high, that the conſtruc- 
tion of its dome notwithſtanding its difficulty was imi- 
tated at Venice in the church of St. Marx, by an Ar- 
chite& fetched expreſsly by the doge from Conſtanti- 
nople. 
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The great dome of St. Mary of Flowers at Flo- 
rence, built in the beginning of the fifteenth century by 
Paitiiepo BRUNELLESCHI, is a remarkable inſtance 
of difficulty overcome; this church was begun by AR- 
NOLFO LapPt, according to the rules of Gothic con- 
ſtruction ; after his death it remained unfiniſhed, more 
than a century, till BRuxELLESscu undertook and 
completed it. When he firſt propoſed a dome, it was 
looked on as a thing only to be accompliſhed by ma- 
gic. It was particularly ſtudied by MIœHAEL ANGELO 
when undertaking» that of Sr. Peter's, at Rome; this 
maſter declared, “ that juſt ſuch an one he would not 
make, and a better he could not make.“ 

The dome of the church of the Auguſtius, at Rome 
(1483.) is one of the completeſt of the kind; and 
indeed is the earlieſt that is truly a circular dome reſt- 
ing on ſquare foundations. It was conſtructed above 
twenty years before pope JuL1o II. directed the re- 
building of St. Peter's at Rome: and the architects em- 
ployed in that immenſe building, took for their mo- 
del this church of the Auguſtiuns when they determined 
on a dome of prodigious dimenſions as a part of their 
new edifice. 

BramanTe was the firſt architect employed on &. Pe- 
fer's : his model is in the Vatican; and is fo large as 
to admit perſons inſide it: after his death, the deſign 
was altered by RarrAELLE Urnin, San GaLlLo, and 
others, in ſeveral parts. Micnatl ANnGEeLo Bvona- 
ROTTI brought it to the form of a Greek croſs; it 
was prolonged to the form of a latin crols by the ca- 
valier FoxTava, CARLO Manperna, and others, who 
continued the order adopted by MIcHAZL ANGELO. 
The dome and its appurtenances are of Micyarr An- 
GELO; but that he was neither the inventor, nor firſt 
conſtructor of domes, (though often ſaid ſo to be) is 
evident from their hiſtory already given. 
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The Greek croſs differing from the Latin croſs (this 
latter being longer at the bottom) was thought im- 
proper for the metropolitan cathedral of the Latin 
church ; and therefore an addition was made to this 
building in front, projecting from whence the ſmall 
towers ſtand on each fide the roof. Theſe ſmall towers 
are little (if at all) ſeen in approaching this church ; 
ſo that the whole front ſeems bounded at top by one 
ſtraight line, not diverſified by pediment, or other orna- 
ment, except ſtatues. To remedy this unfiniſhed ap- 
pearance the cavalier Berwini propoſed to erect two 
towers ; but their weight forbad their execution, and, 
it is ſaid, the attempt injured the main building. 

The figure of a dome has alſo been adopted in 


ſundry capital buildings, but in none with more ſuc- 


ceſs than in S. Paul's, at London: which in point of 
conſtruction, may be juſtly eſteemed the completeſt 
inſtance of the kind. 

While we are on the ſubje& of churches, we may 
hint, that the Se1re is a form of building unknown 
to ancient Art; though now an ordinary and regular 
termination of moſt pariſh churches. The reaſon of 
its adoption is not eaſy to aſſign; it may have origi- 
nated from the pyramidal form, and thereby have 
marked out a place of ſepulchre; or it may have 
been a gradual deſcendant of the numerous imi— 
tations made from the churches (eſpecially that of the 
Holy Sepulchre) at Jeruſalem. The progreſs ſeems to 
be this: as the temple at Jeruſalem had a very high 
portico in its front (go cubits ſays Jostenus, who alſo 
ſays, enough to turn a ſpectator giddy) ſo the princi- 
pal church on Mount Calvary had likewiſe a high 
portico: on this portico were two towers; and this 
conſtruction (i. e. of towe s) ſcems naturally to have 


led to a finiſhing by a ſpire, ſince a tower appears 
like 
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like a ſpire broken off; and a ſpire like a tower com- 
pleted. Among the uſes of a tower to a church, one 
was, uſually, to ſerve as a belfry: but no ſuch uſe 
could be made of a ſpire, that being both thin in con- 
ſtruction, and ſlender in dimenſions. Spires were aiſo 
ſometimes of very great height. The ſpire of old Sz. 
Paul's is one of the earheſt we have any account of; 
it was finiſhed A. D. 1222, and was in height 520 
feet (i. e. from the ground). The ſpire of Saliſbury 
cathedral is 400 feet high; that of S!raſburgh 450 feet. 
Pinnacles may be regarded as leſſer ſpires: (perhaps 
not improperly termed ſpiracles;) and when once this 
ornament became faſhionable, like all hers, it was 
adopted throughout a prodigious range of ſubjects, 
whereof its firſt deviſers had no apprehenſion, and to 
which conſequently they could have no reterence. 

The mention of this naturally leads to a few words 
on the ſubje& of Gothic Architecture, (wherein both 
ſpires, and pinnacles, make a conſpicuous figure) 
which we have already partly propoſed. 

Gothic Architecture, differed widely in its prin» 
ciples, from Grecian Architecture. Its leading idea 
ſeems to be that of elevation: it elevated its pillars, 
it elevated its roofs, it elevated its towers, it elevated 
its ſpires ; the forms of its windows, doors, and other ap- 
purtenances were elevated. By this means it acquir- 
ed a ſolemnity, together with a lightneſs, which was 
highly unprefſive. A ſpectator on entering a Gothic 
pile, could hardly diſcern the roof, it was ſo high; 
hence he was ſtruck with an idea of extent (to him) 
almoſt boundleſs ; hence alſo a very great proportion 
of the whole (internal) of the building ſeen, was 1n- 
volved in thadow ; to this, the prodigious numbers of 
pillars ſeen on all ſides, contributed to impart the ap- 
pearance of a ſolemn grove ; and thus we are, on dif- 
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ferent principles, reminded of our original idea, that 
the ſolemn grove is the parent of places of wor- 
ſhip, and to the ſcnfations connected with that, may 
be attributed our emotions of reverence, whether ariſ- 
ing from the orderly compoſitions of Greece, or the 
more complex conſtructions of Norman Gothic. 

Gothic pillars are by no means conformable to any 
of the Grecian orders; in conſequence of the general 
elevation of the building, theſe alſo are elevated: they 
are in fact extremely tall and ſlim ; hereby being weak- 
ened, they are united ſeveral together, or they are 
placed againſt, and around, a pier, which they are de- 
ſigned to orrflment. Not that they are confined to theſe 
ſituations, for they are placed in other modes, ac- 
cording to the nature of the general compolition, though 
theſe are their molt irequent employments. 

We have ſeen the Egyptians uſe the firſt of theſe 
artifices, and unite ſeveral items into one pillar : but 
the Gothic pillars are diſtinct, though uniced, and 
have each its capital and mouldings apart. Of the 
pier ornamented by pillars, I recollect no inſtance in 
the internal parts of any ancient temple. 

As to the external part of Gothic buildings, the firſt 
ſtriking peculiarly is the BuTTRESs, (this is of two 
kinds the lid buttreſs ; and the arched, or fiying, but- 
treſs) deſigned to ſupport the extremely high walls which 
compoſe the main building: but this is ſometimes hid, 
by being converted into a ſide chapel, opening inſide 
the building, whereby the compoſition became—a prin- 
cipal, or body, (i. e. the church leading up to the 
choir)—and its aſſociates, (i. e. a number of chapels on 
each ſide of the church). This conſtruction was very 
convenient when the number of Saints was increaſed, 
as thereby, beſide ſeating an apoſtle, for inſtance, in 
the chief place of honor, thirty or forty inferiors, mar- 
tyrs 
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tyrs or ſaints, were alſo commemorated at ſo many 
ſeparate ſhrines. 

The roofs of Gothic edifices were of great height, 
and formed not of a femicircle, but of a tall, or pointed, 
arch; and all their ornaments were correſpondently 
pointed. In ſhort, theſe architects ſeem conſtantly to 
have preferred the upright diamond form, to the ſquare, 
and the upright oval, to the circle, throughout the 
whole of their edifices, as well in the minor decorations, 
as in the principal parts, | 

{ ſhall juſt mention a few of the various other forms 
adopted in the conſtruction of arches, by way of ſhew- 
ing the variety of which this member 1s ſuſceptible, 
and the different taſtes of different nations, or of the 
ſame nation at different times. 

The moſt natural figure of an arch, ſeems to be 
that of the ſemi-circle, this was adopted by the Greeks. 
The Saxons adopted ſemicircular arches, but, as it 
were, interlaced them, by cauſing them to ſpring 
from alternate pillars. The Moors preferred a form 
of the arch which compriſed two thirds of a circle: 
whence ſuch were uſed in Spain, and {ome other parts 
of Europe; but principally in warm climates. A ſemi- 
ova] upright, or ſegments of this form, was ſometimes 
uſcd. The horfe-thoe arch is allied to that of the 
Moors. That arch was once faſhionable, whoſe top was 
formed extremely ſharp, by rever/e ſweeps, or contrary 
flexions; theſe I conceive were of difficult execution. 
Beſides theſe kinds of arches, much flatter ones were 
uled, (as in bridges) where an extenſive ſpan is re- 
quired, yet the weight muſt be diminiſhed as much 
as poſſible, in favour of the piers. 

As to Gothic ornaments ; I ſhall merely refer to thoſe 
of its windows, and doors. Very large windows were 
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uſually, in a manner, divided into ſmaller ones, by 
tall arches of ſtone, which ſupported ornaments of ſtone 
alſo; and theſe were completed by windows decorated 
with thoſe pannels of painted glaſs, whoſe colors we 
fo much admire. The doors of Gothic churches were 
formed on a principle of receſſion; being wide in front, 
and gradually diminiſhing neer the building. By this 
plan, a great number of pillars, and arches, and their 
ornaments, were brought into view at once ; and ſome- 
times a hundred of ſaints and angels defended the 
door-way. This alſo was frequently the form of the 
windows, and here its effect is better than in the doors, 
where it ſometimes looks almoſt like a fortiſication 
denying admittance, or like a jury of ſcrutincers, 
ſuſpecting the perſon who enters. Gothic churches 
conſtantly maintained the diſtinction between the chan- 
ce] and the choir : at leaft, this prevails among them; 
eſpecially among thoſe builr after the time of the croi- 
faders (ſcarce any are more ancient) who brought this 
diſtribution from Paleſtine. Abbies, and other reli- 
gious foundations, followed more or or leſs cloſely, the 
principles of churches. 

After the revival of Grecian Art, the Gothic exter- 
nal principles gave way, and were diſmiſſed: buttreſſes 
were omitted, pinnacles, pierced ornaments, aiſles lower 
than the body of the building, and projecting chapels, 
were all prohibited, and ſucceeded by parts generally 
ſquare and uniform, by windows generally circular in 
their arches, and by entrances, often direct copies of 
the moſt famous temples of Italy, in their pillars, por- 
ticoes, and pediments. Z 

It ſhould ſcem from theſe remarks, that our preſent 
churches are an aſſemblage of different principles: often 
Greek in their pillars, and ornaments ; Gothic in their 
towers and ſpires; Jewiſh in what attention is paid to 
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the diſtinction of holy and moſt holy; and peculiar in 
the uſe of galleries, organ-lofts, pulpits, communion 
altars, monuments for the dead, and pews. Neverthe- 
lets, ſome of them have great merit in their compoſition, 
and diſtribution ; and thoſe which cannot claim perfec- 
tion altogether, may often, with great juſtice, boaſt of 
many of their parts as excellent. 

It remains, that a tribute of reſpect be paid to thoſe 
retirements of Art and learning, which, during the 
barbarous ages, ſheltered perſons of ſo great ſkill as 
that which we ſee in the Gothic churches ; for we are 
not to attribute to profeſſed architects, to builders, to 
maſons, or to carpenters, what merit theſe poſſeſs, but 
to the head, or principal, of the community which 
was to be benefited by the erection, or to the merit 
of ſome brother ſelected by the ſociety on account of 
his knowledge, to ſuperintend ſuch a work. When there- 
fore it is duly conſidered, that to a monk, not to a 
profeſſor of the trowel, or the axe, ſuch fabrics gene- 
rally owe their excellence, the ſkill which they diſ- 
play, and the wonderful knowledge in conſtruction 
which they demonſtrate, 1s a very honorable teſtimony 
in favor of thoſe degrees of ſciences, and that pro- 
portion of learning, which ſuch {cminaries ſecluded, 
and by ſecluſion-preſerved through many a ſtormy blaſt 
for the advantage of ſucceeding generations. The 
fact is, in few words, that ſuch of our modern archi- 
te cts as have ſtudied theſe ſtructures, are enraptured 
with the {kill they diſplay ; and freely confeſs their in- 
ability to ſurpaſs, or to equal them, though ſurrounded 
by all the improvements of this enlightened age. 

We have already hinted, that though it 1s general, 
it is not Juſt to accuſe Gothic ignorance of the declen- 
ſion of Art. The fact is, Art had declined long be- 
fore ; and true taſte had been ſinking into oblivion, 
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at leaſt for two or three centuries, when the irruption 


of the northern hives completed (by unſettling the go- 


vernments, and deſtroying the ornaments, of Italy), 
the ruin of thoſe principles which might have reſtored 
it. The true precepts of Art once loſt, perverſe imi- 
tations of them aſſumed their place; and, as nothing 
is ſo bad as the perverſion of the beſt things, nothing 
could be worſe in point of heavy taſte, than Art 
now produced. Such is the character even of the 
times of CHARLEMAGNE, The tenth and eleventh 
centuries may be regarded as the date of that ſtyle 
uſually called Gothic: it laſted at leaſt five centuries, 
but in time 1t varied in ſome of its principles, and it 
was at laſt greatly improved, and prodigiouſly enriched, 
bur it rarely poſſeſſed regularity, and ſymmetry : This 


is its obvious, and general fault. 


The ſanctity of devotional ſtructures might perhaps 
cheriſh a hope that they ſhould eſcape the ravages of 
barbarous invaſion ; but what may ſcreen civil erections 
from ſuch calamity ? Reſiſtance 1s their only recourſe 
for ſecurity—and this idea at once excludes attention to 
taſte and elegance. The caſtle muſt be a fortreſs, not 
a manſion; it muſt be a maſſy compoſition of maſſy 
walls, with crevices for windows, and ſteep aſcents 
for entrances; it muſt alſo be capacious, for the 
purpoſe of receiving and ſecuring not merely the 
maſter, but his tenants and their cattle, this implies 
ſtores and munition of no little incumbrance. In 
point of ſituation alſo, it muſt be ſo placed as to ſur- 
vey the country around its tenantry (placed at its foot), 
not to enjoy the proſpect but to diſcover enemies. 
Better times may produce better ſtructures; and as 
fear declines, indications of fear may diſappear, the 
caſtle may gradually diſmiſs its battlements, its towers, 
its keep, and forget them in the noble hall, alive with 

good 
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good cheer, and the ſtately apartment furniſhed with 
laborious magnificence. Following ages may go fur- 
ther, and congratulate a lighter ſtyle of Architecture, 
and more elegant decoration, while at the ſame time, 
more hearty enjoyment, or more open hoſpitality they 
cannot boaſt. 

We have formerly laid it down as a maxim that 
Painting and Sculpture followed Architecture, and this 
they ſtill appear to do. It is true, that when zeal 
I raged molt furiouſly in favor of ſtatues, the ſtatues it 
; favored were a diſgrace to their abettors ; neither were 
the partizans of pictures a whit ſuperior in point of. 
taſte to their opponents, pictures ſuch as they produced 
were rather to be execrated than conſecrated. Never- 
theleſs, there always was ſomewhat of a demand both 
for ſtatues and pictures; but rather in Italy than in 
Grecce: for the Greeks refuſed admiſſion to ſtatues 
(as they do to this day) but the Latins did not en- 
tirely reject pictures; on the contrary, moſt, if not 
all, of the old churches in Rome, were partly painted, 
and when new churches were to be erected they natu- 
rally furniſhed employment for the pencil; together 
with the chiſſel. Certain devotional ſubjects, alſo, could 
ſcarce fail of finding purchaſers, and to what few were 
taken from the bible, we muſt add, the many furniſh- 
ed by the lives of ſaints, acts of founders, miracles in 
favor of particular communities, ex votos, reſurrection 
Pieces, and ſatires on the monks and the clergy, the 
regulars and the ſeculars; none of which certainly were 
favorable to the ſublimities of Art. But, after all, the 
beſt painters were in the convents, and the numbers 
of painted miſſals remaining, prove that ſome branches 
of Art were diligently ſtudied. Art after its revival 
experienced at different times ſundry favorable acci- 
dents, beſide that of exciting general attention; I al- 
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lude to the diſcovery, or introduction, at leaſt, of oil 
painting; to that of Engraving ; and the diſtribution of 
impreſſions ; to that of Printing, which has diffuſed 
general knowledge; to the inſtitutions of Academies, 
which are now in almoſt all great cities ; to the criticiſms 
and illuſtrations which the learned have conſtantly be- 
ſtowed on it; and to the diſcovery of capital produc- 
tions of ancient Art, almoſt: daily, in various parts of 
Italy. As one of the moſt remarkable of this latter 
kind of good fortune, I ſhall include the diſcovery of 
the city of HexcuLantum, ſo long loſt to the world, 
and ſo happily reſtored in the preſent century. 

Art revived firſt in Italy, but not throughout Italy I 
at once; we propoſe therefore ſlightly to relate the 
chief events of the various ſchools, which aroſe in that 
country ; comprizing ſo much of their hiſtory as may 
accord with our plan, 
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THE ARTS IN FLORENCE. 


The trading republic of FLORENCE had the honor 
of producing the illuſtrieus CIA BVE, who about the 
middle of the thirteenth century received inſtructions 
from a few Greeks, fetched from Conſtantinople, which 
he ſo far improved as to be juſtly eſteemed the father 
of Modern Art in the branch of Painting. Certainly 
/ the beſt painters in the imperial city were but mode- 
A rate, at that time, and, equally certainly, thoſe who 
. travelled from thence, were not the beſt that 
city pofleſſed, ſo that the tutors of young Ciua- 
| BUE are evidently leſs to be conſidered as acceſſiry to 
the revival of Art, than his own natural genius, and 
induſtry. Genius, when once engaged, 15 almoſt ſure 
co advance; if it can alſo attract notice, it is thereby 
XZ enabled to ſurmount many difficultics. CixABux 
tranſmitted his ſkill to his ſcholar GroTTo ; and 
"Z Grorro being ſent for to Rome, and there careſſed, 
inſtructed many ſcholars, and ſpread the knowledge 
he received from his maſter. 

Among the earlieſt patrons of Art muſt be reckon- 
ed the celebrated family of the MEpict, at Florence. 
When trade and commerce was in few hands, thoſe 
few became immenſely rich, and by their riches were 
enabled to vie with many ſovereign princes in mag- 
nificence. Florence, it is true, was a republic, but its 
counſels were ſwayed by individuals, and among thoſe 
individuals CosMo pe MeEpicis ſuſtains an illuſtrious 
character : he cultivated learning, encouraged learned 
| men, and patronized ingenuity ; though not, perhaps, 
ſo much as he would have done bad not popular in- 
C2 dignities 
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dignities reſtrained his exertions within the limitations 
of prudence. LORENZO DE Mrpreis grandſon of Cos- 
MO, was at once the bulwark of his houſe, and of the 
republic ; he conducted the Florentine ſtate with dig- 
nity, and advantage, and, as in his time happened the 
diſperſion of learned men occaſioned by the taking of 
Conſtantinople by the Turks, he afforded them an 
aſylum, he purchaſed the manuſcripts which were diſ- 
perſed, he encouraged the preſervation of monuments 
and Art, he commiſſioned ſome to procure them for 
himſelf, and he maintained others during their ſtudies 
of ſuch ſubjects. To him we owe Alberti, the re- 
ſtorer of ancient Architecture, and in ſhort to him 
we may be ſaid to owe the whole ſucceſſive ſeries of 
Florentine artiſts. Florence poſſeſſes a noble gallery 
of capital Antiques, for which it is beholden to the 
family of the Medici, who at various times, and under 
various fates, have maintained great regard for the 
Arts. Florence gave birth to Michal. ANGELO 
BON AROT TI; and reckons among the ornaments of its 
ſchool, ANDREA DEL SARTO, FRANCESCO SALVIATT, 
(GioRGT VASARI, PiETRO pa CoRTONA, and many 
others; not forgetting J. B. CIRIANI, who lately died 
in England, where he had long reſided. 

It muſt be mentioned that the collections formed by 
the Medici were diſperſed ; ſo that not many of their ſub- 
jects form the prelent gallery, nevertheleſs, the princi- 
ples and taſte introduced by that family prevailed after 


their excluſion, and by the protection of the princes 
who ſucceeded them, 
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THE ARTS IN VENICE. 


VexIce was long the emporium of Europe: emerg- 
ing gradually from its native iſlets, (peopled by thoſe 
who fled from ATT1LA) it became great, and powerful, 
riches flowed into it from all parts, and with riches 
magnificence. We have mentioned that its doge Z ix A 
fetched architects from Conſtantinople to build the 
church of St. Mark, This church is neither Greek nor 
Gothic, but a mixture of both, yet for the time- was 
a capital ſtructure. 

A. D. 1206. The Venetian general Batbwiw took 
Conſtantinople, and brought from thence ſundry va- 
luable antiques ; among others the four famous horſes 
of bronze gilt, (ſaid to be the work of Lystpeus) now 
ſtanding in front of the ducal palace. The libraries of 
1 Venice, alſo, preſerved many things for the inſpection 
1 of the curious; and where it was the faſhion to bedeck 
the outſide of houſes with pictures, no leſs than the 
1 inſide, it may well be ſuppoſed when Art got foot- 
ing, it might proſper. (As theſe pictures periſh by 
time they are often replaced by Moſaics). 

The number of families which were enriched by 
1 commerce, and enobled, precludes the mention of any 
one in particular as a patron of Art; but it may be 
1 obſerved that the ſtate itſelf employed the beſt pain- 
NP ters to decorate its public buildings; and thereby not 
only furniſhed employment, and exerciſe to Art—but 
allo commemorated public events, and impreſſed 
ſtrangers with extraordinary ideas of its greatneſs. It 
did more; it tranſmitted to poſterity a ſchool of Art, 
which has ſerved for ſtudy to ſucceeding painters. 
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Its artiſts excelled in a particular branch (coloring) 
and no where can this be ſo well ſtudied as at Venice. 

It may be concluded, that when the ſtate decorates 
its apartments, and palaces, (inſide and outſide) and 
the nobility do the ſame, the general taſte, in conſe- 
quence, will furniſh many opportunities for Art to ex- 
cel, and the natural emulation of Art will diſpoſe it to 
embrace thoſe opportunities; ſuch was the character of 
Venice in the fifteenth century, when the BELLIVIS 
led the way in coloring, and GlogcioNE and T1- 
TIAN followed. In the ſixteenth century the VERo- 
NESES, and others, ſupported the reputation of their 
ſchool ; and gave that kind of tone to the productions 
of the Venetian ſchool which they have retained ever 
fince. I do not find that at preſent Venice boaſts of 
many artiſts ſuperior to thoſe of other cauntries ; nei- 
ther are their excellencies now excluſively their own; 
but whoever recollects the merit of CAN ALETTI, Ma- 
RIESCHI, and others, will eſtimate Venetian art on an 
honorable ſcale. Venice is no longer the emporium of 
Furope: though ſtill a commercial ſtate, 
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ART IN ROME. 


Tux Roman ſchool poſſeſſed many advantages over 
thoſe of other parts: Rome having been the ſeat of 
imperial majeſty, it had been highly ornamented ; and 
in ſpite of misfortune, ſome remembrance of ſuch or- 
nament would remain in the minds of its inhabitants, 
and more be tranſmitted by tradition, ready to be 
called into exerciſe by favorable incidents. Alfo, ſome 
remains, though mutilated, of former excellence be- 
ing ever before their eyes, maintained a kind of 
lambent diſpoſition for Art, and furniſhed objects of 
{tudy ready at a moment. Add to this, learning, ſuch 
as the times afforded, was of neceſſity cultivated at 
Rome, on account of its eccleſiaſtical connections; 
and whatever of wealth the church poſſeſſed, naturally 
centred in where the head of the church reſided. But 
the influence of Rome in procuring artiſts of renown 
from their former reſidences, was a very Conſiderable 
reaſon of its early, and eſpecially, of its rapid, pro- 
greſs, in Art, A numerous liſt of artiſts might be 
produced to confirm this remark. 

The Arts were ſomewhat reviving at Rome before 
the date of the prefent St. Peter's; but the erection 
of that building was the undertaking which determined 
their abode, and their rank ; this called forth Archi- 
tecture, and Architecture called forth Painting, and 
Sculpture. So large an edifice required many artiſts 
to fill it with their works; and to this muſt be added the 
Vatican, and its apartments. When the Pope was 
thus magnificently lodged, the cardinals, each in his 
turn, would follow his example , hence palaces roſe, 

| and 
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0 7 f and when finiſhed, required, furniture proportionate td 
1 their magnitude, or richneſs. Rome has many ſuch 
. palaces ; ſome of which, indeed, have changed poſſeſ- 
. ſors, but others have been long in the ſame familics, 
Ni ſome or other of whoſe branches might hope to ar- 


rive at the honors of the cardinalate. 

Rome in conſequence of the foregoing advantages, 
has always maintained a reſpectable ſchool of Art: its 
maſters have been allowed to excel in deſign; to 
which they were enabled, by their poſſeſſion bf the 
antique ſtatues, and buildings. This may be reckoned 
the firſt of the advantages of the Roman ſchool; the 
works of the great Roman maſters form another; and 
the general tincture of criticiſm (ſo neceſſary to juſt 
thinking) which obtains among its men of letters, and 
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(111080 which is ſupported by numerous books, and reſearches, F 
| 1 is by no means a trifling addition in favor of the | 
| | "i Roman ſchool. ; 

„ Rome, however, has not of late produced any won- q 
5 derful artiſts; I mean, thoſe who not contented with A 
merely repeating the merits of former maſters endeavor 
All to ſurpaſs them. It would be ſtrange if the Art was 
„ loſt at Rome; but where advantages are ſo conſider- 

1 able, we have a right to expect proportionately conſider- 4 
„ able eminence. 5 
1 Rome has produced ſome good engravers; but their , 
1 employment has bten the circulation of deſigns from 4 
_ their old maſters rather than from modern pictures: 6 
1 Which furniſhes preſumptive evidence that modern pro- | 

þ 0 ductions are not in equal eſteem with thoſe of former 8 
| i = maſters, by the ſtrangers who viſit Rome, or in the ; 
. countries to which ſuch prints are exported, 4 
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ART IN BOLOGNA. 


Boll oc vA had produced very reſpectable artiſts, be- 
fore the ſchool of the CarRracci commented ; yet to 
theſe maſters it has been indebted for the greater part 
of its reputation. FRancisco FRANCIA the earlieſt 
of the Bologneſe (conſiderable) maſters dates from 
1450 to 1518, and PrIMaTICC1o not long alicer him. 
Yet the merit of the Caracci has imparted a ſteadi- 
nels to the Bolognian ſchool, which entitles them 40 
the higheſt honor ; and, eſpecially, as to many of the 
artiſts produced here Rome itſelf is under great ob- 
ligations: GurDo, Domtenicnino, LanFRANC, and 
others, prove this. Bologna has neither commerce, nor 
royalty, to give it a pre-eminence among the Italian. 
cities; and therefore it is deprived of fome of the 
moſt powerful ſtimuli, which excite the abilities of 
Art. Traffic may to a certain point excite emulation, 
as emulation may be excited by the hope of patronage ; 
but it both traffic and patronage be wanting, genius 
may produce excellence almoſt in vain, or folely appro- 
priate to the barren plaudits of caſual ſpectators. 
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ART IN GERMANY. 


Germany has doubtleſs produced a number of good 
artiſts; but whether it be that our intercourſe with 
Germany in reſpect of Art is not extenſive, or chat 
the German language is little cultiveted in Eng- 
land, or whether the Germans have but little exported 
their productions, however 1t may be, I have not been 


ſo fortunate as to meet with inſtances of many. We 


know that Germany had early maſters, and that from 
the days of ALBERT DuRER, to the preſent, Art has 
been cultivated in all its branches; and in the article 
of engraving, ſeems to have taken the lead of all Eu- 
rope at one period. Since Germany has ſent its youth 
to ſtudy at Rome, it has dropped much of that Go- 
thic guſto to which it was formerly addicted; and is 
now as refined as its neighbours. I conceive that the 
patient employment of Engraving, 1s well calculated for 
German ſteadineſs; and from fome late ſpecimens, it 
may be concluded, their merit in this branch of Art 
is very reipectable. 

Germany has taken the trouble to ſend youth to Pa- 
ris to ſtudy Engraving ; where they have excelled their 
preceptors 1n beauty of ſtroke and handling; and as 
the Mezzo-tinto manner was pleaſing to them, the 
Germans nave viſited England to acquire it; but in 
this they did not excel; and Britiſh prints are much in 
requeit among them. 
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ART IN SPAIN. 


Tux riches of Spain enabled that country to pur- 
chaſe the talents, and the works, of the beſt artiſts. 
When ſuch artiſts could be pertuaded to travel, the 
kings of Spain employed them in their works, as ap- 
pears in the Eſcurial, and when the beſt artiſts were 
unwilling to quit their abodes, the kings of Spain have 
purchaſed their pictures, whereby, that country now 
poſſeſſes a noble collection of the beſt performances. 
Beſide this, as the political, as well as commercial, 
connection of Spain with Italy, has always been con- 
ſiderable, and that country has been much viſited by 
Spaniſh grandees, the manners of Italy have more or 
leſs prevailed in Spain; and collections of pictures have 
been formed in conſequence. Spain has produced 
painters of great merit; as well of hiſtory, as of por- 
trait; it has alſo many Sculptures extremely well per- 
formed by natives; how far its taſte in Architecture is 
equal to that of Italy, I profeſs not to know, neither, 
perhaps, will it be eaſy to judge, till the Art of en- 
graving, wherein the Spaniards have been backward, 
Mall tranſmit thoſe repreſentations which may enable 
us to determine: but I apprehend, Architecture in Spain 
is yet ſome ſteps from perfection. 

Portugal may be conſidered as part of Spain; fo 
much have the ſame manners, and cuftoms, obtained : 
the Portugueſe are not, (I believe) before the Spa- 
niards; neither has their commercial conneCtion with 
England greatly improved their knowledge of Art. 
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bi. ART IN FRANCE. 

it „ France, by its ſituation, is ſo connected with great 

1 5 part of Europe, and has always been ſo much in the 

fl. bi habit of intermeddling in the concerns of other coun- 

. tries, that it would have been remarkable if it had not 

. partaken of the knowledge of that reputation which 

1 Art was daily acquiring. France has ſeveral times 
1 jy | made inroads into Italy, even to Naples its extremity : 
Wh and her kings and princes have often viſited Rome. . 
itt I France alſo has long wiſhed to be thought the rival "oF 
| \ Wh of Italy, and therefore, has ſtrictly watched over the 5 
Wh: novelties of that country. Among its monarchs, it has Y 
|. reckoned ſome of the moſt ſumptuous in Europe, 9 
il I who at the ſame time have cultivated letters, and A 
li '* arms. The reputation of LEON ARbO ba Vinci in 8 
il 45 Italy, induced Francis I. of France to entice him into X 
„ France, and he treated dis merit with great reſpect, 2 
M even to a viſit to him when dying. Maxy or M- 25 
. pieis employed Runes to decorate her palace of the . 
1 5 Luxembourg, at Paris; and Simtox Vouvzr met with : 
1 great ſucceſs; had many ſcholars (among whom Lt 
1 0 Brun) and eſtabliſhed a great reputation. Never— 
lit 1 Kh theleſs, we muſt look to the reign of Lovis XIV. 1 
1 for the brighteſt period of the Arts in France; that e 
| J Ni prince encouraged them from oſtentation; and his ex- ; 
. ample was followed by all his court. He encouraged 5 
1 KY Architecture (though not in that taſte which pleaſes ; 
11.0 me) and he cauſed the antient ſtructures to be ſtudied, 2 
8 and publiſhed under the direction of CoLBeRT his mini- 3 
| I f ſter. Sculpture, he brought to a very reſpectable 
1 rank; and he even fetched BERNINI out of Italy, and 

1 allowed 
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allowed him five louis a day, while in France. He 
decorated his palaces with many good ſculptures ; and 
left many excellent maſters in this branch. Painting he 
ripened by his protection of Le Brun : but Painting 
in France did not afterwards flouriih in its nobler ſtyles, 
as might have been expected. Engraving he perfect- 
ed; and his encouragement of this Art, produced a 
ſucceſſion of Engravers extremely honorable and bene- 
ficial to France. 

Pouſſin's manner was not popular, and Le Sueur died 
young. The Succeſſors to theſe had merit, but not the 
merit of their maſters: a frippery taſte debaſed their 
beſt works, in which reſpect WaTTEau was unhappily 
injurious to Art, and Bouchx had nothing ſuperior 
to offer. VERNET in landſcape has lately been highly, 
and defervedly efteemed. 

Royal patronage was a principal ſupport of Art in 
France, the public buildings, bridges, &c. were many 
of them truly noble: it was allo the royal cuſtom to 
order annually a certain number of ftatues and other 
ſculptures, and of hiſtorical pictures. The artiſts alſo 
were handſomely and conveniently lodged in the 
Louvre at Paris, and the whole eſtabliſnment of Art 
had altogether the air of a national undertaking. 


ART 
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ART IN THE LOW COUNTRIES. 

HoLranDd and Flanders were for a long time the 
ſeats of civil commotion, and bloody war: this is ſay- 
ing enough to determine that there the Arts were al- 
moſt prohibited. Nevertheleſs, RuBens and Van- 
DYK (his diſciple) led the way in the moſt honorable 
career, and diſſeminated thoſe principles which ſuc- 
ceedingymaſters practiſed with great ſucceſs. 

The court of the Netherlands, or Low Countries, 
while united to Spain, poſſeſſed not a little of Spaniſh 
pride, and magnificence, hence 1t encouraged the Arts 
which furniſhed ſuch magnificence ; but eſpecially in 
the city of Antwerp, where trade and commerce then 
had taken their ſtation, and where buildings were ra- 
pidly riſing, did the Art of Painting proſper : the 
churches, the convents, as well as the houſes of the 
rich Burghers, teſtify this. When trade removed to 
Amſterdam, Art forſook Antwerp; but it did not 
flouriſh at Amſterdam as it had done at Antwerp: its 
exertions were required to run in a different channel, 
and were applied to different purpoſes ; its ſubjects 
were ſmaller, nicer, neater, but then it treated ſome of 
theſe ſubjects with prodigious intelligence, and correct- 
neſs. It could not vie with the Italian ſchools in dig- 
nity, and grandeur, nor with the French in ſprighth- 
neſs, but it exceeded all in the management of light 
and ſhadow, and was interior to none in coloring, and 
its dependancies. Its ſtyle of drawing was certainly 
incorrect, and too common: but its figures were fleſh 
and blood, and its landſcapes were Nature herfelf. 
Flowers and fruits, ſtill-life, and various other minor 
ſubjects, it rendered abſolute deceptions ; it ſpared no 
pains to overcome difficulties, and 1n the manual prac- 
tice of, Art might ſtand in competition with the moſt 
renowned ſchools. 
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THE ARTS IN ENGLAND. 


Tur Britiſh nation has never been highly eſteemed 
for original Art: whatever of excellence it may have 
poſſeſſed, has uſually been imported from the conti- 
nent, together with its faſhions, and manners. In the 
early ages the Britons were better acquainted with 
Agriculture than with Arts; though they were eſteem- 
ed an ingenious people. The Romans left a tincture 
of Arts behind them, and the Saxons, when ſettled, 
favored Architecture, at leaſt. Afterwards, Art was 
reſtricted to the cloiſter ; and during the turbulence of 
civil contention had little honor or reward to expect. 
It was not till the long ſettled reign of HENRY VII. 
that Arts began to flouriſh; that prince ſent for Sculp- 
tors, &c. from Italy, whom he engaged on his works ; 
and eſpecially on his magnificent ſepulchre. His ſon 
HENRY VIII. was oſtentations by nature; and his rival 
Exaxcis of France, being oftentatious alſo, theſe 
princes vied with each other. WorLsEy was rich and 
proud ; as well as politic; and this ſtateſman, though 
a prieſt, contributed to promote Art, by buildings, 
gifts, &c. The king and his court patronized Haxs 
Hor Bzix, and we are obliged to this painter for the 
likeneſſes of moſt of them. Queen ELIZABETH certainly 
poſſeſſed an excellent underſtanding; and among the 
objects ſhe patronized was Painting, if not Sculpture. 
Architecture revived alſo, about this period, on the 
Grecian principles; and though it was at firſt mingled 
with Gothic excreſcencies, yet gradually it purified it- 
(elf from them, and aſſumed a more regular and cor- 
rect appearance. The pacific James favored Art, by 
favoring tranquillity ; and CHARLES I. by his patronage 
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of VanDyYKE, and IniGo Joxks, his employment of 
Ruszxs, and his own intelligence in Art, ſeems to have 
bid fair for eſtabliſhing an Engliſh ſchool, which might 
have proved inferior to none: this the troubles of his 
reign prevented; and by nothing more than by the 
fale of his collection of works of Art, &c. on which 
the king had beſtowed great attention and liberality, 

The republic, ſuch a republic as it was, was too much 
agitated, Jealous, and fluctuating, to attend to any 
ſtudy leſs important than public affairs. The fire of 
London was the nobleſt opportunity England ever 
offered to have ſerved Art and been ſerved by Art, 
but unhappily it was loſt. CHARLES II. was too pro- 


Higate to ſerve the Arts eſfectively; and king Wir - 


LIaM had too much other buſineſs on his hands. If 
therefore the Arts produced works of merit, it was 
leſs from public patronage, than from private. Many 
reſpectable individuals of the Engliſh nobility under- 
ſtood Art, and valued it; and many of its produc- 
tions atteſt its excellence, but we cannot jultly date the 
Engliſh ſchool till the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when thoſe principles were gaining ground which 
ultimately iſſued in a Public chabliſhment. HocakTI 
by procuring an act in favor of Fngravers, did the firſt 
eſſential ſervice to that Art; the eſtabliſhment of Ex- 
hibitions, was the next great ſtep which advanced the 
reputation and merit of Art. Since that period, much 
which the Britiſh ſchool has produced, would be thought 
worthy of diſtinguiſhed eminence in the moſt ctlebrat- 
ed cabinets of Europe. Architecture 1s greatly ftudied 
in England, and generally underſtood. Portrait Paint- 
ing is faſhionable ; Hiſtory Painting more popular than 
it has been: Sculpture ſpreads, perhaps improves : 
Engraving has been greatly favored; and is likely to 
maintain, if not mcreaſe its reputation. 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTISTS, 


FROM THE TIME OF CONSTANTINE. 


CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 


MeTRODORUS, native of Perſia, acquired great riches ; and 
is ſaid by ſome to have urged Cmftantine to a war with Perſia, 
in behalf of the perſecuted Chriſtians. 

AL1PIUs, was ordered by Julian the apoſtate to rebuild the 
temple of Jeruſalem, A. D. 363. 

C1RIADES, was at once conſul, and architect, under Theo- 
doſius ; but was ſuſpected of avarice and fraud. 

SENNAMAR, in the 5th century, an Arabian who built two 


Famous palaces in Caſtile—boaſted of as wonders by the Arabs. 


ENT1NOP0s, was the occaſion of building the city of Venice: 
by erecting his houſe on a ſmall iſland, which afterwards was 
more fully peopled, by thoſe who fled from Alaric. Cir A.D. 450. 

ALois1Uus was commiſhoned by Theodoric, prince of the 
Oſtrogoths, to repair many of the buildings in Rome. 

ANTHEMIUSs, of Trallus, a city of Lydia in Aſia Minor, 
was architect, ſculptor, and mechanic. 

leoponus of Miletus, was aſſociate of Authemius, not only 
in the famous edifice of Sta. Sophia, but in many other build- 
ings erected by Juſtinian. More than 500 architects were in 
employ about this time, A. D. 566. 

Perhaps no ſovereign ever raiſed ſo many buildings as Gar- 


'{emagne ? but all were heavy, and dull, their merit being ſo- 


lidity, A. D. 800. 

RUMOALDO built the cathedral of Rheims, 840. 

BusCHETTo, a Greck, built the Dum at Pita, 1016. 

Buoxo built the campanile of St. Mark at Venice, 1154. 
and many works in various places, 

The doge Zivi of Venice, employed two architects whoſe 
names are not known; one a Lombard, the other from Con- 
ſtantinople, the latter rebuilt St. Mark's church. 1178. 
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SUGER, abbot of St. Denis, near Paris, built the abbey 1140. 

Laeo flouriſhed in Florence; and built many edifices. 
Died 1262. 

ARNOLFo his ſon, born 1232, died 1300, was the moſt 
renowned architect, and ſculptor of his time: he rebuilt the 
walls of Florence; and many palaces, and public places; he 
began the Duomo of Florence (St. Mary of Flowers) in 1288; 
and laid his foundations with ſo great judgment that they after- 
wards ſupported the famous dome of Brunelleſchi. 


Jean Ravy was employed 26 years on the church of Notre 
Dame at Paris. R 


ERWIN DE STEINBACK laboured 28 years together on Straſ- 
burgh cathedral: which he completed. Died 1305. The 
tower was not finiſhed till 1449. 

Giovanni CIMABUE, was born at Florence, A. D. 1240, 
and was the firſt who revived the art of painting in Italy. Be- 
ing deſcended of a noble family, and being of ſprightly parts, 
he was ſent to ſchool, to learn the belles lettres of thoſe times; 


but inſtead of minding his books, he ſpent all his time in draw- 


ing men, or horſes, on paper, or on the backs of his books. The 
Arts having been extinct in Italy, ſince the irruption of the 
barbarians, the {mate of Florence had fent at that time for 
painters out of Greece, to practice painting in Tufcany, G. 
mabue was their firſt diſciple : tor, following his inclination, he 
uſed to elope from ichoel, and pats whole days wich thoſe pain- 
ters to fee them work. His father perceiving his diſpoſition, 
agreed with the Greeks to place him under their care. He 
began the ſtudy; and ſoon furpaſſed his maſters both in deſign 
and coloring. He gave ſomething of ſtrength and freedom to 
his works, to which they could never arrive: and though he 
wanted the art of managing lizhts and ſhadows, was little ac- 
quainted with perſpeCtive, and in other particulars was but in— 
differently accompliſhed, yet the foundation which he laid for 
future improvement, entitled him to the name of the © father 
of the firſt age, or infancy, of modern painting.“ 

Cimabue painted in freſco and in diſtemper, painting in 
oil being not then in uſe, He painted many things at Florence, 
ſome of which yet remain: but as his fame ſpread, he was ſent 
tor to remote places, and among others, to Aſceci, in Umbria, 
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me birth place of St. Francis. There in the lower church, in 
company with thoſe Greek painters, he painted ſome of the 
cieling and the ſides of the church, with the ſtories of the lives 
of our Saviour and St. Francis; in which he fo far out- did his 
coadjutors, that, he reſolved to paint by himſelf, and under- 
dertook the upper church in freſco. Being returned to Flor- 
ence, he painted for the church of Sanfta Maria Novella, 
where he went firſt to ſchool, a great piece of a Madonna, 
which is betwcen the chapel of the Rucillai, and that of the 
Bardi di Vernia; and which was the biggeſt picture that had 
been ſeen. in thoſe days. "the connoiſſeurs ſay, that one may 
even now diſcern in it the Greek way of his firſt maſters, 
though improved. It produced ſo much wonder in thoſe times, 
that it was carried from Cimabue's houſe to the church with 
trumpets before it, in ſolemn proceſſion; and he was highly 
rewarded and honored by the city for it. There is a tradition, 
that while Cimabue was painting this piece in a garden he 
had near the gate of St. Peter, Charles of Anjou king of 
Naples, came through Florence ; where being received with 
all poſſible reſpect, the magiſtrates, among other entertain- 
ments, carried him to ſee this piece. And becauſe nobody had 
yet ſeen ſeen it, all the gentry of Florence waited upon him 
thither ; and with ſuch extraordinary rejoicings, that the name 
of the place was changed to Borgo Allegri, that is, the Merry 
Suburb; which name it has retained to this day, though it has 
ſince been built upon, and made part of the city. 

Cimabuzs was a great architect, as well as painter, and was 
concerned in the fabric of Sana Maria del Fiore in Florence; 
during which employment, at the age of 60 years, he died. 
Cimabue's picture is ſtill to be ſeen, done by Simon Saneſe, in 
the chapel of Sancta Maria Novella in profile, in the hiſtory of 
Faith. It is a figure which has a lean face, a little ted beard, 
in point, with a capuche, or monk's hood, on his head, after the 
faſhion of thoſe times: the figure next to him is Simon Saneſe 
himſelf, who drew his own picture by the help of two looking- 
glaſſes. 

Giorro, was born A. D. 1276, at a little village near 
Florence, of parents who were plain country people. When a 
boy, he was ſent to keep ſheep in the fields; and, having a na- 
tural inclination for deſign, he uſed to amuſe himſelf with draw- 
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ing them after the life upon the ſand, in the beſt manner he could. 
Cimabue travelling that way found him at this work, and thence 
conceived ſo good an opinion of his genius for painting, that 
he prevailed with his father to ſend him to Florence, to be 
brought up under him, He had not applied himſelf long to 
deſign, before he began to ſhake off the ſtiffneſs of the Gre- 
cian maſters. He endeavoured to give finer airs to his heads, 
more of nature to his coloring, and proper actions to his 
figures. He attempted likewiſe to draw after the Tife, and to 
expreſs the paſſions of the mind. What he did, had not been 
done in 200 years before, with any ſkill equal to his. Gotto's 
reputation extended far and near, inſomuch, that it is reported 
that pope Benedict IX. ſent a gentleman into Tuſcany, to ſee 
what ſort of a man he was; and to bring him a deſign from 
each of the Florentine painters, being defirous of eſtimating 
their ſkill and capacities. When he came to Giotto, and ex- 
plained the pope's intentions, which were to employ him in 
St. Peter's church at Rome; and deſired him to fend ſome piece 
of deſign by him to his holineſs: Giotto, who was a pleaſant 
man, took a ſheet of paper, drew with one ſtroke of the pen- 
cil ſo true a circle, that “ round as Gietts's O, became pro- 
verbial. Then preſenting it the gentleman, he told him, ſmil- 
ing, that © there was a piece of deſign, which he might carry 
to his holineſs.” "The man replied, “ aſk for a deſign:“ G1- 
otto anſwered, “Go, Sir, I tell you his holineſs aſks nothing 
elſe of me.” The pope comprehended by this, how much 
Giotto excelled in deſign all other painters of his time; and ac- 
cordingly ſent for him to Rome, and employed him. Here he 
painted many things, and among the reſt a ſhip of Moſaic work, 
which is over the three gates of the portico, in the entrance to 
St. Peter's church: which very celebrated piece is known to 
all painters, by the name of Giotto's barque. Benedict being 
dead, Clement V. ſucceeded him, and transferred the papal 
court to Avignon; whither, likewiſe, Grotto was obliged to go. 
After ſome ſtay there, having ſatisfied the pope by many fine 
ipecimens of his art, he was largely rewarded, and returned to 
Florence full of riches and honor in 1316. He was ſoon call- 
ed to Padua, where he painted a new-built chapel ; from thence 
to Verona, and then to Ferrara, At the ſame time the poet 
Dante, hearing that Giotto was at Ferrara, and being himſelf 


then 
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then an exile at Ravenna, got him over to Ravenna, where he 
painted ſeveral things. In 1322, he was again invited abroad 


by Caſtruccio Caſtrucani, lord of Lucca; and, after that, by Ro- 


bert king of Naples. Giotto painted many things at Naples, 
and chiefly the chapel, where the king was ſo pleaſed with him, 
that he uſed very often to go and fit by him while he was at 
work: for Giotto was a man of pleaſant converſation and wit, 
as well as ready with his pencil. The number of his works 
are very great. There is a picture of his in one of the churches 
of Florence, repreſenting the death of the bleſſed Virgin, with 
the apoſtles about her: the attitudes of which ſtory, Michael 
Angels uſed to ſay, could not be better deſigned. Giotto, however, 
did not confine his genius to painting : he was a ſculptor and 
architect. In 1327, he formed the deſign of a magnificent 
monument for Guido Tarlati, biſhop of Arezzo, who had been 
the head of the Ghibeline faction in Tuſcany: and, in 1 334» 
undertook the famous tower of Sana Maria del Fiore, for 
which work, though it was not finiſhed, he was made a citizen 
of Florence, and endowed with a conſiderable yearly penſion. 

He died in 1330: and the city of Florence erected a ſtatue 
in marble over his tomb, He had the eſteem and friendſhip 
of moſt of the excellent men of the age he lived in; and 
among the reſt of Dante and Petrarch. 

ANDREA T AFF1, and GAaDDo GADDI were his cotempora- 
ries and the reſtorers of Moſaic work in ltaly : which the 
former had learnt of Appolonius the Greek, and the latter very 
much improved. 

At the ſame time alſo was MARGaARITONE, a native of 
Arezzo in Tuſcany, who firſt invented the art of gilding with 
leaf-gold, upon Bole-armeniac, 

SIMONE MeEMmi, born at Sienna, (a city in the borders of 
the dukedom of Florence) A. D. 1285, was a diſciple of Gi- 
64 whoſe manner he improved in drawing after the life. 
He was applauded for his free and eaſy invention, and began 
to underſtand the decorum in his compoſitions. Died A. D. 
1345. 

Tappgo Gapp1, another diſciple of Giotto, born at Flor- 
ence, Anno 1300, excelled his maſter in the beauty of his co- 
loring, and the livelineſs of his figures. He was alſo a ſkil- 
tul architect, and much commended for his bridge over the 


| river Arno, at Florence. He died A. D. 1350. 
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Wirtiam or WyKEHAM an Engliſh prelate of moſt 
reſpectable memory, was born at Wykebam in Hampſhire, in 
1324. His parents were perſons of good reputation and cha- 
racter, but in circumſtances ſo mean, that they could not af- 
ford to give their fon a liberal education. However, this de- 
ficiency was ſupplied by fome generous patron, who maintain- 
ed him at ſchool at Wincheſter, where he was inftructed in 
grammatical learning, and. gave proofs of his diligence and 
piety. 

His being brought to court, and placed there in the king's 
ſervice, is related to have been, when he was about two or three 
and twenty years of age: but the firſt office, which he appears 
upon record to have borne, was that of clerk of all the king's 
works in the manors of Henle and Veſhamſtead. His patent 
for this is dated the 10th of May 1355: and, the 3oth of Oc- 
tober following, he was made ſurveyor of the king's works at 
the caſtle and in the park of Windſor. It was by his advice 
and perſuaſion, that the king was induced to pull down great 
part of the caſtle of Windſor, and to rebuild it in the magni- 
ficent manner in which (upon the whole) it now appears; and 
the execution of this great work was committed entirely to 
him. J/ykeham had likewiſe the ſole direction of the building 
of Queenborough caſtle ; the difficulties, ariſing from the nature 
of the ground and the lowneſs of the ſituation, did not diſcourage 
him from adviſing and undertaking this work; and in the event 
they only ſerved to diſplay more evidently the ſkill and abilities 
of the architect. I/ykeham acquitted himſelf ſo well in the exe- 
cution of theſe employments, that he gained a conſiderable place 
in his maſter's favor, and grew daily in his maſter's affections: 
nevertheleſs, his enemies gave fo malicious a turn to an in- 
ſcription he put on the palace at Windſor, as expoſed him for 
a little time to the king's diſpleaſure. The words of this in- 
ſcription are, THIS MADE WyxEnam;” and have an am- 
biguous meaning. Thoſe who wiſhed him ill interpreted them 
in the worſt ſenſe; and hinted to the king, that the chief 
ſurveyor of that edifice inſolently aſcribed all the glory of it 
to himſelf, His majeſty being exaſperated, reproached /7y+e- 
ham, but was appeaſed, and even laughed after hearing his 
anſwer, he replying, with a ſmiling air, that his accuſers muſt 
either be extremely malicious, or extremely ignorant: «© I am,” 

ſaid 
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ſaid he, © the creature of this palace: to it I owe the favour 
« with which my ſovereign indulges me, and who raiſed me 
c from a low condition to an exalted fortune. Such is its import.” 

Henceforth we find the king continually heaping on him 
preferments both civil and eccleſiaſtical; for it ſeems to have 
been all along his deſign to take upon him holy orders, though 
he was not ordained prieſt till 1362. From his being made 
rector of Pulham in Norfolk in 1357, which was his firſt, to 
his being raiſed to the ſee of Wincheſter in 1366, his ad- 
vancement in the ſtate all the while keeping pace with his pre- 
ferment in the church. In 1359, he was conſtituted chief 
warden and ſurveyor of the king's caſtles of Windſor, Leeds, 
Dover, and Hadlam; in 1363, warden and juſticiary of the 
king's foreſts on this fide "rent; keeper of the privy ſeal in 
1364; and within two years after ſecretary to the king. 

He repaired the palaces and houſes belonging to his ſee, at 
great expence: he made viſitations of his whole dioceſe: and 
he was very diligent and active in eſtabliſhing ſtrict diſcipline 
and reforming abuſes. But, 

The work which demanded his chief attention was, to erect 
his college at Oxford ; the king's patent for the building of which - 
is dated June 30, 1379. He publiſhed his charter of foundation 
the 26th of November following; by which he entitled his col- 
lege, “ Seinte Marie College of Wyncheſtre in Oxenford.” The 
building was begun in March following, and finiſhed in April 
1386. During the carrying on of this work at Oxford, he eſ- 
tabliſhed in proper form his ſociety at Wincheſter, His 
charter of foundation bears date Oct. 20, 1382, in which he 
gives his college the name of „ Seinte Marie college of Wyn- 
cheſtre.” In 1387, the year after he had completed his build- 
ing at Oxford, he began that at Wincheſter, and ſiniſhed it 
in 1393. ; 

This illuſtrious prelate died at South Waltham, Sept. 27, 
1404; and was buried in his own oratory, in the thedral 
church of Wincheſter, in rebuilding and repairing ot which he 
had laid out immenſe ſums. 

Tomaso, called GIOTTIxo, for his affecting, and imitat- 
ing Grotto's manner, born at Florence, Anuo 1324, began 


to add ſtrength to his figures, and to improve the art of per- 
ſpective. He died A. D. 1356. 


BUFALMAco 
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Bur AL MACO (Boxamico), an eminent Italian painter, who 
was as pleaſant in his converſation, as he was ingenious in his 
compoſitions. A friend, whoſe name was Bruno, conſulting him 
one day how he might give more expreſſion to his ſubject, 
Bufalmaco anſwered, that he had nothing to do, but to make 
the words come out of the mouths of his figures by labels, on 
which they might be written. Bruno, thinking him in ear- 
neſt, did ſo, as ſeveral fooliſh painters did after him; who, 
improving upon Bruno, added anſwers to queſtions, and made 
their figures enter into a kind of converſation. Bufalmaco died 
in 1340. 5 

JoHANNEs ab Evk, commonly called John of Bruges, born 
at Maſeech, on the river Maez, in the Low Countries, Anno 
1370, was a diſciple of his brother Hubert, and a conſi- 
derable painter: but above all things famous for being the (ſup- 
poſed) happy inventor of the art of painting in oil, Anno 1410, 
(thirty years before printing was found out, by Fohn Guttem- 
berg, of Straſburgh.) He died Anno 1441, having ſome years 
before his deceaſe, communicated his invention to 

ANTONELLO of Meſſina, who travelled from his own coun- 
try into Flanders, on purpoſe to learn the ſecret : and return- 
ing to Sicily, and afterwards to Venice, was the firſt who 
practiſed, and taught it in Italy. He died Anno Etat. 49. 

FiLLiPPo BRUNELLESCHI, born 1377, was the fon of 
Lippo Lapi ; was deſigned for a notary, but very early ſhewed a 
ſurpriſing genius for mechanics, ſculpture, and architecture; he 
firſt diſtinguiſhed the three orders of the ancients ; he con- 
ceived the idea of covering St. Mary of Flowers with a dome; 
he viſited Rome, and fo abſorbedly ſtudied the ancient build- 
ings as to forget his food. After a tempeſt of objections he 
completed his dome to the aſtoniſhment of the age. His fame 
was ſpread throughout Italy; and his ſervices were every where 
in requeſt. Died A. D. 1444. 

Leon BATTISTA ALPERT1, born 1398, was canon of the 
cathedral of Florence, and well verſed in ſeveral ſciences, and 
eſpecially in the fine arts: was one of the principal reſtorers 
of ancient architecture. He did many works in Florence; 
others in Rome; and elſewhere. But we are principally ob- 
liged to him for his tract De Re Edificatoria; or ten books on 
Architecture; and indeed, ſays an author, we muſt render this 
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teſtimony to the famous genius of Alberti, that never man la- 
bored with more ſucceſs upon fo tireſome and fo difficult a 
matter. His family, being illuſtrious, and allied to chat of 
Medici, wrought the firſt tie of friendſhip with Lorenzo de Me- 
dicis ; and he communicated to him his deſign of ſtudying the 

ancient Architecture. Lorenzo de Medici's letters gave him aC+ 
ceſs at the courts of all the princes of Europe and Afia, where 
there were old ruins, or buildings, which ſeemed to have been 
magnificent, Alberti viſited them at his eaſe; took all their 
meaſures; and at his return to Florence, compared the divers 
obſervations he had made with the precepts of Yitruvius. Then 
he bent his ſtudies on optics, © perceiving that the painters 
of his time, did not ſucceed in making portraits in miniature: 
He found out their demonſtrations and rules, which he illuſtrated 
and rendered public, and ſpared neither induſtry, pains, or ex- 
pence, to inſtruct youth in practiſing them. From thence it 
came, that in his time there was at Florence, a greater num» 
ber of excellent painters, ſculptors, and architects, than had been 
known in Greece, even when ſhe boaſted of being the mo- 
ther and nurſe of the liberal arts. 128 a 

MasAccio was born in Tuſcany, A. D. 1417, and for his 
copious invention, manner of deſign, coloring, and graceful 
actions of his figures; for his draperies, and judgment in per- 
ſpective, he is reckoned the maſter of the ſecond, or middle age 
of modern painting: which it is thought he would have 
carried to a much higher degree of perfection, if death had not 
ſtopped him in his career (by poiſon, it was ſuppoſed) A. D. 
1443. 

GENTILE, and GiovAxxi, ſons and diſciples of Giacomo 
BELLI1No, were, born at Venice, (Gentile, A. D. 1421.) and 
were ſo eminent that Gentile was ſent for to Conſtantinople, 
by Mahomet II, emperor of the Turks: for whom having 
(among other things) painted the decollation of St. Jahn 
Baptiſt, the emperor, to convince him, that the neck after its 
ſeparation from the body, could not be ſo long as he had 
made it in his picture, ordered a ſlave to be brought to him, 
and commanded his, head to be ſtruck off, in his preſence: 
which fo terrified Gentile, that he could never be at reſt, till 
he got leave to return home: which the emperor granted, af- 
ter he had knighted him, and nobly rewarded him for his ſer. 

F part 2. Vices, 
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vices: The moſt conſiderable works of theſe brothers are at 
Venice, where Giovanni lived to the age of go years, having 
very rarely painted any thing but Scripture ſtories, and religi- 
ous ſubjects, which he performed ſo well, as to be eſteemed 
the molt excellent of all the Bellini, Gentile died A. D. 1501. 
Etat. 80. 

ANDREA MANTEGNA, born at Padoua, A. D. 1431, was 
a diſciple of Jacopo Squarcione, was very correct in de- 
fign, admirable in fore-ſhortening his figures, well verſed in 
perſpective, and arrived to great knowledge of antiquities, 
by his continued application to the ftatues, baſſo-relievos, 
&c. However, his negle& of ſeaſoning his ſtudies after the 
antique, with the living beauties of nature, has given his 
pencil ſomewhat of hardneſs and dryneſs : his drapery is gene- 
rally ſtiff, (according to the manner of thoſe times) and per- 
plexed with little folds. He painted ſeveral things for Pope 
Innocent VIII. and for other princes, and perſons of diſtinc- 
tion: but the beſt of his works, and for which he was 
knighted by the marquis Ludovico Gonzaga, of Mantoua, are 
the Triumphs of Julius Czſar, now at Hampton Court. He 
died A. D. 1517; tat. 86. having been one of the firſt who 
practiſed the art of Engraving in Italy: the invention whereof 
is juſtly aſcribed to Maso FINIGUERA, a goldſmith of Florence; 
who in the year 1460, diſcovered the way of printing off on 
paper, what he had engraved on ſilver- plate, &c. 
Ax DRA V ERROCH10, a Florentine, born A. D. 1432, was 
well ſkilled in mathematics, muſic, architecture, ſculpture, and 
painting; which laſt, it ſeems, he quitted on this account: In 
a piece of St. John baptizing our Saviour, Leonardo di Vinci, 
one of his ſcholars, had by his order painted an angel, holding 
ſome part of our Saviour's garments ; which fo far excelled the 
reſt, that Yerrochio, vexed to be outdone by a youth, reſol ved 
never to uſe the pencil any more, He diſcovered the att of 
taking the likeneſs of the face, by molding off the features in 
plaſter of Paris. He underſtood caſting very well. The Ve- 
netians would have employed him to have made a brazen ſtatue 
of Bartolomeo di Bergamo on horſeback, and he compoſed a 
model of it in wax ; but another being preferted before him to 
caſt the ſtatue, he was ſo provoked, that he broke off the head 
and legs of his model, and fled. The ſenate in vain iſſued 


orders 
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orders to top him; they declared they would have his head cut 
off, if they could catch him; to which he publiſhed an anſwer, 
that, © if they ſl. ould cut off his head, it would be impoſſible to 
make another: whereas he could eaſily make another head 
and a finer one, for the model of his horſe.” He was after- 
wards pardoned and employed; but had not the pleaſure of 
putting the horſe in its place: for, over-heating himſelf in caſt- 
ing it, he fell ill of a pleuriſy, and died A. D. 1488, aged 56, 

Luca $S1G6NORELLI of Cortona, a city in the dukedom of 
Florence, born A. D. 1439, was a diſciple of Pietro dal Bor- 
go S. Sepulchro, he was ſo excellent at deſigning the naked, 
that from a piece which he painted in a chapel of the great 
- Church, at Orvieto, MA. Angelo Buonarruoti transferred ſe- 
veral entire figures into. his laſt judgment. He died very rich, 
A. D. 1521. He is ſaid to have had ſuch an abſolute com- 
mand over his paſſions, that when his beloved ſon (a youth 
extremely handſome, and of great hopes) had been unfortunately 
killed, and was brought home to him; he ordered his corpſe 
to be carried into his painting- room: and having ſtript him, 
immediately drew his picture, without ſhedding a tear. 

P1eTRo DI Cosiuo a Florentine, born A. D. 144m, was 
a diſciple of Co/imo Roſelli (whoſe Name he retained) and a 
very good painter: but ſo ftrangely full of caprices, that all 
his delight was in painting ſatyrs, fauns, harpies, monſters, and 
ſuch like extravagant and whimfical figures : and therefore he 
applied himſelf, for the moſt part, to Bacchanalias, Maſque- 
rades, &c, Died A. D. 1521. 

BrRAMANTE of Urbino, born 1444, of poor but honeſt pa- 
rents; when a boy, applied to Deſign and Painting, but after- 
wards to Architecture. He meaſured the antiquities of Rome 
and elſewhere : but his productions were nevertheleſs ſomewhat 
dry, and ſhewed the infancy of correct Architecture. His 
greateſt work was the church of St. Peter at Rome, which he 
began, and advanced: but left it to be finiſhed by his ſucceſſors. 
Died A. D. 1514. | | | 

LeonarDo Da Vixci, an illuſtrious Italian painter, and 
univerſal genius, was deſcended from a noble family in Tuſcany, 
and born in a caſtle called Vinci, near Florence, A. D. 1445. 
He was placed under Andrea Verrochio, but ſoon ſurpaſſed him 
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and all his predeceſſors; and is owned as the maſter of the 
third or golden age of modern painting. 

Leonardo, quitting Verrochio, did many paintings ſtill to be 
ſeen at Florence. He became in all reſpects a moſt accom- 
pliſhed perſon. Never was painter more knowing in the theory 
of his art. He was well ſkilled in anatomy, optics, and geo- 
metry, in the ſtudy of nature and her operations: for he main- 
tained the knowledge of nature to be the ground- work of paint- 
ing. His genius was univerſal, he applied himſelf to arts, to 
literature, to accompliſhments of the body; and he excelled in 
all. He was a good architect, ſculptor, and mechanic: he had 
a fine voice, underſtood muſic, and both played and ſung. as 
well as any man of his time. He was a well-formed perſon, 
and maſter of all genteel exerciſes. He underſtood the ma- 
nagement of a horſe, took delight in appearing well-mounted :; 


and was very dextrous in the uſe of arms. His behavior was 


polite, and, his converſation ſo infinitely taking, that no man 

ever, partook of it without pleaſure, or left it without regret. 
His reputation ſoon ſpread itſelf over Italy. Lewis Sforza, 
duke of Milan, called him to his court, and prevailed with him 
to be a director of the academy for Architecture, he had juſt 
eſtabliſhed : whence Leonard ſoon baniſhed the old Gothic 
faſhions, and reduced every thing to the principles of the Greeks 
and Romans. Duke Lewis forming a deſign of ſupplying the 
city of Milan with water by a new canal; the execution was 
deputed to Leonardo. To accompliſh this vaſt deſign, he ſpent 
much time in the ſtudy of philoſophy and the mathematics; 
applying with double ardor to thoſe parts which aſſiſted him in 
the work he had undertaken. At length he accompliſhed this 
great work; rendering hills and vallies navigable with ſecurity. 
This canal, named Morteſana, is 200 miles in length; and 
paſſes through the Valteline and the valley of Chiavenna, con- 
ducting the waters of che river Adda to the very walls of Milan. 
Aſter Leonardo had been laboring ſome years for the ſervice 
ot Milan, as architect and engineer, he was called by the duke 
to adorn it by his paintings: and he painted, among other 
things, his celebrated piece of the Laſt Supper. Francis I. of 
France, was ſo charmed with this, that, finding it impracticable to 
remove it, he procured a copy, which is ſtill at St. Germains; 
while the original, being painted in oil, on a wall not ſufficiently 
ſecured 
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ſecured from moiſture, has long been defaced, The wars of 
Italy interrupted him; and his patron, duke Lerwrs, being de- 
feated and carried priſoner to France, the academy was deſtroy- 
ed, the profeſſors expelled, and the arts effectually baniſhed from 
Milan. In 1499, the year before duke Lewis's defeat, Leonards 
being at Milan, was deſired to contrive ſome new device for the 
entertainment of Lewis XII. of France, who was ready to make 
his entrance into that city. Leonardo conſented, and made a 
very curious automaton : it was the figure of a lion, whoſe in- 
ſide was ſo well furniſhed with machinery, that it marched out 
to meet the king ; made a ſtand when it came before him; 
reared up on its hinder legs; and opening its breaſt, preſented an 
eſcutcheon, with flower de luces quartered on it. 

When Leonardo quitted Milan, he retired to Florence ; 
where he flouriſhed under the patronage of the Medici. In 
1503, the Florentines reſolving to have their council chamber 
painted, Leonardo by a public decree was elected to the office; 
and got Michael Angels to aſſiſt him in painting one ſide of it, 
while he himſelf painted the other. Michael Angelo was then a 
young man; yet had acquired great reputation, and was not 
afraid to vie with Leonardo. Jealouſy, as is uſual, aroſe be- 
tween them; and each had their partizans, ſo that at laſt they 
became open enemies. About this time Raphael was led by 
Leonardo's reputation to Florence; the firſt view of whoſe 
works aſtoniſhed him, and procuced in him a reformation, ta 
which all the glory he afterwards acquired has been aſcribed by 
ſome, Leonardo ſtaid at Florence, till 1513; and then went 
to Rome, which it is ſaid he had never yet ſeen. Leo X. then 
pope, who loved painting and the arts, received him graciouſly, 
and reſolved to employ him: upon which Leonards ſet himſelf 
to the diſtilling of oils, and preparing of varniſhes for his paint- 
ings. Leo, informed of this, ſaid ſmartly enough, that, “ nothin 
could be expected from a man, who thought of finiſhing his 
works before he had begun them.” This unlucky bon mot, 
and other little mortifications, diſpleaſed him with Rome, ſo that 
being invited by Francis I. he removed into France, He was 
above ſeventy years of age when he undertook this journey : 
and it is probable the fatigues of it, together with change of 
climate, contributed to the diſtemper of which he died. He 
languiſhed ſeveral months at Fontainbleau, during which time 


the 
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the king went frequently to ſee him: and one day, as he was 
raiſing himſelf up in bed to thank the king for the honor done 
him, he was ſuddenly ſeized with a fainting fit; and Francis 
ſtooping to ſupport him, he expired in the arms of that monarch. 
A. D. 1520, 

He was extremely diligent in the performance of his works: 
it was the opinion of Rubens, that his chief excellence lay in 
giving every thing its proper character; he was wonderfully dif- 
Adent of himſelf, and left ſeveral pieces unfiniſhed ; believing, 
that his hand could never reach that idea which he had con- 
ceived in his mind. Some of his paintings are in England and 
other countries, but the greater part of them are in Florence 
and France. He compoſed diſcourſes on ſeveral curious ſubjects, 
among which were, „A Treatiſe of the Nature, Equilibrium, 
and Motion of Water ;” „A Tieatiſe of Anatomy; © The 
Anatomy of a Horſe;” „A Treatiſe of Perſpective; A 
Treatiſe of Light and Shadows ;” and & A Treatiſe of Paint- 
ing.” None of theſe have been publiſhed, but the © Treatiſe 
of the Art of Painting.” 

PiETRO PERVUGINO, fo called from the place where he was 
born, in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, A. D. 1446, was a diſciple of 
Andrea Verrochio. He was fo very miſerable and covetous a 


wretch, that the loſs of his money by thieves, broke his heart, 
A. D. 1524. 


Domenico GHIRLANDA1o, a Florentine painter, born in 
1449 was at firſt intended for the profeſſion of a goldſmith, 
but followed his more prevailing inclinations to painting, with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that he is ranked among the prime maſters of 
his time, Nevertheleſs his manner was Gothic and very dry ; 
and his reputation is not ſo much fixed by his own works, as 
by his having had Michael Angels for his diſciple. He died at 
44 years of age, and left three ſons, David, Benedict, and Rho- 
dolph, who were all of them painters. 

FRANcEScO RAIBOLINI, commonly called FRANCIA, born 
at Bologna, A. D. 14.50, was at firſt a Goldſmith, or Jeweller ; 
afterwards an Engraver of coins and Medals, but at laſt ap- 
plying to painting, he acquired great reputation: particularly 
by a St. Sebaſtian, whom he had drawn bound to a tree, with 
his hands tied over his head, In which figure, beſides the 
delicacy of its coloring, and gracefulneſs of the poſture, the 

proportion 
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proportion of its parts was ſo admirably juſt and true, that all 
the ſucceeding Bologneſe Painters (even Hannibal Car rache 
himſelf) ſtudied its meaſures as their rule, and followed them 
in the fame manner as the ancients had done the canon 
of Polycletus. It was under the diſcipline of this maſter, that 
Marc Antonio, RaphaePs beſt graver, learnt the rudiments 
of his art, Count Malvaſia affirms, he lived till the year 
1530: though Vaſari ſays, he died in 1518; and will have the 
occaſion of his death to have been a fit of tranſport, that ſeiz- 
ed him, upon ſight of the famous St. Cecilia, which Raphael 
had painted. and ſent to him, to put up in one of the churches 
in Bologna, 

Fra BarToLoMEo, born at Savignano, a village about ten 
miles from Florence, A. D. 1469, was a diſciple of Cm 
Reſell: : but much more beholden to the works of Leonardo 
da Vinci, for his extraordinary ſkill in painting. He was well 
verſed in the fundamentals of deſign: and had beſides, ſo many 
laudable qualities, that Raphael, after he had quitted the ſchool 
of Perugino, applied himſelf to this maſter, and under him, 
ſtudied perſpective, and the art of managing his colors. He 
turned Dominican Friar, A. D. 1500, and after ſome time, 
was by his ſuperiors ſent to the convent of St. Mark, in Flo- 
rence, He painted both portraits and hiſtories, but would 
hardly ever draw naked figures, though nobody underſtood 
them. better. He died A. D. 1517, and was the firſt who in- 
yented, and made uſe of a lay-man. 

ALEERT DURER, deſcended from an Hungarian family, and 
born at Nuremberg, May 20, 1471, was one of the beſt en- 
gravers and painters of his age. Having made a flight begin- 
ning in the ſhop of his father, who was a goldſmith, he aſſo- 
ciated himſelf with an indifferent painter, named Martin 
Hupſe, who taught him to engrave on copper, and to ma- 
nage colors. Albert learned likewiſe arithmetic, perſpective, 
and geometry: and then, at twenty-ſix years of age, exhibited 
ſome of his works to the public: his firſt was the Graces, 
naked, perfectly well ſhaped; over their heads a globe, dated 
1497. He engraved the life of Chriſt in thirty-ſix pieces, which 
were, ſo highly eſteemed, that Marc Antonio Franci copied 
them. Vaſari relates, that having counterfeited them on cop- 
per-plates with rude engraving, as Albert Durer had done on 
wood, and put the mark uſed by Albert, (A. D.) they were fo 


like 
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like his, that they were thought to be Abert's, and fold as 
ſuch. Albert receiving one of the counterfeits, was ſo enraged 
that he immediately went to Venice, and complained of Mare 
Antonio to the government: he obtained no other ſatisfaction, 
but that Marc Antonio ſhould not for the future put Albert's 
name and mark to his works. 

Few of Durer's pictures are to be met with, except in the 
palaces of princes, 

The particular account, which we find in Vaſari of his en- 

gravings, is curious: and it is no ſmall compliment to him, to 
have this Italian author own, that the prints of Durer being 
brought to Italy, excited the painters there to perfect that 
part of the art, and ſerved them for excellent models. Durer 
had an inexhauſtable fund of deſigns: and, as he could not 
execute them all on copper, ſince every piece fo done coſt. 
him a deal of time, he bethought himſelf of working on wood. 
The two firſt pieces he executed in that way are the behead- 
ing of John Baptiſt, and the head of that ſaint preſented to 
Herod in a charger : theſe were publiſhed in 1510. One of 
his beſt pieces is St. Euſlachius kneeling before a ſtag which 
has a crucifix between its horns, 
The emperor Maximilian had a great affection for Durer, 
treated him with a particular regard, gave him a good 
penſion, and letters of nobility: and Charles V. and his bro- 
ther Ferdinand, king of Hungary, followed Maximilian's ex- 
ample in favor and liberality to him. This eminent man died 
at Nuremberg in April 6, 1528, and was interred in the church- 
yard at St. John's church, where his good friend Pirchheimer 
erected a very honorable ſepulchral inſcription to him. He was 
married, and ſome writers ſay, that he had a Xantippe for his 
wife, while others relate, that in painting the Virgin, he took 
her face for his model: it is not impoſſible that both theſe ac- 
counts may be true, He was a man of moſt agreeable con- 
verfation, and a lover of mirth; yet he was virtuous and 
wiſe, and to his honor, be it ſaid, never employed his art in 
obſcene repreſentations, though it ſeems to have been the faſhion 
of his times. 

He wrote ſeveral books, which were publiſhed after his death, 
His book upon the rules of painting, intitled, “ De Symme- 


tria 


* 
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tria partium in rectis formis humanorum corporum,“ is one 
of them. As he had hard work to pleaſe himſelf, he proceed- 
ed ſlowly in it, and did not live to ſee the edition of it finiſhed: 
his friends however finiſhed it according to his directions. It 
was printed at Nuremberg in folio, 1532, and at Paris in 1557. 
An Italian verſion alſo was publiſhed at Venice in 1591. His 
other works are, © Inſtitutiones Geometricæ, Paris, 1532.“ 
« De urbibus, arcibus, caſtelliſque condendis & muniendis, 
Paris, 1531.” © De varietate figurarum, et flexuris partum, 
ac geſtibus imaginum, Nuremberg, 1534.” A diſcourſe of his 
concerning the ſymmetry of the parts of an horſe, was ſtolen 
from him ; and though he well knew the thief, yet he choſe ra- 
ther to bear the loſs contentedly, than to deviate from his na- 
tural moderation and mildneſs, as he muſt have done, if he 
had proſecuted him. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that Durer, being no ſcholar, 
wrote all his works in High-Dutch; which were tranſlated 
into Latin by other hands. | 

MichAkL ANGELO BUuoNARRUOT1, an illuſtrious painter, 
ſculptor and architect, was born at the caſtle of Chiuſi, in 
the territory of Arezzo in Tuſcany, 1474. He was put to 
nurſe in the village of Settiniano, a place noted for the reſort of 
ſculptors, of whom his nurſe's huſband was one; which gave 
occaſion to a well-known ſaying, that Michael Angelo ſucked 
in ſculpture with his milk. His violent inclination to deſign 
obliged his parents to place him with Dominico Ghirlandai 
and the progreſs he made raiſed the jealouſy of his ſchoolfellows 
ſo much, that Torrigiano, one of them, gave him a blow on 
the noſe, the marks of which he carried to his grave. He erect- 
ed an academy of painting and ſculpture at Florence, under 
the protection of Lorenzo de Medicis, who was a lover of the 
arts; but on the troubles of the houſe of Medici, he was obliged 
to remove to Bologna. About this time he made a ſtatue of 
Cupid, [ſome ſay of Bacchus,] carried it to Rome, broke off one 
of its arms, and buried it; keeping in the mean time the 
broken arm by him. The Cupid, being found, was ſold to 
the cardinal of St. Gregory for antique: but Michael Angela 
diſcovered the fallacy, by ſhewing the arm he had reſerved for 
that purpoſe, His reputation was ſo great at Rome, that he 
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was employed by Pope Sixtus to paint his chapel. Raphael 
got a ſight of this painting by ſtealth, before it was finiſhed, 
and found the deſign to be of ſo great a guſto, that he re- 
ſolved to make his advantage of it: and in the firſt picture 
which Raphael produced afterwards, which was that of the pro- 
phet Jſaiab, for the church of St. Auſtin, Michael Angelo diſ- 
covered the theft. Upon the death of pope Julius II. he 
went to Florence, where he made that admirable piece of ſculp- 
ture, the tomb of the duke of Florence. He was interrupted 
by the wars, the citizens obliging him to work on the fortifica- 
tions of this city; but foreſeeing that their precautions would 
be uſeleſs, he removed from Florence to Ferrara, and thence 
to Venice. The doge Gritti would fain have entertained him 
in his ſervice; but all he could get of him, was a defign of 
the bridge Rialto. By the command of pope Paul III. he 


painted that moſt celebrated of all his pieces, the laſt judgment; 


for which he had a reward ſuitable to his merits. He died 
immenſely rich at Rome in 1564, aged 99; but Coſma di Me- 
dicis had his body brought to Florence, and buried in the 
church of Sancta Croce, where his tomb is to be ſeen in 
marble, conſiſting of three figures, Painting, Sculpture, and 
ArchiteQure. 

Michael Angelo has the name of the greateſt deſigner that 
ever was: and it is univerſally allowed, that never any pain- 
ter in the world underſtood anatomy ſo well. He took incre- 
dible pains to reach the perfection of his art. He loved ſoli- 
tude, and uſed to ſay, tnat “ Painting was jealous, and required 
the whole man to herſelf.” Being aſked, Why he did net 
marry?” He anſwered, © Painting was his wife, and his 
works his children.” In Architecture alſo, he not only ſurpaſſed 
all the moderns, but, as ſome think the ancients too; for which 
they bring as proofs, the St. Peter's of Rome, the St. Jobn's 
of Florence, the Capitol, the Palazzo Farneſe, and his own 


houſe, As a painter he is ſaid to have been extravagant and 


fantaſtical in his compoſitions ; to have overcharged his de- 
ſign; to have taken too many liberties againſt the rules of 
perſpective; and to have underſtood but little of coloring. 
Nevertheleſs his reputation was well earned, and is ſtill undi- 
mi 


GIORGIONE, 
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Giok iE, fo called from his noble and comely aſpect, 
was an illuſtrious painter, born at Caſtel Franco in Treviſano, 
a province in the ſtate of Venice, in 1478. He was of an 
indifferent parentage, yet had a fine genius and a large ſoul. 
He was bred in Venice, and firſt applied to muſic; af- 
ter this, he devoted himſelf to painting, and received inſtruc- 
tions from Giovanni Bellino; but afterwards ſtudying the works 
of Leonardo da Vinci, he attained a manner of painting ſu- 
perior to them both. He deſigned with greater freedom, co- 
lored with more ſtrength and beauty, gave a better relievoy 
more life, and a nobler ſpirit to his figures; and was the firſt 
among the Lombatds, who found out the admirable effects 
of ſtrong lights and ſhadows. Titian was extremely pleaſed 
with his bold and terrible guſto; and intending to make his 
advantage of it, frequently viſited him, under pretence of keep- 
ing up the friendſhip they had contracted at their maſter Bel- 
lino's: but Giorgione, growing jealous of his intentions, con- 
trived to forbid him his houſe as handſomely as he could. 
Upon this, Titian became his rival, Titian thought, that 
Giorgione had paſſed the bounds of truth; and though he imi- 
tated in ſome things the boldneſs of his coloring, yet he tamed, 
as one may ſay, the fierceneſs of his colors, which were too 
ſavage. He tempered them by variety of tints, to make his 
objects more natural: notwithſtanding this, Giorgione main- 
tained his character for the greatneſs of his guſto; and it is 
allowed, that if Titian has made ſeveral painters good coloriſts, 
Grorgione firſt ſhewed them the way to be ſo. He excelled 
both in hiſtory and portraits. The greateſt of his performances 
is at Venice, on the front of a houſe wherein the German mer- 
chants meet on the fide towards the grand canal. He did 
this in competition with Tit:an, who painted another fide ; but 
both theſe pieces are almoſt entirely ruined by age, His moſt 
valuable piece in oil is, that of our Saviour carrying his croſs, 
in the church of San Rovo at Venice; where it is held in 
wonderful eſteem. He worked much at Caſtel Franco and 
Treviſano; and many of his pieces were bought up and car- 


| Tied to foreign parts, to ſhew that Tuſcany alone had not the 


prize of painting. Some ſculptors in his time took occaſion 
to praiſe ſculpture beyond painting, becauſe one might walk 
round a piece of ſculpture, and view it on all ſides; whereas 
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a painting, ſaid they, could never repreſent but one fide of a 
body at once. CGiorgione hearing this ſaid, they were ex- 
tremely miſtaken; for that he would undertake to do a piece 
of painting, which ſhould ſhew the front, the hind parts, and 
the ſides, without putting ſpectators to the trouble of going 


round it, as ſculptors do to view a ſtatue: and he accom- 


pliſhed it.thus—He drew the picture of a young man going 
to bathe, ſhewing his back and ſhoulders, with a fountain of 
clear water at his feet, in which there appeared by reflection 
all his foreparts: on the left fide of him, he placed a bright 
ſhining armor, which he ſeemed to have put off, and in the 
luſtre of that, all the left ſide was ſeen in profile: and on his 
right he placed a large looking- glalb, which reflected his right 
fide to view. 

He fell in love with a young beauty at Venice, who was 
no leſs charmed with him; ſhe was ſeized with the plague :- 
but, not ſuſpecting it to be ſo, admitted the viſits of Gior- 
gione, where the infection ſeized him. "They both died in 1 517, 
he being no more than 33. 

TIrIAN, or TirIANxo, the oſt univerſal genius of all the 
Lombard ſchool, the beſt coloriſt of all the moderns, and the 
moſt eminent for hiſtories, landſcapes, and portraits, was born 
at Cadore in Friuli, a province in the ſtate of Venice, in 1477, 
being deſcended from the ancient family of the Vecelli. At ten 
years of age, his parents ſent him to one of his uncles at Ve- 
nice, who obſerving in him an inclination to painting, put him 
to the ſchool of Giovanni Bellino; where he improved himſelf 
more by the emulation between himſelf and his fellow diſciple 
Giorgione, than by the inſtruction of his maſter. He was cen- 
ſured indeed by Michael Angelo Buonarruoti, for want of cor- 
reQneſs in deſign (a fault common to all the Lombard painters, 
who were not acquainted with the antique, ) yet that defect was 
abundantly ſupplied in all other parts of a moſt accompliſhed 
artiſt. He made three ſeveral portraits of the emperor Charles 
V. who honored him with knighthood, created him count pala- 
tine, made his deſcendants gentlemen, and aſſigned him a con- 
Tiderable penſion out of the chamber at Naples. The love of 


Charles V. for Titian was as great as that of Francis I. for 
Leonardo da Vinci; and many particulars of it are recorded. It 


is faid, that the r one day took up a pencil, which fell 
from 
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from the hand of this artiſt, who was then drawing his picture; 
and that, upon the compliment which Titian made him on this 
occaſion, he replied, © Titian has merited to be ſerved by 
Ceſar. „ In ſhort, ſome lords of the emperor's court, not be- 
ing able to conceal their jealouſy, upon the preference he gave 
of Titian's perſon and converſation to that of all his other cour- 
tiers, the emperor freely told them, © that he could never want 
« a court of courtiers, but could not have Titian always with 
him.” Accordingly he heaped riches on him ; and whenever he 

ſent him money, which was uſually a large ſum, he always did 
it with this obliging teſtimony, that © his deſign was not to pay 
him the value of his pictures, becauſe they were above any 
price.” He painted alſo his ſon Philip II. Solyman emperor of 
the Turks, two popes, three kings, two emprefles, ſeveral queens, 
and almoſt all the princes of Italy, together with the famous 
Ariofto and Peter Aretine, who were his intimate friends. Nay, 
ſo great was the name and reputation of Titian, that there 
was hardly a perſon of any eminence then living in Europe, 
from whom he did not receive ſome particular mark of efteem ; 
and beſides, being of a temper wonderfully obliging and gener- 
ous, his houſe at Venice was the conſtant rendezvous of all 
the virtuoſi and people of the beſt quality. He was fo happy 
in the conſtitution of his body, that he had never been ſick till 
the year 1576; and then he died of the plague, aged ninety-nine, 
a very uncommon age for a painter. 

Titian. left behind him two ſons and a brother, of whom 
Pomponio, the eldeſt, was a clergyman, and well preferred, 
Horatio, the youngeſt, painted ſeveral portraits, which might 
ſtand in competion with thoſe of his father. He was famous 
alſo for many hiſtory pieces, which he made at Venice, in 
concurrence with Paul Veroneſe and Tintoret, But bewitched 
at laſt with chymiftry, and in hopes of finding the philoſopher's 
ſtone, he laid aſide the pencil; reduced what he got by his 
father into ſmoak, and died of the plague the ſame year with him. 

Francesco VECELL1, Titian's brother, was trained to arms 
in the Italian wars; but peace being reſtored, applied himſelf 
afterwards to painting. He became fo great a proficient in it, 
that Titian grew jealous of him; and fearing, left in time he 
ſhould eclipſe his reputation, ſent him on pretended bufineſs to 
Ferdinand king of the Romans, Afterwards he fell into ano- 


ther 
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ther profeſſion, and made cabinets of ebony adorned with figures; ; 
which, however, did not hinder him from painting now and 


then a portrait. 
ANnDREa del SarTo, (ſo call'd becauſe a taylor's ſon) born 


at Florence, A. D. 1478; was a difciple of Pietro di Coſmo, 
very careful and diligent in his works; and his coloring was 
wonderfully ſweet : but his pictures generally wanted ſtrength 
and life, as well as their author, who was naturally mild, ti- 
morous, and poor-ſpirited. He was ſent for to Paris, by Francis 
I. where he might have gather'd great riches, but that his 
wife and relations would not ſuffer him to continue long there, 

e lived in a mean and contemptible condition, becauſe he 

ſet but a very little value upon his own performances: yet 
the Florentines had ſo great an eſteem for his works; that during 
the fury of the popular factions among them, they preſerved 
his pieces from the flames, when they neither ſpared churches, 
nor any thing elſe. He died of the plague, A. D. 1520. 
. RarPHaAEL, an illuftrious painter of Italy, was born at Ur- 
bino, on Good Friday 1483. His father was an ordinary pain- 
ter: his maſter Pietro Perugino. Having a penetrating under- 
ſtanding and a fine genius, he ſoon perceived that the perfec- 
tion of his art was not confined to Perugino's capacity; and 
therefore went to Siena, Here Pinturichio got him to be em- 
ployed in making the cartoons for the pictures of the library; 
but he had ſcarcely finiſhed one, before he was tempted to re- 
move to Florence by the noiſe which Leonardo da Vinci's and 
Michael Angelos works made at that time. When he had 
conſidered the manner of thoſe illuſtrious painters, he reſolved to 
alter his own, which he had learned of Peruginos, His pains and 
care were incredible; and he ſucceeded accordingly. He formed 
his guſto after the ancient ſtatues and bas reliefs, which he de- 
ſigned along time with extreme application; and, beſides this, 
he hired people in Greece and Italy, to deſign for him all the 
antiques that could be found. Thus, he raiſed himſelf to 
the top of his profeſſion. By general conſent he is acknow- 
ledged to have been the prince of modern painters, and is of- 
ten times ſtiled © the divine Raphael.” 

Raphacl was not only the beſt painter in the world, but 
perhaps the beſt archite& alſo : Leo X. charged him with the 
building of St. Peter's at Rome, He was one of the hand- 

ſomeſt 
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ſomeſt and beſt tempered men living: ſo that, with all theſe 
natural and acquired accompliſhments, it cannot be wondered at, 
that he was not only beloved in the higheſt degree by the popes 
Julius II. and Leo X. at home, but admired and courted by 
all the princes and ſtates of Europe. He lived in ſtate and 
ſplendor, moſt of the eminent maſters in his time being ambi- 
tious of working under him; and he never went out Without 
a crowd of artiſts and others, who attended him purely through 
reſpect. Cardinal Bibiano offered him his niece in marriage, 
and Raphael engaged himſelf; but, Leo X. having given him 
hopes of a cardinal's hat, he made no haſte to marry her. His 
paſſion for the fair ſex deſtroyed him in the flower of his age. 

He died on his birth-day in 1520. Cardinal Bembo wrote 
his epitaph, which is to be ſen upon his tomb in the church 
of the Rotunda at Rome, where he was buried. 

Ille hie eſt Raphael, timuit quo ſoſpite vinci 
Rerum magna parens, et moriente mori, 

Raphael had many ſcholars ; but Julio Romano was his favo- 
rite, becauſe he did him moſt credit. Pouſſin uſed to lay of 
Raphael, that „he was an angel compared with the modern 
painters, but an aſs in compariſon of the ancients.“ 

Gio. ANTONIO REOILLO da PORDENONE, born at a place 
ſo called; not far from Udine, in the Venetian territories, A. D. 
1484, after ſome time ſpent in letters and muſic, applied him- 
ſelf to painting; yet without any other guide to conduct him, 
beſide his own prompt and lively genius, and the works of 
Giorgione : which he ſtudied at Venice with ſo much attention, 
that he ſoon arrived to a manner of coloring nothing inferior 
to his pattern. But that which tended yet more to his improve- 
ment, was the continued emulation betwixt himſelf and 7 tian, 
with whom he diſputed the ſuperiority; and for fear of being 
inſulted by his rival, painted (while he was at Venice) with 
a ſword by his ſide. This noble jealoufy inſpired him with an 
elevation of thought, quickened his invention, and produced 
ſeveral excellent pieces in oil, diſtemper, and freſco, From Ve- 
nice he went to Genoa, where he undertook ſome things in 
competition with Pierino del Vaga : but not being able to come 
up to the perfections of Pierino's pencil, he returned to Ve- 
nice, and afterwards viſited ſeveral other parts of Lombardy 
was knighted by the emperor Charles V. and at laſt being ſent for 
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to Ferrara, was ſo much eſteemed there, that he is ſaid to have 
been poiſoned (A. D. 1540, ) by ſome who envied the favors 
which he received from the duke. He renounced his family 
name Licinio, out of hatred to one of his brothers, who at- 


tempted to murder him. 


SEBASTIANO del Pr0MBo, a native of Venice, A. D. 1485, 
was ſo named from an office given him by pope Clement VII. 
in the lead mines. He was deſigned by his father for the pro- 
ſeſſion of muſic, which he practiſed for ſome time, with repu- 
tation; till following at laſt the more powerful dictates of na- 
ture, he betook himſelf to painting, and became a difciple of 
eld” Gio. Bellins : continued his ſtudies under Giorgione; and 
having attained his excellent manner of coloring, went to 
Rome; where he inſinuated himſelf ſo far into the favor of 
Michael Angelo, by ſiding with him and his party againſt Ra- 
phael ; that pleaſed with the ſweetneſs and beauty of his pen- 
cil, he furniſhed him with ſome of his own deſigns, and let- 
ting them paſs under Seba/tian's name, cried him up for the 
beſt painter in Rome. And indeed ſo univerſal was the ap- 
plauſe which he gained by his piece of Lazarus raiſed from the 
dead, (the deſign of which had been given him by Michael An- 
gels) that nothing but the famous transfiguration of Raphael 
could eclipſe it. He has the name of being the firſt who in- 
vented the art of preparing plaiſter-walls, for oil- painting (with 
a compoſition of pitch, maſtick, and quicklime) but was ge- 
nerally ſo flow, and lazy in his performances, that other hands 
were oftentimes employed in finiſhing what he had begun. 
He died A. D. 1547. 

BARTOLOME®O (in the Tuſcan dialect called Baccio) Ban- 
DINELL1, a Florentine painter arid ſculptor, born A. D. 1487; 
was a diſciple of Gro. Franceſco Ruſtici, and by the help of 
anatomy, joined with other ſtudies, became a very excellent 
and correct deſigner : but in the coloring part was fo unfortu- 
nate; that after he had heard Michael Angels condemn it, for 
being hard and unpleaſant, he never could be prevailed upon 
to make any farther uſe of his pencil: but always engaged 
ſome other hand in coloring his deſigns. However, in ſculp- 
ture he ſucceeded better: and for a deſcent from the croſs, in 
mezzo-relievo, was knighted by the emperor. He was like- 
wiſe much in favor with Francis I. and acquired great repu- 
tation 
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tation by ſeveral of his figures, and abundance of drawings: 
which yet are more admired for their true outline, and propor- 
tion, than for grace. He died A. D. 1559 

Jvr.10 Romano, born, A. D. 1492, was the greateſt ar- 
tiſt, and moſt univerſal painter, of all the diſciples of Raphael; 
was beloved: by him, as if he had been his ſon, for the won- 
derful ſweetneſs of his temper z and made one of his heirs, upon 
condition that he ſhould aſſiſt in finiſhing what he had left 
imperfect. Raphael died 1520, and Romano continued in Rome 
ſome years after; but the death of Leo X. which happened in 
1522, would have been a terrible blow to him, if Leo's ſuc- 
ceſſor Hadrian VI. had reigned long: for Hadrian had no 
notion of the arts, and all the artiſts muſt have ſtarved under 
his cold aſpect. Clement VII. however, who ſucceeded Ha- 
drian, encouraged painters and painting; and ſet Romano to 
work in the hall of Conftantine, and afterwards in other public 
places. But his principal performances were at Mantua, where 
he was ſent for by the marquis Frederico Gonzaga ;; and in- 
deed his good fortune directed him thither at a critical time: 
for, having made the deſigns of twenty lewd prints, which 
Marc Antonio engraved, and for which Aretine made inſerip- 
tions in verſe, he would have been ſeverely puniſhed, if he had 
ſtaid in Rome: for Antonio, was thrown into goal, and would 
haue loſt his life, if the Cardinal de MHedicis had not interpoſed. 
In the mean time, Romano at Mantua, left laſting proofs of his 
great abilities, as well in architecture, as in painting: by a. 
noble and ſtately palace, built after his model, and beautified 
with yariety of paintings after his deſigns. In architeCture he 
was ſo eminently ſkilful chat he was invited back to Rome, with 
an offer of being the chief architect of St. Peter's church; 
but while he was debating with himſelf upon the propoſal, death 
carried him off, as it had done Raphael, who was nominated by 
Leo X. to the ſame noble office. He died in 1546. 

This painter had an advantage over the generality of his order, 
by his great ſuperiority in letters. He was profoundly learned 
in antiquity; and, by converſing with the works of the molt 

excellent poets, particularly Homer, had made himſelf an abſolute 
maſter of the qualifications neceſſarily required in a grand de- 
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JAcoro CAR uc, called PuxToRMo, from the place of his 
birth, A. D. 1493, ſtudied under Leonards da Vinci, Mariotto 
Albertinelli, Pietro di Cuſimo, and Andrea del Sarto : but chiefly 
followed the manner of the laſt, both in deſign and coloring. 
He was of ſo unhappy a temper of mind, that though his works 
had ſtood the teſt even of Raphael, and Michael Angels (the 
beſt Judges) yet he could never order them fo as to pleaſe him- 
ſelf: and was ſo far from being fatisfied with any thing be had 
ever done, that he was in great danger of loſing the grace- 
fulneſs of his own manner, by imitating that of other (inferior) 
maſters, and particularly the ſtyle of Albert Durer in his prints. 
He ſpent molt of his time at Florgnce, where he painted the 
chapel of St, Laurence: but was ſo wonderfully tedious about 
it, that in the | 4a of eleven years he would admit no body 
to ſee what he had performed. He was alſo of ſo mean and 
pitiful a ſpirit, that he choſe rather to be employed by ordinary 
people, for inconſiderable gains, than by princes and noble- 
men, at any rates; ſo that he died poor, A. D. 1556. | 

GlovANNI, D'UDINE, ſo nam'd from the place where he 
was born (being the metropolis of Frioul) A. D. 1494; was 
inſtructed by Giorgione at Venice, and at Rome became a diſ- 
ciple of Raphael: and is celebrated, for having been the re- 
viver of {tucco-work, (a compoſition of lime and marble pow- 
der) in uſe among the ancient Romans, and diſcovered in the 
ſubterraneous vaults of Titus's palace; which he reſtored to its 
original ſplendor and perfection. He was employed by Raphael, 
in adorning the apaitments of the Vatican; and afterwards by 
ſeveral princes, and cardinals, in the chief palaces of Rome 
and Florence: and by the agreeable variety and richneſs of his 
fancy, and his peculiar, happineſs in expreſſing all forts of ani- 
mals, fruit, flowers, and {till life, both in baſſo relievo, and 
colors, acquired the reputation of being the beſt maſter in 
the world, for decorations and ornaments in ſtucco, and gro- 
teſque, He died A. D. 1564, and was buried, according to 
his defiie, in the Rotunda, near his dear maſter Raphael. 

ANTONIO DA n Cots a moſt extraordinary painter, 
ſo called from Correggic „ 2 town in the dukedom of Modena; 
where he was born in 1494. He was a man of ſuch adm ible 
natural parts, that nothing but the unhappineſs of his education 
hindered him from being the beſt painter in the world. For 

his 
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his circumſtances afforded him no opportunities of ſtudying 
either at Rome or Florence; or of conſulting the antiques for 
perfecting himſelf in deſign. Nevertheleſs he had a genius ſo 
ſublime, and a pencil ſo wonderfully ſoft, tender, beautiful, 
and charming, that Fulio Romano having ſeen a Leda and a 
Venus painted by him, for Frederic, Duke of Modena, who in- 
tended them as a preſent to the empeſbr, he declared he thought 
it impoſſible for colors to go beyond them. Rapharl's fame 
tempted him at length to go to Rome. He conſidered atten- 
tively the pictures of that great painter ; and after having look- 
ed on them a long time in ſilence, he ſaid, « Ed io anche fon 
pittore,” 1 am ſtill a painter.” His chief works are at 
Modena and Parma. At the latter place he painted two large 
cupolas in freſco, and ſome altar-pieces. This artiſt is re- 
markable for having borrowed nothing from the works of others. 
Every thing is new in his pictures, his conceptions, his deſign, 
his coloring, his pencil; and his novelty is good. His out- 
lines are not correct, but their guſto is great. His landſcapes 
are equally beautiful with his figures. 

Correggio ſpent the greateſt part of his life at Parma; and 
notwithſtanding the many fine pieces he made, and his high 
reputation, it is ſaid by ſome (but denied by others) that he was 
extremely poor, and obliged to work hard, for the maintenance 
of his family, which was large. He was humble, modeſt, and 
devout, and died much lamented in 1534, when he was but 
40 years of age. The reported cauſe of his death was a lit- 
tle ſingular. Going to receive 59 crowns for a piece he had 
done, he was paid it in a fort of copper money, called quadrinos. 
This was a great weight, and he had 12 miles to carry it, 
though it was in the midſt of ſummer. He was over heated 
and fatigued; in which condition, indiſcretely drinking cold 
water, he brought on a pleuriſy, which put an end to his life. 
— [ here is reaſon to think this report is not true, but that he 
lived and died in comfort if not in ſplendor. 

Barrisro FRANCO his cotemporary, a native of Venice, 
was a, diſciple of Michael Angels; whoſe manner he followed 
ſo cloſe, that in the correctneſs of his outline he ſurpaſſed moſt 
of Se maſters in his time. His paintings are pretty numer- 
ous, and diſperſed all over Italy, and other parts of Europe: 
but his coloring being very dry, they are not much more eſ- 
tcemed than the prints which he etched. He died A. D. 1561. 
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Lucas vAN LEYDEN, ſo called from the place where he was 
born, A. D. 1494, was at firſt a diſciple of his father, a pain- 
ter of note; and afterwards of Cornelius Engelbert: and won- 
derfully cried up in Holland, and the Low Countries, for his 
{kill in painting, and in engraving. He was prodigiouſly la- 
borious, and a great emulator of Albert Durer; with whom 
he became ar length ſo Pie that they drew each other's 
picture. And indeed their manner, and ſtile, are fo much 
alike, that it ſeemed as if one foul had animated them both. 
He was magnificent both in his habit, and way of living: 
and died A. D. 1533, after an interview betwixt him and ſome 
other painters, at Mid@|Surgh : where diſputing, and falling 
out in their cups, Lucas, fancying they had poiſoned him, lan- 
guiſhed by degrees, and in fix years time pined away, purely 
with conceic, | 
_ Quinxrin Marsvs, ſometimes called the farrier of An- 
twerp, famous for having been transformed from a blackſmith 
to a painter, by the force of love. He had followed the trade 
of a blackſmith and farrier near twenty years; when falling in 
love with a painter's daughter, who was handſome, and dif. 
liked nothing in him but his profeſſion, he quitted his trade, 
and betook himſelf to painting: in which art, aſſiſted by a 
good natural taſte, a maſter, and the power of love into the 
bargain, he made a very uncommon and ſurpriſing progreſs, 
He was a painful and diligent imitator of ordinary life, and 
much better at repreſenting the defects than the beauties of 
nature. One of his beſt pieces is a deſcent from the croſs, in 
the chapel at the cathedral of Antwerp : by which, and a mul- 
titude of other hiſtories and portraits, he gained a crowd 
of admirers ; eſpecially for his laborious neatneſs, which in 
truth was the principal part of his character. He died old in 
1529. His works are diſperſed throughout Europe. 
CARAVAGIO DE POLIDORoO, fo called from the place of 
his birth, in the duchy of Milan, where he was born A. D. 
1495. He went to Rome at the time when Leo X. was raiſing 
new edifices in the Vatican; and, not knowing how to get 
his bread otherwiſe, for he was very young, he hired himſelf 
to carry ſtones and mortar for the maſons there at work, He 
drudged this way til] he was eighteen, when it happened, that 
ſeveral young painters were employed by Raphael in the fame 
place 
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place to execute his deſigns. Polidoro, who often carried them 
mortar to make their freſco, was touched with the ſight of the 
paintings, and ſolicited by his genius to turn painter. At firſt 
he attached himſelf to the works of Giovanni d' Udini; and 
the pleaſure he took to fee that painter work, ſtirred up his 
talent for painting. In this diſpoſition, he was very officious 
to the young painters, and open to them his intention: 
whereupon they gave him leſſons, Which emboldened him to 
proceed. He applied himſelf with all his might to deſigning, 
and advanced fo prodigiouſly, that Raphael was aſtoniſhed, and 
ſet him to work with the other young painters, and he dif- 
tinguiſhed himſelf ſo much from allithe reſt, that, as he had 
the greateſt ſhare in executing his maſter's deiigns in the Va- 
tican, ſo he had the greateſt glory. The care he had ſeen 
Raphacl take, jn deſigning the antique ſculptures, ſhewed him 
the way to do the like He ſpent whole days and nights in 
deſigning thoſe beautiful things, and ſtudied antiquity to the 
niceſt exactneſs. He did very few eaſel pieces; molt of his 
productions being in freſco, and in imitation of baſſo relievos. 
He made-uſe of a manner called ſcratching, conſiſting in the 
preparation of a black ground, on which 1s placed a white 
plaſter; and by taking off this white with an iron bodkin, 
the black appears and ſerves for ſhadows : Scratched work laſts 
long, but, being very rough, is unpleaſant to the fight. He 
aſſociated himſelf at firſt with Maturins, and their friendſhip 
laſted till the death of the latter, who died -of the plague, in 
1526. 

After this Polidoro, having filled Rome with his pieces, 
thought to have enjoyed his eaſe, and the fruits of his labors, 
when the Spaniards in 1527 beſieging that city, all the artiſts 
were forced to fly, or were ruined by the miſeries of the 
war. In this exigence Polidoro retired to Naples, where he 
was obliged to work for ordinary painters. Seeing himſelf 
without buſineſs, and forced to ſpend what he had got at 
Rome, he went to Sicily; and, underſtanding architecture 
as well as painting, the citizens of Meſſina employed him to 
make the triumphal arches for the reception of Charles V. 
coming from Tunis, This being finiſhed, he thought of 
returning to Rome, and drew his money out of the bank 
of Meſlina ; which his ſervant underſtanding, the night before 

his 
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his departure, confederated with other rogues, ſeized him in 
his bed, ſtrangled him, and ſtabbed him. This done, they car- 

ried the body to the door of his miſtreſs, that it might be 
thought he was killed there by ſome rival. The aſſaſſins fled, 
and every body pitied his untimely fate. Among others his ſer- 
vant; in the general ſorrow, without fear of any one's ſuſ- 
pecting him, came to mie lamentations over him; when a 
Sicihan Count, one of Pelidero's friends, watching him, ob- 
ſerved his grief not to be natural, and thereupon had him 
taken up on ſuſpicion. He made a very bad defence; and, 
being put to the torture, confeſſed all, and was condemned to 
be drawn to picces by four horſes. The citizens of Meſſina 
expreſſed a hearty concern for Polidoro's untimely end, and in- 
terred his corpſe honorably in the cathedral church. He was 
in his 48th year, when this befel him, A. D. 1543. 

Polidoro's genius was lively and fruitful ; and his ſtudying 
the antique baſlo relievos made him incline to repreſent battles, 
ſacrifices, vaſes, trophies, and thoſe ornaments which are moſt 
remarkable in antiquities. But, what is altogether ſurpriſing, 
is, that, notwithſtanding his great application to antique 
ſculptures, he perceived the neceſſity of the claro obſcuro in 
painting. I do not find this was known in the Roman ſchool 
before his time: he invented it, made it a principle of the art, 
and put it in practice. The great maſſes of lights and ſhadows 
which are in his pictures ſhew he was convinced that the eye of 
a ſpectator wanted repoſe, to view a picture with eaſe. It is 
from this principle that, in the friezes which he painted with 
white and black, his objects are grouped to artfully. His love of 
the antique did not hinder his ſtudying nature ; and his guſto 
of deſign, which was great and correct, was a mixture of the 
one and the other. His hand was eaſy and excellent, and the 
airs, of his heads bold, noble, and expreſſive. His thoughts 
were ſublime, his diſpoſitions full! of attitudes well choſen ; 
his draperies. well ſet, and his landſcapes of a good taſte. 
His pencil was light and foft; but after the death of Raphael 
he very ſeldom colored his pieces, applying himſelf altoge- 
ther to work in freſco in claro obſcuro. 

Rosso (ſo called from his red hair) born at Florence, A. D. 
1496 ; was educated in the ſtudy of philoſophy, muſic, poetry, 
architecture, &c. and having learned the firſt rudiments of de- 

ſign 
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ſign from the Cartoons of Michael Angelo, improved himſelf 
by the help of anatomy; which he underſtood ſo well, that 
he compoſed 'two books on that ſubject. He had a copious 
invention, great ſkill in the mixture of his colors, and in the 
diſtribution of his lights and ſhadows; was very happy alſo in 
his naked figures, which he expreſſed with a good relievo, and 
proper attitudes; and would have excelled in all the parts of 
painting, had he not been too licentious and extravagant ſome- 
times, and ſuffered himſelf rather to be hurried away by the 
heat of an unbounded fancy, than governed by his own judg- 
ment, or the rules of art. From Florence he went to Rome 
and Venice, and afterwards into France. He was well-ac-: 
compliſhed both in body and mind: and by his works in the 
galleries at Fountainbleau, and by ſeveral proofs which he 
gave of his extraordinary knowledge in architecture, recom- 
mended himſelf ſo effectually to Francis I. that he made him 
ſuperintendant-general of all his buildings, pictures, &c. as 
alſo a canon of the chapel-royal, allowed him a conſiderable 
penſion, and gave him other opportunities of growing ſo vaſtly 
rich, that for ſome time he lived like a prince himſelf, in all 
the ſplendor and magnificence imaginable : till being robbed 
of a confiderabie ſum of money, and ſuſpecting one of his in- 
timate friends ( Franceſco Pellegrins, a Florentine) he cauſed 
him to be impriſoned, and put to the torture ; which he under- 
went with courage: and having in the higheſt extremities 
maintained his inifocence, with ſo much conſtancy, as to pro- 
cure his releaſe; Roo, partly out of remorſe, for the barbar- 
ous treatment of his friend; and partly out of fear of the ill 
conſequence of his juſt reſentment, made himlelt away by poi- 
ſon, A. D. 1541. 

FRANCESCO PRIMATICCI29,. was deſcended of a noble fa- 
mily in Bologna. His friends, perceiving his ſtrong inclination 
for deſign, permitted him to go to Mantua, where he was fix 
vears a diſciple of Julio Romano, He became fo {kilful, that 
he repreſented battles in ſtucco and baſſo relievo, better than 
any of the young painters at Mantua, who were Julis Romano“ 
pupils. He aſſiſted Julio Romano in executing his deſigns z 
and Francis I. ſending to Rome for a man that underſtood 
works in ſtuccoi*Pyimaticcio was choſen for this ſervice. The 
king ſent hith"to Rome to buy antiques, in 1540; and he 
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brought back a hundred and fourſcore ſtatues, with a great 
number of buſtos. He d moulds made by Giacemo Baroccia 
di Vignola of che ſtatues of Venus, Laocoon, Commodus, the 
Tiber, the Nile, the Cleopatra at Belvidere, and Trajan's 
pillar, in order to have them caſt in braſs. After the death of 
Roſſo, he ſucceeded him in the place of ſuperintendant of the 
buildings; and in a little time finiſhed the gallery, which his 
predeceſſor had begun. He brought ſo many ſtatues of marble 
and braſs to Fontainbleau, that it ſeemed another Rome, as 
well for the number of the antiquities, as for his own works 
in painting and ſtucco, He was ſo much eſteemed in France, 
that nothing of any conſequence was done without him, which 
had relation to ges or building. He directed the prepara- 
tions for feſtivals,” tournaments, and maſquerades. He was 
made abbot of St. Martin's at Troyes, and was reſpected as a 
courtier as well as a painter. He and Ros ſhewed the French 

a good guſto; for, before their time, what they had done in 
the arts was very inconſiderable, and ſomething Gothic, He 
died in a good old age, having been favored and carefſed in 
four reigns. About go, A. D. 1570. 

Don G1vLio CLovio, a celebrated limner, born in Scla- 
vonia, A. D. 1498, at the age of eighteen went to Italy: and 
under Julio Romano, applied himſelf to miniature, with ſuch 
admirable ſucceſs, that never did ancient Greece, or modern 
Rome produce bis fellow. He excelled' both in portraits and 
hiſtories : and (as Vaſari his cotemporary reports) was ano- 
ther Titian in the one, and a ſecond Michael Angels in the 
other. He was entertained for ſome time in the ſervice of 
the king of Hungary: after whoſe deceaſe he retured to Italy; 
and being taken priſoner at the ſacking of Rome, by the Spa- 
niards, made a vow to retire into a convent, as ſoon as ever 
he ſhould recover his liberty ; which he accordingly performed, 
not long after, in Mantua: but upon a diſpenſation obtained 
from the pope, by cardinal Grimani, he laid aſide the religious 
habit, and was received into the family of that prince, His 
works were wonderfully eſteemed throughout Europe : highly 
valued by ſeveral popes, by the emperors ; Charles V. and Max- 
imilian II. by Philip king of Spain, and ma) ther illuſtrious 
perſonages, engraved by Albert Durer himſelf end ſo much ad- 


mired at Rome, that thoſe pieces 9 he wrought for the 
cardinal 
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cardinal Farneſe (in whoſe palace he ſpent the latter part of his 
life) were by all the lovers of art reckoned in the number of 
rarities of that city. Died A. D. 1578. 

Jon HoLBEiN, better known by his German name Hans 
was born at Baſil in Swiſſerland in 1498, as many ſay; though 
Charles Patin places his birth three years earlier. He learned 
the rudiments of his art from his father John Holbein, a pain- 
ter, who had removed from Augſburg to Baſil; but his ge- 
nius ſoon raiſed him above his maſter. He painted our Sa- 
viour's Paſſion in the town-houſe at Baſil; ad allo in the 
fiſh-market of the ſame town, a dance of peaſants, and death's 
dance. Holbein, though a great genius and fine artift, had 
no elegance or delicacy of manners, but was given to wine and 
revelling company: for which he met with a rebuke from 
his friend the celebrated Eraſmus, > 

It is faid that an Engliſh nobleman, who accidentally faw 
ſome of Holbein's performances at Baſil, invited him to Eng- 
land, where his art was in high eſteem z and promiſed him great 
encouragement from Henry VIII; but Holbein was too much 
engaged in his pleaſures to embrace the propoſal. A few years 
after, however, moved by the neceſſities to which an increated 
family and his own miſmanagement had reduced him, as well 
as by the perſuaſions of his friend Eraſmus, he conſented to go 
to England: and he conſented the more readily, having a ter- 
magant for his wife. In his journey he ſtaid ſome days at Straſ- 
burg, and applying, as it is ſaid, to a very great maſter in 
that city for work, was taken in, and ordered to give a ſpe- 
cimen of his ſkill. Holbein finiſhed 2 piece with great care, 
and painted a fly upon the moit eminent part of it; after 
which he withdrew privily in the abſence of his maſter, and 
purſued his journey, When the painter returned home, he 
was aſtoniſhed at the beauty and elegance of the drawing ; and 
eſpecially at the fly, which, upon his firſt caſting his eye 
upon it, he ſo far took for a real fly, that he endeavourcd to 
remove it with his hand. He ſent all over the city for his jour- 
neyman, who was now miſſing; but after many enquiries, 
found that he had been thus deceived by the famous Holbein. 

After begging his way to England, which Patin teils us he 
almoſt did, he found an caſy admittance to the then lord chan- 
cellor, Sir Thomas More: for he had brought with him Eraſ- 
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ng s picture, and letters rocommendatory from him. Sir 
Thomas kept him in his bonſe between two and three years; 
during which time he drew Sir Thomas's picture, and many of 
his friends and relations. Onc day Holbein happening to men- 
ton the nobleman who had ſome years ago invited him to 
England, Sir 7hamas was very ſolicitous to know who he was. 
Hallein replied, that he had indeed forgot his title, but remem- 
bered his face ſo well, that he could draw his likeneſs ; which 
he did: the nobleman, it is laid, was immediately known by it. 
The chancellor determined to introduce him to Henry VIII. 
which he did in this manner. He invited the king to an en- 
tertainment, and hung up all Halbein's pieces, diſpoſed in the 
beſt order, and in the beſt light, in his great hall. The king 
upon his entrance, was ſo charmed with them, that he aſked, 
Whether ſuch an artiſt was now alive, and to be had for 
money?” Upon which Sir Thomas preſented Holbein to me 
king, who took him into kis ſervice, and brought him into 
great eſteem with the nobility. The King from time to time 
manifeſted his great value for him, and upon the death of queen 
Jane, his third wife, ſent him into Flanders, to draw the pic- 
ture of the ducheſs dowager of Milan, widow to Fraucis Sforza, 
whom the emperor Charles V. had recommended to him for 
2 fourth wife; but the King's defection from the ſee of Rome 
happening about that time, he rather choſe to match with a 
proteſtant princeſs, in hopes to engage the proteſtant league 
in Germany in his intereſt. Cromwell, then his prime-miniſter 
(for Sir Thewas More was removed and beheaded), propoſed 
Anne of Cleves to him; but the king was not over fond of 
the match, till her picture, which Cromwel! had ſent Holbein 
to draw, was preſented to him: where, as lord Herbert of 
Cherbury ſays, ſhe was repreſented by this maſter ſo charm- 
ing, that the king reſolved to marry her; and afterwards, that 
be might not diſoblige the princes of Germany, actually did 
marry her; though, when he ſaw the lady, he was diſguſted at 
her. 

In England Holbein drew a vaſt number of admirable portraits. 
He painted alike in every manner; in freſco, in water-co- 
lors, in oil, and in miniature. He was eminent alſo for a 


rich vein of invention, very conſpicuous in a multitude of 
deſigns, 
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dcfhgns, which he made for engravers, ſculptors, jewellers, &c. 
He had the fame ſingularity, which Pliny mentions of Tur- 
prlius a Roman, namely, that of painting with his left hand. 
He died of the plague at London in 1554, and at his lodgings 
at Whitehall, where he had lived from the time that the king 
became his patron. 

Cotemporary with thefe maſters was Uco pa Carer, 2 
painter, confiderable only for having (in the year 1500) found 
out the art of printing in Chiaro-ofcuro : which he performed 
by means of two pieces, or plates of box : one of which ſer v- 
ing for the outlines and ſhadows, the other imprinted what- 
ever colour was laid upon it: And the plate being cut out, 
and hollowed in proper places, left the white paper for the lights, 
and made the print appear as if heightened with a pencil. 
This invention he afterwards improved, by adding a third 
plate, which ſerved for the middle-tints z and made his ſtamps 
fo compleat, that ſeveral famous maſters, and among them 
Parmegiano, publiſhed a great many excellent things in this 
way. 

BenvenuTo CETLINt, a celebrated ſculptor and engraver 
of Florence, was born in 1500, and intended to be trained to 
muſic ; but, at 15 years of age, bound himfelf, contrary to his 
father's inclinations, apprentice to a jeweller and goldſmith, un- 
der whom he made ſuch a progrefs, as preſemly to rival the 

moſt {kilfut. He diſcovered an early taſte for drawing and de- 
ſigning, which he afterwards cultivated. He applied himſelf 
alſo to feal engravings, learned to make curious damaſkeenings 
of ſteel and filver on Turkiſh daggers, &c. and was very in- 
genious in medals and rings. But Cellini excelled in arms, as 
well as in arts; and Clement VII. valued him as much for his 
bravery as for his ſkill in his proſeſſion. When the duke of 
Bourbon laid ſiege to Rome, and the city was taken and plun- 
dered, the pope committed the caſtle of St. Angelo to Cellans ; 
who defended it like a man bred to arms, and did not fuffer it 
to ſurrender but by capitulation. 

Cellini was one of thoſe great wits, who may truly be faid 
to have bordered on madneſs : he was of a deſultor y, capri- 
cious, unequal humour; aud this involved him perpetually in 
adventures, which were often near being fata} to him. He 
travelled among the cities of Italy, but chiefly reſided at Rome; 
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mns's picture, and letters rocommendatory from him. Sir 
Thomas kept bim in his bouſe between two and three years; 
during which time he drew Sir Thomas's picture, and many of 
his friends and relations. One day Holberx happening to men- 
tion the nobleman who had ſome years ago invited him to 
England, Sir Ihamas was very ſolicitous to know who he was. 
Hallein replied, that he had indeed forgot his title, but remem- 
bered his face ſo well, that he could draw his likeneſs; which 
he did: the nobleman, it is laid, was immediately known by it. 
The chancellor determined to introduce him to Henry VIII. 
which he did in chis manner. He invited the king to an en- 
tertainment, and hung up all Halbein's pieces, diſpoſed in the 
beſt order, and in the beſt light, in his great hall. The king 
upon his entrance, was ſo charmed with them, that he aſked, 
Whether ſuch an artiſt was now alive, and to be had for 
money?” Upon which Sir Themas preſented Holbein to the 
king, who took him into kis ſervice, and brought him into 
great eſteem with the nobility. The king from time to time 
manifeſted his great value for him, and upon the death of queen 
Jane, his third wife, ſent him into Flanders, to draw the pic- 
ture of the ducheſs dowager of Milan, widow to Francis Sforza, 
whom the emperor Charles V. had recommended to him for 
2 fourth wite ; but the King's defection from the ſee of Rome 
happening about that time, he rather choſe to match with a 
proteſtant princeſs, in hopes to engage the proteſtant league 
in Germany in his intereſt. Cromwel), then his prime-miniſter 
(for Sir Thowas More was removed and beheaded), propoſed 
Anne of Cleves to him; but the king was not over fond of 
the match, till her picture, which Cromwel! had ſent Holbein 
to draw, was preſented to him : where, as lord Herbert of 
Cherbury ſays, ſhe was repreſented by this maſter ſo charm- 
ing, that the king reſolved to marry her; and afterwards, that 
be might not diſoblige the princes of Germany, actually did 
marry her; though, when he ſaw the lady, he was diſguſted at 
her. 

In England Holbein drew a vaſt number of admirable portraits. 
He painted alike in every manner; in freſco, in water-co- 
lors, in oil, and in miniature. He was eminent alſo for a 
rich vein of invention, very conſpicuous in a multitude of 
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defrgns, which he made for engravers, ſculptors, jewellers, &c. 
He had the fame ſingularity, which Pliny mentions of Tur- 
prizus a Roman, namely, that of painting with his left hand. 
He died of the plague at London in 1554, and at his lodgings 
at Whitehall, where he had lived from the time that the king 
became his patron. 

Cotemporary with thefe maſters was Uco pa Carer, a 
pamter, confiderable only for having (in the year 1500) found 
out the art of printing in Chiaro-ofcuro : which he performed 
by means of two pieces, or plates of box : one of whick ſer v- 
ing for the outlines and ſhadows, the other imprinted what- 
ever colour was hid upon it: And the plate being cut out, 
and hollowed in proper places, left the white paper for the lights, 
and made the print appear as if heightened with a pencil. 
This invention he afterwards improved, by adding a third 
plate, which ſerved for the middle-tints ; and made his ſtamps 
fo compleat, that ſeveral famous maſters, and among them 
Parmegiano, publiſhed a great many excellent things in this 
way. 

BenvenuTo Ctrring, a celebrated ſculptor and engraver 
of Florence, was born in 1500, and intended to be trained to 
muſic; but, at 15 years of age, bound himſelf, contrary to his 
father's inclinations, apprentice to a jeweller and goldſmith, un- 
der whom he made ſuch a progrefs, as preſemly to rival the 
moſt ſkilful. He diſcovered an early taſte for drawing and de- 
ſigning, which he afterwards cultivated. He applied himſelf 
alſo to feal engravings, learned to make curious damaſkeenings 
of ſteel and filver on Turkiſh daggers, &c. and was very in- 
genious in medals and rings. But Cellini excelled in arms, as 
well as in arts; and Clement VII. valued him as much for his 
bravery as for his ſkill in his proſeſſion. When the duke of 
Bourbon laid ſiege to Rome, and the city was taken and plun- 
dered, the pope committed the caſtle of St. Angelo to Cellins ; 
who defended it like a man bred to arms, and did not ſuffer it 
to ſurrender but by capitulation. 

Cellini was one of thoſe great wits, who may truly be faid 
to have bordered on madneſs : he was of a deſultor y, capri- 
cious, unequal humour; aud this involved him perpetually in 
adventures, which were often near being fata} to him. He 
travelled among the cities of Italy, but chiefly reſided at Rome; 
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where he was ſometimes in favor with the great, and ſome- 
times out. 


He conſorted with all the firſt artiſts in their ſeveral ways, 
with Michael Angelo, Julio Romano, &c. Finding himſelf at 
lengch upon ill terms in Italy, he formed a reſolution of going 
to France; and, paſſing from Rome through Florence, Bologna, 
and Venice, he arrived at Padua, where he was moſt kindly re- 
ceived by, and made ſome ſtay with, the famous Pietro Bembo. 
From Padua he travelled through Swiſſerland, viſited Geneva 
in his way to Lyons, and, after reſting a few days in this laſt 
city, arrived ſafe at Paris. He met with a gracious reception 
from Francis I. who would have taken him into his ſervice 
but, conceiving a diſlike to France from a ſudden illneſs he fell 
into there, he returned to Italy, He was ſcarcely arrived, when, 
being accuſed of having robbed the caſtle of St. Angels of a 
great treaſure at the time that Rome was ſacked by the Spa- 
niards, he was arreſted and ſent priſoner thither, 

Being ſet at liberty; after many hardſhips and difficulties, he 
entered into the ſervice of the French king, and ſet out with 
the cardinal of Ferrara for Paris: where when they arrived, 
being highly diſguſted at the cardinal's propoſing what he 
thought an inconſiderable ſalary, this wild man goes off abruptly 
upon a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem. He was, however, purſued 
and brought back to the king, who ſettled a handſome ſalary 
upon him, aſſigned him a houſe to work in at Paris, and grant- 
ed him ſhortly after a naturalization, But here, getting as 
uſual into ſcrapes and quarrels, and particularly having offended 
Madame d E/tampes, the king's miſtreſs, he was expoled to end- 
leſs troubles and perſecutions ; with which at length being wea- 
ried out, he obtained the king's permiſſion to return to Italy, 
and went to Florence; where he was kindly received by Coſmo 
de Medicis, the grand duke, and engaged himſelf in his ſervice, 
Here, again, diſguſted with ſome of the duke's fervants, (for he 
could not accommodate himſelf to, or agree with, any body) 
he took a trip to Venice, where he was greatly careſſed by II- 
tian, Sanſovino, and other ingenious artiſts z but, after a ſhort 
ſtay, returned to Florence, and reſumed his buſineſs. He died 
in 1570, 

PIERINO del V aGA, was born at Florence, A. D. 1500, of 
ſuch mean parentage, that his mother dying when he was two 

months 
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months old, he was ſuckled by a goat. The name of Vaga he 
took from a country painter, who carried him to Rome: where 
he left him in ſuch poor circumſtances, that he was forced to 
ſpend three days of the week in working for bread; but yet 
ſetting apart the other three for improvement; in a little time, 
by ſtudying the antique, together with the works of Raphael, 
and Michael Angels, he became one of the boldeſt, and moſt 
graceful deſigners of the Roman ſchool: and underſtood the 
muſcles in naked bodies, and all the difficulties of the art fo 
well, that Raphael took an affection to him, and employing 
him in the Pope's apartments, gave him a lucky opportunity 
of diſtinguiſhing himſelf from his fellow diſciples, by the beauty 
of his coloring, and his talent in decorations and groteſque. 
His chief works are at Genoa, where he grew famous like- 
wiſe for his {kill in architecture; having deſigned a noble palace 
for prince Doria, which he alſo painted and adorned with his 
own hand. From Genoa he removed to Piſa, and afterwards 
to ſeveral other parts of Italy; his rambling humour never ſuffèr- 
ing him to continue long in one place: till at length returning 
to Rome, he had a penſion ſettled on him, for looking after the 
pope's palace, and the Caſa Farneſe. But Pierins having ſquan- 
dered away in his youth, that which ſhould have been the ſup- 
port of his old age; and being conſtrained at laſt to make him- 
ſelf cheap, by undertaking auy little pieces, for a ſmall ſum of 
ready money, fell into a deep melancholy, and from that ex- 
treme into another as bad, of wine and women, and the next 
turn was into his grave, A. D. 1547. 

Francesco MazzuoLi, called PARMEGIANO, n 
born at Parma, A. D. 1504, was brought up under his two 
uncles; was an eminent painter, when but ſixteen years old; 
famous all over Italy at nineteen; and at twenty-three per- 
formed ſuch wonders, that when the emperor Charles V. had 
taken Rome by ſtorm, ſome of the common ſoldiers in ſackin 
the town, having broke into his apartments, and found him 
(like Protogenes of old) intent on his work, were fo aſtoniſhed 
at the beauty of his pieces, that inſtead of plunder and de- 
ſtruction, which was then their buſineſs, they reſolved to pro- 
tect him (as they afterwards did) from all manner of violence. 
But beſides the perfections of his pencil (which was. one of the 
moſt genteel, moſt graceful, and moſt elegant in the world) 

he 
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ke delighted in muſic, and therein al excelled. His principal 
works are at Parma; where, tor ſeveral years, he lived in great 
reputation; till falling unbappily into the ſtudy of chemiſt y, 
ke waſted the moſt conſiderable part of his time and fortunes 
m ſcarch of the philoſopher”s-ſtone, and died poor, in the flower 
ef his age, A. D. 1540. There are extant many valuable 
prints by this maſtes, not only in chisro ofcure, but alfo in 
aqua fortis, of which he is ſaid to have been the inventor: 
er at leaſt, the firft who practiſed the art of etching, in Italy. 

Gracono PALMA, commonly called Parma V Ecco, (i. e. 
the old) was born at Serinalta, in the tate of Venice, A..D, 
1508, and made fuch good utc and advantage of the inſtructions 
which he received from {it:an, that few n have ſhewn a 
nobler fancy in their compoſitions ; better judgment in their 
deſmns; more of nature in their expreſſion, and airs of heads; 
er oſ art in finiſhing their works. Venice was where he uſually 
reſided, and where he died, A. D. 2556, His pieces are not 
very numerous, by reaſon of his having ſpent much time in 
bringing thoſe which he has left behind him, to perfection. 

DaxikLE RICCIARELLS, furnamed da V OLTERRA, from 2 
town in Tuſcany, where he was born, A. D. 150, was of. a 
melancholy and heavy temper, and feemed but meanly qualified 
by nature for an artift : yet by the inſtructions of Balthaſar 
da veena, and his own apphcatiom and induſtry, he ſurmounted 
al difficulties ; and at length became fo excellent a deſignet, 
that his deſeent from the croſs, in the church of the Trinity on 
the mount, is ranked among | the beſt pieces in Rome. He was 
chotn by pope Pa IV. to cloath fome of the Nudities in 
Adichael Angelb's lu ſt judgment: which he performed with good 
ſucces, He was as eminent likewiſe for his chiſſel as his pencil, 
and wrought feveral conſiderable things in ſculpture, died A. D. 
1506. 

FRANCESCO SALVIATI, 2 Florentine, born A. D. 1510, was 
at firft a diſciple of Andrea del Sarto, and afterwards of Baccis 
Bandinelli; and very well eſteemed both in Italy and France, 
for his ſeveral. works in freſco, diſtemper, and oil. He was 
quick at invention, and as ready in the execution; graceful in 
lris naked hgures, and as gentcel in his draperies; yet his 
talent did not ſie in grand compoſitions : and there are ſome of 
his pieces in two colours only, which have the name of being 

his 
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his beſt performances. He was naturally fo fond and conceited 
of his own works, that he could hardly allow any body elſe a 
good word: and it is aid, that the jealouſy which he had of 
ſome young men then growing up into reputation, made bim 
ſo uneaſy that the very apprcheuſions of their proving better 
artiſts-than himſelf, haſtened his death, A. D. 1563. 

Pszrxxo LicoBio, a noble Neapolitan, lived in this ume: 
and though be chiefly ſtudied architecture; and for his {kil 
in that art was employed, and kighly encouraged by pope Paul 
IV. and his ſucceſſor Pius IV. yet he was allo an excellent de- 
Egner; and by the many cartoons which he made for tapeſtries, 
&c. (as well as by his writings) gave ſufficient proof, that he 
was well learned in the antiquities. 'T here are ſeveral volumes 
of his deſigns preſerved in the cabinet of the duke of Savoy: 
of which ſome part conſiſts in a curious collection of all the 
hips, gallies, and other forts of veſlels, in uſe amongſt the 
ancients, He was engincer to Alphonſus IL the laſt duke of 
Ferrara, and died about the year 157 3. 

Giacomo da POxTE da BASSANG, fo called from the place 
where he was born, (in the Marca Previſana) A. D. 1510, 
was at firſt a diſciple of his father; and afterwards of Bonifacio, 
2 better painter, at Venice: by whole aſſiſtance, and his own 
frequent copying the works of Titian, and Parmegiano, he 
brought himſelf into a pleaſant and moſt agreeable way of 
coloring: but returning into the country, upon the death of 
his father, he applied himſelf wholly to the imitation of nature; 

and from his wife, children and ſervants, took the ideas of moſt 
of his figures. His works are very numerous, all the ſtories 
of the Old and New Teſtament having becn painted by his 
hand, beſides a multitude of other hiſtories. He was famous 
alſo for ſeveral excellent portraits. In a word, fo great was 
the reputation of this artiſt at Venice, that Titian himſelf was 
glad to purchaſe one of his pieces (repreſenting the entrance 
of Noah and his family into the ark) at à very conſiderable 
price, He had made himſelf well acquainted with hiſtory, and 
having likewiſe a good deal of knowledge iu polite literature, 
this furnithed him with excellent ſubjects. He had great ſuc- 
ceſs in Jandſcape and portraiture, He has alſo drawn ſeveral 
night pieces; but it is ſaid he found great difficulty in repre- 
ſenting fect and hands, and for this reaſon theſe parts are gene- 
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rally hid in his pictures. Annibal Carrache, when he went to 

ſee Baſſano, was fo far deceived by the repreſentation of a book 
painted on the wall, that he went to lay hold of it. 

He was earneſtly ſolicited to go into the ſervice of the 
| emperor : but ſo charming were the pleaſures which he found in 
the quiet enjoyment of painting, muſic, and good books, that 
no temptations whatſoever could make him change his cot- 

tage for a court. He died A. D. 1592, leaving behind him 

four ſons: of whom 

Fr aNcesco, the eldeſt, ſettled at Venice; where he followed 

the manner of his father, and was well eſteemed, for divers 

pieces in the ducal palace, and other public places, in con- 
junction with Paul Veroneſe, Tintoret, &c. But his too cloſe 
application to painting having rendered him unfit for other bu- 
| ſineſs, and ignorant even of his own private affairs; he con- 

| tracted by degrees a deep melancholy, and at laſt became ſo 

| much crazed, that fancying ſerjeants were continually in purſuit of 

| him, he Jeaped out of his window, to avoid them (as he imagined) 

| and by the fall occaſioned his own death, A. D. 1594. aged 43. 
* LEANDRO, the third ſon, had ſo excellent a talent in face 

| painting, (which he principally ſtudied) that he was knighted 

for a portrait he made of the doge Marin Grimani. He likewiſe 
| kniſhed ſeveral things left imperfect by his brother Franceſco; 
| compoſed ſome hiſtory pieces alſo of his own; and was as 
A much admired for his perfection in muſic, as his ſkill in paint- 
| ing. Died A. D. 1623, aged 65. 
| G10 BAT TIA, the ſecond ſon, and 8 youngeſt, 
applied themſelves to making copies of their father's works; 
which they did ſo very well, that they are oftentimes taken for 
originals, Gio Battiſta died A. D. 1613, aged 60. and Giro- 
lamo, A. D. 1622, aged 62. 

GiAcouo RopBvusr1, called TIN TORE Tro (becauſe a dyer's 
ſon) born at Venice, A. D. 1512, was a diſciple of Titian, 
| who having obſerved ſomething extraordinary in his genius, 
| diſmiſſed him from his family, for fear he ſhould grow up to 
| rival his maſter, Yet he purſued 7itian's way of coloring, as 
| the moſt natural; and ſtudied Michael Angelo's guſto of defign 
as the moſt correct. Venice was the place of his conſtant 
abode, where he was made a citizen, and wonderfully beloved, 
and eſteemed for his works. He was called the furious Tintoret 

for 
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for his bold manner of painting, with ſtrong lights and deep 
thadows; for the rapidity of his genius; and for his grand 
viyacity of ſpirit, much admired by Paul Yeroneſe. But then, 
he was blamed by him, and all others of his profeſſion, for un- 
dervaluing himſelf, and his art, by, undertaking all ſorts of 
buſineſs for any price; thereby making ſo great a difference 
in his ſeveral performances, that (as Hannibal Carrache obſerved) 
he is ſometimes equal to Titian, and at other times inferior to 
himſelf, He was extremely pleaſant, and affable in his humour: 
and delighted fo much in painting and muſic, his beloved ſtu- 
dies, that he would hardly ſuffer himſelf to taſte any other plea- 
ſures, He died A. D. 1594; having had one daughter and a 
ſon: of whoin the eldeſt \ 

MakizTTA TINTORETTA, was ſo well inſtructed by her 
father, in his own profeſſion, as well as in muſic, that in both 
arts ſhe got great reputation . and was particularly eminent for 
an admirable ſtyle in portraits, She married a German, and 
died in her prime, A. D. 1590; equally lamented both by her 
huſband, and her father; and ſo much beloved by the latter, that 
he never would conſent ſhe ſhould leave him, though ſhe had 
been invited by the emperor Maximilian, by Philip IL 
king of Spain, and by ſeveral other princes, to their courts, , 

Domanico TinToRRETTo, his ſon, gave great hopes in his 
youth, that he would one day render the name of Tintoret yet 
more illuſtrious than his father had made it: but neglecting to 
cultivate byMudy the talent which nature had given him, he 
fell ſhort of thoſe mighty things expected from him; and be- 
came more conſiderable for portraits, than for hiſtorical com- 
poſitions. He died A. D. 1637, aged 75. | 

Paris BorDoNE, well deſcended, and brought up to Let. 
ters, Muſic, and other genteel accompliſhments, was a diſciple 
of 7itian, and flouriſhed in the yigge of Iintoret: but was 


more commended for the delicacy ofthis pencil, than the purity 
of his out-lines. He was in great favour and eſteem with 
Francis I. for whom, beſides abundance of hiſtories, he made 
the portraits of ſeveral court ladies, in ſo excellent a manner, 
that the original nature was hardly more charming, From 
France he returned home to Venice, laden with honor and 
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riches 3 and having acquired as much + ora in all 
parts of Italy, as he had done abroad, died aged 75. 

"Groxcro VASARI, a Florentine painter, equally famous for 
the pen and pencil, and eminent for his ſkill in architecture, 
was born at Arezzo, a city of "Tuſcany, in 1514. He was 
at firſt a diſciple of IWilliam of Marſeilles, who painted upon 
glaſs, afterwards of Andrea del Sarto, and at laſt of Michael 
Angelo, Vaſari was not, like ſome other painters, hurried on 
to this profeſſion by natural inclination : for it is probable, that 
he made choice of it from prudence and reflection, more than 
from the impulſe of genius. When the troubles of Florence 
were over, he returned to his own country, where he found his 
father and mother dead of the plague, and five brethren left to 
his care, whom he was forced to maintain by the profits of his 
labor. He painted in freſco in the towns about Florence 
but, fearing this would not prove a ſufficient maintenance, he - 
quitted his profeſſion, and turned goldſmith. But this not an- 
ſwering, he again applied himſelf to painting; and with an 
earneſt deſire to become a maſter. He was indefatigable in de- 
ſigning the Antique, and ſtudying the beſt pieces of the moſt 
noted maſters; he very much improved his deſign, by copying 
entirely Michael Angelo's chapel, yet he joined with Salviati 
in deſigning all RaphaePs works: by which he improved his 
invention and hand to ſuch a degree, that he attained a won- 
derful freedom in both. He did not pay a vaſt attention to 
coloring, having no very true idea of it : on which account 
his works, though he was an artfu] deſigner, did not acquire 
him the reputation he expected. He was a good architect, and 
underſtood ornaments very well; and he executed innumerable 
works this way, as well as in painting. He {ſpent the moſt 
conſiderable part of his life in travelling over Italy, leaving 
in all places marks of his Induſtry, 

He was a writer, as well as a painter. He, wrote © A 
Hiſtory of the Lives of the moſt eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
Architects,“ &c. which he firſt publiſhed at Florence, in 2 vols. 
1550; and reprinted in 1568, with large additions, and the 
heads of moſt of the maſters. This work was undertaken at 
the requeſt of the cardinal de /fzdicis, who was very much his 
patron 3 and in the opinion of Hannibal Caro, is written with 
great veracity and judgment: though Felibien and others tax 


him 
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bim with ſome faults, particularly with flattering the maſters 
then living, and with partiality to thoſe of his own country. 
He publiſhed alſo, © Reflections on his own, pictures:“ of 
which the chief are at Rome, Florence, and Bologna. 

He died at Florence in 1578, aged 64: and was carried to 
Arezzo, where he was buried in a chapel, of which he himſelf 
had been the architect, 

ANDREW PALLADIO, a celebrated Italian architect, born, 
A. D. 1518, was a native of Vicenza in Lombardy. He was 
one of thoſe, who labored particularly to reſtore the ancient 
beauties of architecture, and contributed greatly to revive true 
taſte in that ſcience. As ſoon as he had learned the principles 
of that art from George 1riſſinus a learned man, who was a 
Patrician or Roman nobleman, of the fame town of Vicenza, 
he went to Rome; where applying himſelf with great dili- 
gence to ſtudy the ancient monuments, he entered into the ſpi- 
rit of their architects, and poſſeſſed himſelf of all their beau- 
tiful ideas. This enabled him to reſtore their rules, which had 
been, corrupted by the barbarous Goths. He made exact 
drawings of the principal works of antiquity which were to 
be met with at Rome; to which he added © Commentaries,” 
which went through ſeveral impreſſions, with the figures. This, 
though a very uſeful work, yet is greatly exceeded by the 
four books of architecture, which he publiſhed in 1570. The 
laſt book treats of the Roman "Temples, and is executed in 
ſuch a manger, as gives him the preference to all his prede- 
ceſſors upon the ſubject. It was tranſlated into French by 
Raland Friatt, and into Engliſh by ſeveral authors. Iuigo 
Jones wrote ſome excellent remarks upon it, which were pub- 
liſhed in an edition of Palladio by Leoni, 1742, in 2 vols. folio. 

ANTONIO MoRE, born at Utrecht, in the Low Countries, 
A. D. 1519, was a diſciple of 7% Schoerel, and in his younger 
days had ſeen Rome, and ſome other parts of Italy. He was 
recommended by Cardinal Granvile, to the ſervice of the 
Emperor Charles V. and having made a portrait of his fon 
Philip II. at Madrid, was ſent upon the ſame account to the 
king, queen, and princeſs of Portugal; and afterwards into Eng- 
land, to draw the picture of queen Mary. From Spain he re- 


ured. into Flanders, where he became a mighty favorite of 


the duke of Alva (then governor of the Low-Countries,) And 
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beſides the noble preſents and applauſe, which he gained in all 
places by his pencil, was as much admired for his extraordi- 
nary addreſs; being as great a courtier, as a painter. His ta- 
lent laid in deſigning very juſtly, in finiſhing his pieces with 
wonderful care and neatneſs, and in a moſt natural imitation of 
fleſh and blood, in his coloring. Vet after all, he could not 
reach that noble ſtrength and ſpirit, ſo viſible in the works of 
Titian. He made ſeveral attempts in hiſtory- pieces; but un- 
derſtood nothing of grand compoſitions; and his manner was 
tame, hard, and dry. He died at Antwerp, A. D. 1575. 
PaolO FARIN ATo, of Verona, was (it is ſaid) cut out of 
his mother's belly, who died in labor, A. D. 1522. He was a 
diſciple of Nicol Golſino, and an admirable deſigner; but not 
altogether happy in his coloring: though there is a piece of 
his painting in St. George's church, at Verona, fo well perform- 
ed in both parts, that it does not feem to be inferior to one 
of Paul Veroncſe, which is placed next to it. He was famous 
tam Marte quam Mercurio; being an excellent ſwordſman, and 
a very good orator. He was conſiderable likewiſe for his know- 
ledge in ſculpture and architecture, eſpecially that part of it 
which relates to forti fications, &c. His laſt moments were as 
remarkable as his firſt, for the death of his neareſt relation. 
He lay upon his death-bed. A. D. 1606: and his wife, who 
was ſick in the ſame room, hearing him cry out, he was go- 
ing; told him, ſhe would bear him company: and was as youu 
as her word: they both expiring the ſame minute. 

ANDREA SCHIAVONE, fo called from the country where he 
was born, A. D. 1522; was fo meanly deſcended, that his pa- 
rents, after they had brought him to Venice, were not able to 
allow him a maſter* and yet by great ſtudy and pains, toge- 
ther with ſuch helps as he received from the prints of Parme- 
giano, and the paintings of Giorgione and Titian, he arrived 
at laſt to degrees of excellence very ſurpriſing. Being obliged 
to work for his daily bread, he could not ſpare time ſufficient 
for making himſelf perfect in deſign : but that defect was fo 
well covered, with the ſingular beauty and ſweetneſs of his co- 
tors, that 7:ntoret uſed often times to ſay, no painter ought 
to be without one piece (at leaſt) of his hand. His principal 
works were compoſed at Venice, ſome of them in concurrence 
with Tintoret himfelf, and others by the directions of Titan, 


in 
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in the library of St. Mark. But fo malicions was fortune to 
poor Andrea, that his pictures were but little valued in his life- 
time, and he never was paid any otherwiſe for them, than as an 
ordinary painter: though after his deceaſe, which happened 
A. D. 1582, his works turned to a much better account, and 
were eſteemed anſwerable to their merits, and but little inferior 
to thoſe of his moſt famous cotemporaries. 

FrDbrRIco BaRRoOCci, born in the city of Urbin, A. D. 
1528, was trained up in the art of deſign by Battiſta Venetiano; 
and having at Rome acquired a competent knowledge in geo- 
metry, perſpective, and architecture, applied himſelf to the 
works of his moſt eminent predeceſſors: and in a particular. 
manner ſtudied his country- man Raphael, and Corregio;z one 
in the charming airs, and graceful outlines of his figures; the 
other in th2 admirable union, and agreeable harmony of his co- 
tors. He had not been long in Rome, before ſome malicious 
painters, his competitors, found means (by a doſe of poiſon, 
conveyed into a fallad, with which they treated him) to ſend 
him back again into his own country, attended with an indiſ- 
poſition ſo terribly grievous, that for above fifty years toge- 
ther it ſeldom permitted him to take any repoſe, and never al- 
lowed him above two hours 'in a day, to follow his painting, 
So that expecting, almoſt every moment, to be removed into 
another world, he employed his pencil altogether in the hiſto- 
ries of the Bible, and other religious ſubjects: of which he 
wrought a «Conſiderable number, in the ſhort intervals of his 
painful fits, and notwithſtanding the feverity of them, lived 
till the year 1612, with the character of a man of honor, and 
virtue; as well as the name of one of the moſt judicious, and 
graceful painters, that has ever been. 

TAbDpro Zuccnuero, born at St. Angels in Vado, in the 
duchy of Urbin, A. D. 1529, was initiated in the art of paint- 
ing at home, by his father; and at Rome inſtructed by Gio. 
Pietro Calabro: but improved himſelf moſt by the ſtudy of 
anatomy, and by copying the works of Raphael. He excelled 
chiefly in a florid invention, a genteel manner of defign, and in 
the good diſpoſition and ceconomy of his pieces: but was 
not ſo much admired for his coloring, which was generally 
unpleaſant, and rather reſembled the ſtatues than the life. 
Rome, Tivoli, Florence, Caprarola, and Venice, were the 
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places where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf ; but left many things un- 
finiſhed, being ſnatched away in his prime, A. D. 1566. 
PAoLO CALIAKRI, il VERONESE, born A, D. 1532, was a 
diſciple of his uncle Antonio Badile : and not only eſteemed 
the-moſt excellent of all the Lombard painters, but for his co- 
pious and admirable invention, for the grandeur and majeſty of 
his compoſition, for the beauty and perfection of his drape- 
ries, together with his noble ornaments of architecture, &c. he 
is ſtiled by the Italians, JJ Pittor felice (the happy painter.) He 
ſpent moſt of his time at Venice; but the beſt of his Works 
were made after he returned thither from Rome, and had ſtu- 
died the antique, He could not be prevailed upon by the 
great offers made him by Philip II. of Spain, to leave his 


own country; where his reputation was ſo well eſtabliſhed, 


that moſt of the princes of Europe ſent to their ſeveral am- 
baſſadors, to procure them ſomething of his hand, at any rates. 
He was a perſon of a ſublime and noble ſpirit, uſed to go richly 
dreſſed, and generally wore a gold chain, which had been 
preſented him by the procurators of St. Mark, as a prize he 
won from ſeveral artiſts his competitors. He was highly in 
favor with all the principal men in his time: and ſo much 
adimired by all the great maſters, as well co-temporaries, as 
thoſe who ſucceeded him, that Iitian himſelf uſed to ſay, he 
was the ornament of his profeſſion: and Guido Rent being aſk- 
ed, which of the maſters his predeceſſors he would chuſe to be, 
were it in his power ; after Raphael and Corr gie, named Paul 
H ereneſe ; whom be always called his Pazling. He died at Ve- 
nice, A. D. I 588; leaving. great wealth behind him to his two 
ſons 
Gbit and CARLo, who lived very happily together, 
in finiſhing; ſeveral pieces left imperte& by their father, 
and followed his manner ſo cloſe in other excellent things of 
their on, chat they are not caſily diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of 
Pauls's hand. Carlo would have performed wonders, had he 
not been nipt in the bud, A. D. 1596, aged 26: after whoſe 
deceaſe Gabrielle applied himſelf to merchandize; yet did not 
quite lay aſide; his pencil, but made a conſiderable. number of 
portraits, and ſome! hiſtory pieces of a very good guſto. Died 
A. D. 1631. aged 63. f 
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BENE DETTO CALIARI lived and ſtudied with his brother 
Paula, whom he loved affectionately ; and frequently aſſiſted 
him, and his nephews, in finiſhing ſeveral of their compoſi- 
tions; but eſpecially in painting architecture, in which he chiefs 
ly delighted. He practiſed for the moſt part in freſco: and 
ſome of his beſt pieces are in chiaro-o;curo. He was beſides, 
maſter of a reſpectable ſtock of learning, was poetically inelin- 
ed, and had a peculiar talent in fatire, He died A. D. 1 598. 
Aged 60. | 

GIOSEPPE SALVIATI, a Venetian painter, was bern A. D. 
1535 and exchanged the name of Porta, which belonged to his 
family, for that of his maſter Franceſco Salviati, with whom he 
was placed very young at Rome, by his uncle. He ſpent the 
greateſt part of his life in Venice; where he applied himſelf 
generally to freſco: and was oftentimes employed in concur- 
reace with Paulo Heroneſe, and Tintoret. He was well eſteem- 
ed for his great ſkill, both in deſign and coloring; was like- 
wiſe well read in other arts and ſciences, and was particularly fo 
good a mathematician, that he wrote ſeveral treatiſes, very ju« 
diciouſly, on that ſubject. He died A. D. 1585. | 

FEDERICO ZUCCHERO, born in the duchy of Urbin, A. D. 
1543, was a diſciple of his brother Taddeos, from whom he dif- 
fered but very little in his ſtyle,” and manner of painting; 
though in ſculpture and architecture he was far more excellent; 
He fled into France, to avoid the pope's diſpleaſure, which he 
had incurred, by drawing ſome of his officers with aſſes ears, 
in a piece he made to repreſent calumny or flander. From 
thence paſſing through Flanders and Holland, he came over into 
England, drew queen Elizabeth's picture, went back to Italy, 
was pardoned by the pope, and in a little time ſent for to 
Spain, by Philip II. and employed in the Eſcurial. He labor- 
ed very hard, at his return to Rome, for eſtabliſhing the aca- 
demy of painting, by virtue of a brief obtained from pope Gre- 
gory XIII. Of wk being choſen the firſt prince Hitmſelf, - 
he built a noble apartment for their meeting, went to Vert 
q print ſome books he had compoſed of that art, and hadfptm- 
other deſigns for its farther advancement, which were all 
defeated by his death, (at Ancona) A. D. 1609. 

Giacomo PALMA junior, commonly called G1ovaxe PAL 
MA, born at Venice, A. D. 1544, was fon of Antonio, the 


nephew 
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nephew of Palma Vecchio, He improved the inſtructions ich 
his father had given him, by copying the works of the moſt 
eminent maſters, both of the Roman and Lombard ſchools; 
but in his own compoſitions chiefly followed the manner of 
Titian and Tintoret, He ſpent ſome years in Rome, and was' 
employed in the galleries and lodgings of the Vatican; but the' 
greater number of his pieces is at Venice, where he ſtudied" 
night and day, filled almoſt every place with ſomething or other 
of his hand; and (like Tintoret) refuſed nothing that was of- 
fered him, upon the leaſt proſpect of gain. He: died A. D. 
1628, famous for never having let any ſorrow come near his 
heart, even upon the ſevereſt trials. | 5 
BARTHOLOMEW SPRANGHER, born at Antwerp, A. D. 
1546, and brought up under variety of maſters, was chief 
painter to the emperor Maximillian II. and ſo much reſpected 
dy his ſucceſſor Noablphus, that he preſented him with a gold 
chain and medal, allowed him a penſion, honored him and 
bis poſterity with the title of nobility, lodged him in his own 
palace, and would ſuffer him to paint for nobody but himſelf, 
He had ſpent ſome part of bis youth in Rome, where he was 
employed by the cardinal Farneſe, and afterwards preferred to 
the ſervice of pope Pius V. but for want of judgment in the 
conduct of his ſtudies, brought little with him, befides a good 
pencil, from Italy. His out-line was generally Riff and very 
ungraceful ; his poſtures forced and extravagant; and, in a 
word, there appeared nothing of the Roman guſto in his de- 
ſigns. He obtained leave from the emperor (after many years 
continuance in his court) to viſit his own country; and ac- 
cordingly went to Antwerp, Amſterdam, Haerlem, and ſeveral 
other places; where he was honorably received: and having 
had the ſatisſaction of ſeeing his own works highly admired, 
and his manner almoſt univerſally followed in all thoſe parts, as 
well as in Germany, he returned to Prague, and died in a good 
old age. In the ſame form with Sprangher we may place his 
cotemporaries, John Van Ach, and Joſeph Heints, both hiſtory- 
painters of note, and much admired in the emperor's court, 
MartTatw'and Paus Brit, natives of Antwerp, and good 
painters. Matthew was born in 1550, and ſtudied for the moſt 
part at Rome. He was eminent for his perfgrmances in hiſtory - 
and landſcape, in the galleries of the Vatican; where he was 
employed 
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employed by Pope Gregory XIII. He died in 1584, being na 
mote than thirty- four years of age. Paul was born in 15543 
followed his brother Matthew to Rome; painted ſeveral things 
in conjunction with him; and, after his deceaſe, brought him 
ſelf into credit. by his landſcapęs, but eſpecially by thoſe whicti 
he compoſed in his latter time. The invention in them was 
more pleaſant, the diſpoſition more noble, all the parts more 
agrecable, and painted with a better guſto, than his earlier pro- 
duRions in this way; which. was owing to his having ſtudied 
the manner of Hannibal Carrache, and copied ſome of Titian's 
Works, in the ſame kind. He was much in favor with pope 
Sixtus V. and, for his ſucceſſor Clement VIII. painted that famous 
piece, about ſixty eight feet long, wherein the ſaint of that name 
is repreſented caſt into the ſea, with an anchor about his _ 
He died at Rome in 1626, aged 72. | 
: CHERUBINO ALRBERTI,. born A. D. 1 382, was a dilcple cf | 
his father; and equally excellent both in engraving and painting. 
His performances in the latter are moſtly in Freſco: and 12 
any here to be ſeen out of Rome: But his prints aſter AA. 
gels, Polydurt, and Zucs hero, being in the hands of the world, as | 
they have done honor to thoſe maſtert, they have ſecured 2 laſt 
reputation, to himſelf. He ſpent a great part of his life in kt 
happy enjoyment of che fruit of his labors; but a conſiderable. 
eſtate (unluckily) falling to him, by the death' of his brother, he 
laid aſide, bis. pencil; grew melancholy, and-in a ſtrange, unae- 
countable whimſey of making, croſs-baws, (ſuch as were uſed in. 
war by the ancients, before gunpowder was known}: fooled; 
away the remainder of his days, and died A. D. 1615, aged 63 


ANTONIO TEMPEST 4z.bornin Florence, A. D. 185 Was a 


diſeiple of John Strada, a Fleming. He had a particular genius 
for batiles, cavalcades, huntings, and for deſigning all- ſorts uf 
animals but did not ſo much regard the delicacy of coloring; às 
the lively expreſſon and: ſpirit of thoſe things Which he repre- 
ſented. His ordinary, reüdence was at Rome; where in his 
youngur days be wWrought ſeveral pieces, hy order. of pope, Gra- 
gory XIII. in the apartments of the Vatican. He was full of 
thought. and invention, very quick and ready in the n ; 
and conſiderable fora multitude of prints etched by himſelf. 
died A. D. nt aged 75, much commended alſo for. his-kill ; in, 
ae at eder Hash 7 n en u 117508 muß: 
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muſic; and ſo famous for his veracity, that it became a prover- 
biul expreſſion, to ſay, „It is as true as if Tempeſta himſelf had 
© ſpoken it.“ | | 
CARACC1, (Lupovico, AUGUSTINE, and HANNIBAL,) ce- 
lebrated painters of the Lombard ſchool, all of Bologna in Italy. 
Ludovico Caracci was born in 1555; and was couſin german to 
Auguſtine and Hannibal, who were bruthers. He diſcovered 
but an indifferent genius for painting under his firſt maſter Pro- 
pero Fontana; who therefore diſſuaded him from purſuing it 
any farther, and treated him ſo roughly, that Ludovico left his 
ſchool. However, he was determined to ſupply the defects of 
nature by art; and henceforward had recourſe to no other maſ- 
ter then the works of the great painters. He went to Venice, 
where the famous 7intoret ſeeing ſomething of his doing, en- 
couraged him to proceed in his profeſſion, and foretold that he 
ſhould in time be one of the firſt in it. This prophetic applauſe 
animated his reſolutions to acquire a maſtery in his art; and he 
travelled about to ſtudy the works of thoſe who had excelled in it. 
He ſtudied Titian's, Tintoret's, and Paulo Veroneſe's works at. 
Venice; Andrea del Sarto's at Florence: Correggio's at Parma; 
and Julio Romano's at Mantua: but Correggio's manner touched 
him molt ſenſibly, and he followed it ever after. He excelled in 
deſign. and coloring, and a peculiar gracefulneſs. 
AUGUSTINE CARACCI was born in 1557, and Hannibal in 
1560. Their father, though a taylor by trade, was yet very careful 
to give his ſons a liberal education. Auguſtine begun to ſtudy 
as .a ſcholar; but his genius leading him to art he was after - 
wards put to a goldimith. He quitted this profeſſion in a little 
time, and then deviated to every thing that pleaſed his fancy. 
He firſt put himſelf under the tuition of his couſin Ludovico, 
and became a very good deſigner and painter. He gained ſome 
knowledge likewiſe of all the parts of the mathematics, natural 
. philoſophy, rhetoric, muſic, and moſt of the liberal arts and 
ſciences. He was alſo a tolerable poet, and very accompliſhed 
in many other reſpets. Though painting was the profeſſion he 
always ſtuck to, yet it was often interrupted by his purſuits in 
the art of engraving, which he learnt of Cornelius Cort, and in 
- which he ſurpaſſed all the maſters of his time. 
HANNIBAL CAR Accl in the mean time was a diſciple of Ludo- 


vis ad well as his brother Auguſtine; but never wandered from his 


art, 
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art, though he wandered through all thoſe places which afforded 
any means of cultivating and perfecting it. Among his many 
admirable qualities, he had ſo prodigious a memory, that what- 
ever he had ence ſeen, he never failed to retain and make his 
own. Thus at Parma, he acquired the ſweetneſs and purity of 
Correggio; at Venice, the ftrength and diſtribution of colors-of 
Titian ; at Rome, the cotrectneis of deſign and beautiful forms 
of the antique; and by his wonderful performance in the Farneſe 
palace, he ſoon made it appear, that all the ſeveral perfections af 
the moſt eminent Aren his ann were united in him- 
ſelf, | 

At length theſe Ger painters, having made all the advantighy 
they could by obſervation and practice, formed a plan of aſſoci- 
ation, and continued henceforward almoſt always together. Ln 
dovico communicated his diſcoveries freely to his cotifiiis'; ; and 
propoſed to them that they ſhould unite their ſentiments and theit 
manner, and act as it were in confederacy. The propoſal was 
accepted: they performed ſeveral things in ſeveral places; and 
finding their credit increafe, they laid the foundation of that 
celebrated ſchool, which ever fince has gone by the name of the 
Caracci 's academy, Hither all the young ſtudents, who had à 
view of becoming maſters, reſorted to be inſtructed in the rudi- 
ments of painting: and here the Caracci taught freely and with 
out reſerve to all that came. Ludovico's charge was to make a 
collection of antique ſtatues, and bas-reliefs. - They had de- 
ſigns of the beſt maſters, and a collection of curious books on 
all ſubjects relating to their art: and they had a ſkilful anatomiſt 


always ready to teach what belonged to the knitting and motion 


of the bones, muſcles, &c. There were often diſputations in the 
academy; and not only painters but men of learning propoſed 
queſtions, which were always decided by Ludovico. Every body 
was well received; and though ſtated hours were allotted to treat 
of different matters; yet improvements might be made at all 
times by the antiquities and the deſigns that were to be ſeen. 
The fame of the Caracci reaching Rome, the Cardinal Farneſe 
ſent for Hannibal thither, to paint the gallery of his palace. Han- 
nibal was the more willing to go, becauſe he had a great defire 
to ſee RaphaePs works, with the antique ſtatues and bas-reliefs, 
The guſto which he took there from the ancient ſculpture, made 
him change his Bolognian manner for one more learned, but 
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leſs natural in the deſign and in the coloring. Auguſtine: fol: 
lowed Hannibal, to aſſiſt him in his undertaking of the Farneſe- 


gallery; but the brothers not rightly agreeing, the cardinal ſent 


Auguſtine to the court of the duke of Parma, in whoſe ſervice 
be died in 1602, being only 45 years of age. His moſt cele- 
brated piece of painting is that of the communion of St. Ferom, 
in Bologna: « A piece,” ſays a connoiſſeut, &“ ſo complete in all 
te its parts, that it was much to be lamented, the excellent, author, 
<« ſhould withdraw himſelf from the practice of an art, jn which 
« his abtlities were ſo very extraordinary, to follow the inferior 

« profeſſion of an engraver, Auguſtine had a natural fon, called 
Antonio, who was brought up a painter under his uncle, Han- 
nibal ; and who applied himſelf with ſo much ſucceſs tothe 
ſtudy of all the capital pieces in Rome, that it is thought. he 
would have ſurpaſſed even Hannibal himſelf, if he had lived; bus 
be died at the age of 35, in 1618. 

Mean while Hannibal continued working in the Farneſe 2 
lery at Rome; ; and after inconceivable pains and care, finiſhed 
the paintings in the perfection they are now to be ſeen. He 


| hoped that the cardinal would have rewarded him in, ſome pro- 


portion to the excellence of this work, and to the, time it took 


bim up, which was eight years; but he was diſappointed. The 


cardinal, influenced by an ignorant Spaniard his domeſtic, gave 
him but a little above 200). though it is certain, he deſerved 
more than twice as many thouſands. When the money was 
brought him, he was ſo ſurpriſed at the injuſtice done him, that 
he could not ſpeak a word to the perſon who brougbt it. This 
confirmed him in a melancholy, which his temper naturally. i in- 
clined to, and made him reſolve never more to touch his pencil; 
and chis reſolution he had undoubtedly kept, if his neceſſities had 
not compelled him to break it. It is ſaid, that his melancholy 
gained ſo much upon him, that at certain times it deprived him 
of the right uſe of his ſenſes. It did not, however, ſtop his 
amours; which at Naples, whither he, retired for the recovery 
of his health, brought a diſtegiper upon him, of which he died 
at 40 years of age. As in his life he had imitated Raphael in his 
works, ſo he ſeems to haye copied that great maſter in the cauſe 
and manner of his death. His veneration for Raphael was in- 
deed ſo great, that it was his death-bed requeſt, to be buried in 
che ſame tomb with him; which was accordingly done in the 
Pagtheon or Rotunda at Rome. There are extant ſeveral prints 

of 
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of the bleſſed Virgin, and of other ſubjects, etched by the hand of 
this, incomparable. artiſt... He is ſaid to have been a friendly, 
plain, honeſt, and open-hearted man; very, communicative to his 
ſcholars, and ſo extremely kind to them, that he generally kept; 
his money in the ſame box with his colors, where: they mighbhave 
recourſe to either, as they bad occaſion... 

While Hannibal Caracci worked at Rome, Litdevice: was: 
courted from all parts of Lombardy, i eſpecially by the clergy, to 
make pictures in their churches; and: we may judgt of his capa- 
city and facility, by the great number of pictures he made, and 
by the preference that was given him over other painters. Ini the 
midſt of theſe employments, Hannibal ſolicued bim to come and 
aſſiſt him in the Farneſe gallery; and fo earneſtly that he could 
not avoid complying with his requeſt. He; went to Rome: 

corrected ſeveral things in that gallery; painted a figure or 
two himſelf, and then returned + to Baloguay where he died, 1619, 

ed 63, 

1 Had the Caracei had no reputation of, eint own, * the merit 
of their diſciples, in, the academy Which they: founded, would 
have rendered their name illuſtrious in ſueceeding times: among 
them were Guida, Domenichino, Lanfranco, Ke, Ker 

CaniLLo, Giulio, CiSARE, and CARL' ANTONIO, theiſhns 
and diſciples of ExcoLE PROCACCINi, flouriſhed at this time. 
They were natives of Bologna, but upon ſome miſunderſtanding 
between them and the Caracci, removed to Milan, where they 
ſpent the greateſt part of their, lives, .and;ſet- up an academy of 
deſign, famous for producing many excellent painters. Of theſe 
brothers, 

CAMNILLO, the eldeſt, tboundadi in invent ion and ſpirit; but was 
a great manneriſt, and rather ſtudied, the beauty than oorrectneſs 

of his deſigns. He lived very gallantly; kept his coach, and a 
numerous retinue; and died A. D. 1628, aged So | 
Gion CRSARE was both a ſculptor and painter, and famous 
in Rome, Modena, Venice, Genoa, Bologna, and Milan, for ſe- 
veral admirahle things of his hand. He was the beſt of all the 
Pracaccini, and ſurpaſſed his brother Camillo in the truth and 
purity, of his out- lines, and in the ſtrength and holdneſs of his 
figures. He lived 78 years. 

CARL AnToN1o. was an excellent muſician, and as well 
Killed in the harmony of colors, as of ſounds ; yet not being 

able 
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able to come up to the perfections of his brothers in hiſtori- 
cal compoſitions, he applied himſelf wholly to landſcapes and 
flowers; and was much eſteemed for his performances in that 
way. 

ERcoLE, the ſon of Car“ Antonio, was a diſciple of his uncle 


Julio Ceſare, and ſo happy in imitating his manner, that he was 


ſent for to the court of the duke of Savoy, and highty honored 
and nobly rewarded by that prince, for his ſervices. He was 
beſides an admirable luteniſt; and died 80 years old, A. D. 
1670. 

Henry GoLTz1us a famons painter and engraver, was 
born in 1558, at Mulbrec in the duchy of Juliers; and learned 
his art at Haerlem, where he married. Falling into a bad ſtate 
of health, which was attended with a ſhortneſs of breath and ſpit- 
ting of blood, he reſolved to travel into Italy. His friends re- 
monſtrated againſt a man in his condition ftirring : but he an- 
ſwered, that“ he had rather die learning ſomething than live in 
& ſuch'a languiſhing ſtate.” Accordingly he paſſed through 
moſt of the chief cities of Germany, where he viſited the 
painters, and the curious; and went to Rome and Naples, where 
he ſtudied the works of the beſt maſters, and deſigned an infi- 
nite number of pieces after them. To prevent his being known, 
he paſſed for his man's ſervant ; pretending that he was main- 
tained and kept by him for his {kill in painting: and by this 
ſtratagem he came to hear what was ſaid of his works, without 
being known, which was a high pleaſure to him. His diſguiſe, 
his diverſion, the exerciſe of travelling, and the different air of 


the countries through which he travelled, had ſuch an effect 
upon his conſtitution, that he recovered his former health and 


vigor. He relapſed, however, ſome time __ and died at 
Haerlem in 1617. 

GrosEPPE D*ARPINO, commonly called Cavalier GiostP- 
PINO,' born in the kingdom of Naples, A. D. 1560, was carried 
very young to Rome, and put to ſome painters then at work 
in the Vatican, to grind their colors; but the quickneſs of his ap- 
prehenſion having ſoon made him maſter of the dements of defi gn, 
he had the fortune to grow very famous by degrees; and beſides 
the reſpect ſhewn him by pope Gregory XIII. and his ſucceſſors, 
was ſo well received by the French king Lewis XIII. that he 
made him a knight of the order of St. Michacl. He has the cha- 
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racter of a florid invention, a ready hand, and a good ſpirit in all 
his works; but yet having no ſure foundation, either in the ſtudy 
of nature, or the rules of art; he has run into a multitude of er- 
rors; and been guilty of many extravagancies. He died at 
. A. D. 1640, aged 80. 

Cavalier FRANcEScO V ANN1, born at Sienna, in the duke- 
dom of Tuſcany, A. D. 1563, was a diſciple of Arcangelo Salim- 
beni (his godfather) and afterwards of Federico Zucchero; but 
quitted their manner to follow that of Barocci; whom he imi- 
tated in his choice of religious ſubjects, as well as in his guſto 
of painting. The moſt conſiderable works of this maſter are in 
ſeveral churches of Sienna, and are much commended both for the 
beauty of their coloring, and correctneſs of their deſign. He 
died A. D. 1610, aged 47, having been knighted by pope Ge- 
ment VIII. for his famous piece, of the Fall of Simon Magus, in 
the Vatican, 

Hans RoTTENHAMER was born at Munich, the metropelis 
of Bavaria, A. D. 1564, and after he had ſtudied ſome time in 

Germany, under Donower (an ordinary painter) went to Ve- 
nice, and became a diſciple of Tintoret. He painted both in 
freſco and oil, but his talents lay chiefly in the latter, and his 
peculiar excellence was in little pieces. His invention was free 
and eaſy, his deſign indifferently correct, his attitudes genteel, 
and his coloring very agreeable. He was well eſteemed both in 
Italy and his own country, and by his profeſſion might have ac- 
quired great wealth; but he was ſo wonderfully extravagant in his 
way of living, that he conſumed it much faſter than it came in, 
and at laſt died ſo poor, that his friends were forced to make a 
purſe to bury him, A. D. 1604, aged 40. 

NichoLAs HILLIARD, a celebrated Engliſh limner, who drew 
Mary queen of Scots in water- colours, when ſhe was but 18 
years of age; wherein he ſucceeded to admiration, and gained 
general applauſe: he was both goldſmith, carver, and limner, 
to queen Elizabeth, whoſe picture he drew ſeveral times; parti- 
cularly once, when he made a whole length of her, fitting on her 
throne. The famous Donne has celebrated this painter in a 
poem, called « The Storm ;”* where he ſays, 

An hand, an eye, 
« By Hilliard drawn, is worth an hiſtory,” 

Isaac OLIVER, an Engliſh painter, who flouriſhed about the 

f C ons of queen Elizabeth's reign, He was eminent for hiſtory 


and 
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and. face painting; many piece of hh were in the poſſeſſion 
vl the late duke bf Norfolt. Asthe'was a very. good deſigner, 
his drawings were finiſhed to an extraordinory perfection; ſome 
of them being! admirable copies after Parmegiano, &c. He rer 
ceived ſome light in his art from Federico Zuchero, who came 
into England in that reign. He was very neat and curious in 
his himnings, as might be feen from ſeveral of bis hiſtory pieces 
in the queen's cloſet. He was likewiſe a very good painter in 
mile. He died between fifty and ſixty years old, in Charles I's 
'seign, and was buried in Blackfriars, where there was a monu- 
*4mefit erected to his memory, with his buſto, but ſince deſtroyed 
by the fire in t666, | 0 
le left a ſon Peter, whom be bad inſtructed in his art, and 
"who became exccedingly eminent in miniature; inſomuch that in 
portraits, he furpaſſed his father. He drew king James J. the 
princes Henry and Charles, and moſt of the court at that time. 
He lived to near ſixty, and was buried in the ſame place with his 
(father, about 1665, | 
MICHAEL. AN ETO Merton, born 1569, at Caravaggio, from 
*whence he derived his name, was at firſt (like his countryman 
Pelydore) no better than a day-labourer, till having ſeen ſome 
Painters at work upon a brick wall which he had prepared for 
them, he was ſo charmed with their art, that he immediately ad- 
Jreſled hiniſelf to the ſtudy of it; and in a few years made ſo 
canſiderable a progreſs, that in Venice, Rome, and ſeveral other 
Parts of Italy, he was cried up, and admired by all the young 
men, as the author of a new ſtyle of painting. Upon his firſt 
coming to Rome, his neceſſities compelled him to paint flowers 
and fruit under gavalier Cigſeppino; but being ſoon weary of 
That ſubjeEt, aud returning to his former practice of hiſtories, 
with figures drawn to the middle only; he made uſe of a method, 
quite different from the conduct of Gigſeppino, and running into 
the contrary extreme, followed the life as much too cloſe, as the 
other deviated from it. He affected a way peculiar to him- 
felt, of deep and dark ſhadows, to give his pieces the greater 
1T#Tievo, and deſpiſing all other help but what he received from 
nature alone, (whom be took with all her faults, and copied 
without judgment or diſcretion) his invention became ſo poor, 
that he could never draw any thing without his model before his 
| | eyes; 
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eyes; and therefore underſtood but little, either of deſign or de- 
corum, in his compoſitions. He had, indeed, an admirable color- 
ing, and great ſtrength in all his works; but thoſe pictures 
which he made in imitation of the manner of Giorgione, were his 
beſt, becauſe they were more mel low, and have nothing of that 
blackneſs in them, in which he afterwards delighted. He was 
as ſingular in his temper, as in his guſto of painting; full of de- 
traction, and ſo ſtrangely contentious, that his peneil was no 
ſooner out of his hand, but his ſword was in it. Rome he had 
made too hot for him, by killing one of his friends, in a diſpute at 
tennis. And it was believed, his voyage to Malta was taken 
with no other view, but to get himſelf knighted, by the grand 
maſter, that he might be qualified to fight cavalier Gioſepprins, 
who had refuſed his challenge, becauſe he was a knight, and would 
not (he ſaid) draw a ſword againſt his inferior. But in his re- 
turn home, with the pope's pardon in his pocket, a fever put an 
end to the quarrel and his life, in 1609, aged 40. 

FiLiypo D'ANGELI was a Roman, born about this time; 
but called NAPOLITANO, becauſe his father carried him to Na- 
ples, when he was very young, At his return to Rome, he ap- 
plied himſelf to the antiquities; but unhappily left that ſtudy 
too ſoon, and followed the manner of his cotemporary M. Angelo 
da Caravaggio. He practiſed for the moſt part in battles and 
landſcapes, with figures finely touched ; was every where well 
eltcemed for his works, and employed by ſeveral princes, in many 
of the churches and palaces at Rome, Naples, and Venice ; at 
the laſt of which places he died, aged 40. 

BrEuGEL. There were three painters named BrEvGEL, 
viz. Peter the father, and his two ſons, Peter and Fohn : Breu- 
gel the father, commonly called old Breugel, was born at a vil- 
lage of the ſame name, near Breda, He was firſt the pu- 
pil of Peter Cock, whole daughter he married, and afterwards 
ſtudied under Ferom Cock of Bolduc. It was his common cuſ- 
tom to dreſs like a countryman, that he might have better acceſs 
to the country people, and join with them in their frolics at their 
feaſts and marriages. By theſe means, he acquired a perfect 
knowledge of their manners and geſtures, of which he made excel- 
lent uſe in his pictures. He travelled to France and Italy, where 
his employed himſelf upon every thing that came in his way. 
In all his works he took nature for his guide, He ſtudied land- 
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ſeapes a long time on the mountains of Tyrol. His chearful 
and humorous turn of mind diſplayed itſelf in all his pictures, 
which generally conſiſted of marches of armies, ſports and di- 
verſions, country dances and marriages. At his retutn from 
Italy, he ſettled at Antwerp. In 1551, he married at Bruſſels 
the daughter of Peter Cock. In his laſt illneſs he cauſed his 
wife to gather all his immodeſt pictures and drawings, and burn 
them before his face. He dicd at Antwerp. 
BREUGEL (JoHN) the ſon of PETER, was born at Breugel 
about 1569. Two Flemiſh authors give different accounts of his 
education: one aſſures us that he was educated by the widow of 
Peter Cock, commonly called Peter Van Aalft, his uncle by 
his mother, with whom he learned to paint in minature, and 
that afterwards he ſtudied painting in oil with one Peter Goekint, 
avhoſe fine cabinet ſerved him at once inſtead of a ſchool and 
a maſter. The other author, who often contradicts the former, 
aſſerts, that John Breugel learned the firſt principles of his art 
under the tuition of his father ; but the difference obſervable 


in their manners renders this very imprebable.. However it be, 


John Breugel applied himſelf to painting flowers and fruits with 
great care and wonderful ſagacity; he afterwards had great. ſuc- 


reſs in drawing landicapes, and fea views ſet off with fſinall 
figures. He did not, however, neglect his turn for flowers 


and fruits, of which he made excellent uſe in embelliſhing his 
other works. He lived long at Cologn, and acquired a reputation 
which will laſt to the lateſt poſterity. He made a journey to 
Italy, where his reputation had got before him; and his fine land- 


ſcapes, adorned with ſmall figures, ſuperior to thoſe of his fa- 


ther, gave very great ſatisfaction. He had the name of FLu- 
'WEELEN, from his affecting to wear velvet cloaths, If we may 
judge by the great number of pictures he left, he muſt have been 
exceedingly active and laborious ; and his pieces, as they are 
all highly finiſhed, muſt have taken up much of his, time. He 


did not fatisfy bimſelf with embelliſhing his own works only, 


but was very uſeful in this reſpect to his friends. Even Rubens 
made uſe of Breugel's hand in the landſcape part of ſeveral of his 


\ {inal pictures, ſuch as the /ertumnus and Pomona, His draw- 
ings are ſo perfect, that no one, it is ſaid, has yet been able to 

copy them. He died in 1625 ; it is remarkable, that he never 
dad a pupil. 
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Abu ELSHEIMER, born at Franckfort upon the Mayng, 
A.D. 1574, was at firſt a diſciple of Philip Uffenbach, a Ger- 
man; but an ardent defire of improvement carrying him to 
Rome, he ſoon became an excellent artiſt in landſcapes, hiſtories, 
and night-pieces, with little figures. His works are very few; 
and for the incredible pains and labor which he beſtowed upon 
them, valued at ſuch prodigious rates, that they are hardly any 
where to be found, but in the cabinets of princes, He was a 
perſon by nature inclined to melancholy, and through continued 
ſtudy and thoughtfulneſs, ſo far ſettled in that unhappy temper, 
that neglecting his own domeſtic concerns, debts came thick 
upon him, and impriſonment. followed; which ſtruck ſuch a 
damp upon his ſpirits, that though he was ſoon releaſed, he did 
not long ſurvive it, but died 10 10, or thereabout, aged 36. 

Gu1Do Ren1, an Italian painter, was born at Bologna in 1575, 

and learned the rudiments of painting under Denis Calvert, a 
Flemiſh maſter, who taught in that city, and had a good repu- 
tation. But, the academy of the Caracci beginning to be talked 
of, Guido left his maſter, and entered himſelf of that ſchool. He 
chiefly imitated Ludovico Caracci, yet always retained ſomething 
of Calvert's manner. He made the ſame uſe of Albert Durer, as 
Virgil did of old Ennius, borrowed what he pleaſed from him, 
and made it his on; that is, he accommodated what was good 
in Albert to his own manner. This he executed with ſo much 
gracefulneſs and beauty, that he alone got more money and more 
reputation in his time than his own maſters, and all the ſcholars 
of the Caracci, though they were of greater capacity than him- 
ſelf. He was charmed with Raphael's pictures; yet his own 
heads are not at all inferior to RaphaePs. Adichas! Angelo, 

moved probably with envy, is faid to have ſpoken very con- 
temptuouſly of his pictures; and his inſolent expreſſions might 
have had ill conſequences, had not Guido prudently avoided diſ- 
puting with a man of his impetuous temper. Guide acquired 
ſome ſkill alfo in muſic, by the inſtruction of his father, who was 
an eminent profeſſor of that art. 

Great were the honors this painter received from Paul V. 
from all the cardinals and princes of Italy, from Lewis XIII. of 
France, Philip XIV. of Spain, and from Udiſſaus king of Po- 
land and Sweden, who, beſides a noble reward, made him a com- 


pliment, in a letter under his own hand, for an Eurapa he had 
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ſent him. He was extremely handſome. and gtacrful in his per- 
ſon; and fo beautiful in his younger days, that his maſtet Cu- 
davico, in painting his angels, took him for his model. Nor 
was he an angel only in his looks, if we believe what Gioſeppino 
told the pope, when he aſked his opinion of Guides perfor- 
mances in the Capella Quirinale, « Our pictures,“ ſaid he, © are 
« the works of men's hands, but theſe are made by hands di- 
& vine,” In his behaviour he was modeſt, gentle, and very 
obliging; lived in great ſplendor both at Bologna and Rome; 
and was only unhappy in his immoderate love of gaming. Lo 
this in his latter days he abandoned himſelf ſo entirely, that all 
the money he could get by his pencil, or borrow upon intereſt, 
was too little to ſupply his loſſes: and he was at laſt reduced 
to ſo poor and mean a condition, that the conſideration of his 
preſent circumſtances, together with reflections on his former 
reputation and high manner of living, brought a languiſhing diſ- 
temper. on him, of which he died in 1642. His chief pictures 
are in the cabinets of the great. The moſt celebrated of his 
pieces is that, which he painted in concurrence with Domenichi- 
no, in the church of St. Gregory. There are ſeveral deſigns of 
this great maſter in print, etched by himſelf. 
Marcello PROVENZALE, of Cento, born A. D. 1575, was a 
man of ſingular probity and virtue, very regular in the conduct 
of his life, an able painter, and in Moſaic works ſuperior to all 
mankind, He was a diſciple of Paulo Roſſettt, and his co-adju- 
tor in thoſe noble performances, in St. Peter's church, in Rome. 
He refitted the famous ſhip, made by Giotto, and added to it 
ſeyeral curious figures of his own. He reſtored alſo ſome of the 
ancient Aeſaies (broken and almoſt ruined by time) to their 
primitive beauty. But nothing got him a greater name than bis 
portrait of pope Paul V. in the Palazzo Borgheſe; a piece 
wrought with ſuch exquiſite art and judgment, that though it 
was compoled of innumerable bits of ſtone, the pencil, even of 
Titian, hardly ever carried any thing to a higher point of per- 
fection. He died at Rome, A. D. 1639, aged 64, of diſcontent, 
it was feared, to find himſelf ſo poorly rewarded, in his life time, 
for thoſe glorious works, which he foreſaw would be ineſtimable 
after his deceaſe. | 
G10. BArTIsTA VIOL A, a Bologneſe, born A. D. 1576, 
was a diſciple of Hannibal Curacci, by whoſe aſſiſtauce he ar- 
* | N rived 


rived to an excellent manner in landſcape-painting, which he 
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chiefly, ſtudied, and for which he was well efteemed in Rome, 


and ſeveral other parts of Italy. 


But pope Gregory XV. having 


made him keeper of his palace, and given him a penſton of 509 
crowns, per annum, to reward him for the ſervices which he had 
done for him when he was Cardinal, he quitted his pencil, and 
practiſing muſic only, (herein he alſo excelled) died ſoon after, 
A. D. 1622. aged 46. 

SIX PETER Paul RuBENns, the prince of the Flemiſh pain- 
ters, was barn in 1577 at Cologne: whither his father John 
Rubens, counſellor in the ſenate of Antwerp, had been driven by 
the civil wars. His excellent genius, and the care that was 
taken in his education, made every thing ealy to him; but he had 
not reſolved upon any profeſſion when his father died; and, the 
troubles in the Netherlands abating, his family returned to Ant- 
werp. He continued his ſtudies there in the belles lettres, and at 
his leiſure hours diverted himſelf with deſigning. His mother, 
perceiving in him an inclination. to this art, permitted him to 
place himſelf under Adam Van Mort firſt, and Otho Veniur 
after; both which maſters he preſently equalled, He only wanted 
to improve his talent by travelling, and for this purpoſe went 


to Venice; where, in the ſchool of .7it:an, he perfected his 
knowledad. of the principles of coloring. Afterwards he went” 
to Mantua, and ſtudied the works of Julio Romano; and thence" 
to Rome, where with the ſame care he applied himſelf to the con- 
templation of the antique, the paintings of Raphael, and every 
thing that might contribute to finiſh him in his art. 
agreeable to his taſte, he made his own, either by copying, © 
making reflections upon it ; and he generally accompanied — 
reflections with deſigns, drawn with a light ſtroke of his pen. 
He had been ſeven years in Italy, when, receiving advice that 
his mother was ill, he took poſt, and returned to Antwerp: bat 
ſhe died before his arrival. Soon after he married; but; loſing 
his wife at the end of four years, he left 1 ſome time, 


What dy” 


and endeavored to divert his ſorrow by a journey to Holland; 


value. 


him very much in his figures of women. 
ſpread over Europe, Mary of Medicis, wife of Henty IV. ok 


France, invited him to Paris; whither he went, and painted the“ 
Luxemburg gallery. 


where he viſited Huntorſt at Utrecht, for whom he had a great 


Hz married a ſecond wife, who was a beauty, and helped 1 
His reputation being 


Here the duke of Buckingham became 
acquainted 
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acquainted with him, and was fo taken with his ſolid and pene- 
trating parts, as well as his ſkil-in his profeſſion, that he is ſaid to 
have recommended him to the infanta Iſabella, who ſent him her 
ambaſſador into England, to negotiate a peace with Charles 1. 
in 1630. He concluded the treaty, and painted the Banquet- 
ting-houſe; for which the king paid him a large ſum of 
money, and knighted him, He was an intimate friend to the 
duke of Buckingham; and he fold the duke as many pictures, 
ſtatues, medals, and antiques, as came to 10,0001. He returned 
to Spain, where he was magnificently rewarded by Philip IV. for 
the ſervices he had done him. Going ſoon after to Flanders, he 
had the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate conferred on him; but did not 
leave off his profeſſion. He died in 1640, leaving vaſt riches 
behind him to his children; of whom Albert, the eldeſt, ſucceeded 
him in the office of ſecretary of ſtate in Flanders. 

But beſides his talent in painting, and his admirable ſkill in 
architecture, which diſplays itſelf in the ſeveral churches and 
palaces built after his deſigns at Genoa, he was a perſon poſleſſed 
of all the ornaments and advantages that can render a man valu- 
able: was univerſally learned, ſpoke ſeveral languages perfectly, 
was well read in hiſtory, and withal an excellent ſtateſman, His 


uſual abode was at Antwerp; where he built a ſpacious apart- 


ment, in imitation of the Rotunda at Rome, for a noble collec- 
tion of pictures, which he had purchaſed in Italy; and ſome of 
which, as we have obſerved, he fold to the duke of Buckingham 
He lived in the higheſt eſteem, reputation, and grandeur imagin- 


able; was as great a patron, as maſter, of his art; and fo 


much admired all over Europe for his many ſingular endowments, 
that no ftranger of any quality could paſs through the Low- 
Countries, without ſeeing a man of whom they had heard fo 


much. 


His ſchool was full of admirable difciples, among whom Far 


| Dyke beſt comprehended the rules and maxims of his maſter. 


Hor aTro GENTILESCHT, an Italian painter, was born at Piſa 
in 1563. After having made himſelf famous at Florence, Rome, 
Genoa, and other parts of Italy, he removed to Savoy; from 
whence he went to France, and at laſt, upon the invitation of 


Charles I. came over to England. He was well received by that 
king, who appointed him lodgings in his court, together with a 


conliderable ſalary ; and employed him in his palace at Greenwich, 


and other public places. The moſt remarkable of his perform- 


ances 
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ances in England, were the ceilings of Greenwich and Vork- 

houſe. He did alſo a Madona, a Magdalen, and Lot with his 

two daughters, for king Charles; all which he performed admir- 

ably well. After the death of the king, when his collection of 
pictures were expoſed to ſale, nine pictures of Gentileſchi were 
fold for 6ool. and are now ſaid to be the ornaments of the hall 
in Marlborough-houle. His moſt eſteemed piece abroad, was 
the portico of cardinal Bentivaglio's palace at Rome. He made 
ſeveral attempts in face- painting, but with little ſucceſs; his talent 
lying altogether in hiſtories, with figures as big as the life. He 
was much in favor with the duke of Buckingham, and many 
others of the nobility. After 12 years continuance in England, 
he died here, at 84 years of age, and was buried in the queen's 
chapel at Somerſet-houſe, His print is among the heads of Van- 
dyke, he having been drawn by that great maſter, 

He left behind him a daughter, Artemiſia Gentileſchi, who was 
but little inferior to her father in hiſtory-painting, and excelled 
him in portraits. She lived the greateſt part of her time at Na- 
ples in much ſplendor ; and was as famous all over Europe for her 
gallantry as for her painting. She drew many hiſtory-pieces as 
big as the life; among which, the moſt celebrated was that of 
David with the head of Goliath in his hand. She drew alſo the 
portraits of ſome of the royal family, and many of the nobility 
of Kngland. 

FRANCIS ALBANI, was born in Bologna, March 17, 1578, 
His father was a filk merchant, and intended to bring up his 
ſon to that buſineſs ; but Abani having a ftrong inclination to 
painting, when his father died, devoted himſelf to that art, though 
then but twelve years of age. He firſt ſtudied under Denis 
Calvert ; Guido Reni being at the fame time under this maſter, 
with whom Albani contracted a great friendſhip, Calvert drew 
but one profile for Albani, and aſtetwards left him entirely to the 
cate of Guido; under whom he made great improvement, his 
fellow-diſciple inſtructing him with the utmoſt humanity and 
good humor, | He followed Guido to the ſchool of the Caracct, 
but afterwards their friendſhip began to cool: owing perhaps to 
the pride of Albani, who could not bear to ſee Guido ſurpaſs him, 
or to the jealouſy of Guido at finding Abani make fo ſwift a pro- 

greſs. They certainly endeavored to eclipſe one another; for 
when Guido had ſet up a beautiful altar- piece, Abanui would oppoſe 
5 to 
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to it ſome fine picture of his: thus did they behave ſor fome 
time, and yet ſpake of each other with the higheſt eſteem. A 
boni, after having greatly improved himſelf under the Garaces, 
went to Rome, where be continued many years, and married, but 
his wife dying in childbed, at the carneſt requeſt of his relations, 
he returned to Bologna, where he married again. His ſecond wiſe 
(Doralice) was well deſcended, but had little fortune; hich he 
perfectly diſregarded, ſo ſtrongly was he »captivated with her 
beauty and good ſenſe. Albani, beſides the ſatis faction of poſſeſs- 
ing an accompliſhed wife, reaped likewiſe the advantage of a moſt 
beautiful model. His wife anſwered this purpoſe admirably welt 
for beſides her youth, and beauty, he diſcovered-in her ſo much 
modeſty, and graces, that it was impoſſible for him to meet with 
a more finiſhed woman. She afterwards brought him ſeveral 
boys, ſo that ſhe and her children were the originals of his moſt 
agreeable and graceful compoſitions. | Doralice took a pleaſure in 
ſetting the children in different attitudes, holding them naked, 
and ſometimes ſuſpended by ſtrings, when Albani would draw 
them. From them too, the famous ſculptors Flantings and Algarai, 
modelled their Cupids. 

ban was well verſed in ſome branches of polite literature, but 
did not underſtand Latin, much to his regret; he endeavored to 
ſupply this defe&@ by carefully peruſing tranſlations. He excelled 
in all parts of painting, but was particularly admired for his ſmall 
pieces, though he himſelf was much diſſatisfied that his large 
pieces, many of which he painted for altars, were not equally ap- 
plauded. He delighted much in drawing the fair ſex, whom he 
has repreſented with wonderful beauty; but bas been reckoned 
not fo happy in his imitation of men. 

Albam was of a happy temper and diſpoſition, his paintings, 
and deſigns, breathing nothing but content and joy: happy 
in a force of mind that conquered every uneaſineſs, his poetical 
pencil carried him through the moſt agreeable rb to Paphos 
and Citherea. 

He died the 4th of October, 1660, to the great . ann of all 
his friends and the whole city of Bologna. 

He was very famous in his life-time; and had been viſited bythe: 
greateſt painters : ſeveral princes honored him with letters, and 
amoioft the/teft king Charles I. who — — to England, by a 
lenet ſigned wit bis own hand. 491 en une 
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5 FRAUCcIis SN VERS, born at Antwerpß A. D. 157%, was 
bred up under Henry Jar Balem, his countryman; but owed 
maſt of his improvement to his ſtudies in Italy. He painted 
all ſorts of wild beaſts and other animals, huntings, fiſh, fruit, &e, 
in: great perfection: was often employed by the King of Spain 
and ſeveral _ rann —— nes 1 commeuded fot 
nis works. 5 
— Jeſeended yy an banden nie and 
born in Bologna, 1381. He was at firſt a diſciple of Caluert, the 
Fleming: but ſoon qui tted his ſchool for a much better of the 
Caracci's, being inſtructed at Bologna by Ludovica, and at 
Rome by Hannibal, Who bad ſo great a value for him, that he 
took him to his aſſiſtance in the Farneſe gallery. He was: ſa: 
extremely laborious and ſlo in his productions, that his fellow- 
diſciples looked upon him as 2 — that loſt bis time. IL bey 
were wont to call him & the ox; and ſaid (he labored as if he 
« was at plow. But Hannibal Caracei, who knew him bettet 
told them that,,*.this ox, by dint of labor, Would in time make 
< tus ground ſo fruitful, that painting. itſelt would be fed by 
« what it produced:“ a prophecy, which Damenichins lived to 
fulfil ; far though he was not, properly ſpeaking, a genius, yet, 
by the goodneſs of his ſenſe, and the ſolidity of his reflections, 
he attained to ſuch a maſtery in his art, and that there | are 
many excellent things in his pictures. He applied bimſelf to 
his work with much ſtudy and thought, and never offered to 
touch his pencil, till he found a kind of enthuſiaſm or iuſpiration 
upon him. His talent lay principally in the correctneis of his k 
ſtyle, : and in expreſſing the paſſions and affections of the mind. 
In theſe he was fo admirably judicious, that Nichotas, Pouſſin, 
the French painter, uſed to ſay, his **, communion of St. Jerem, 
and Kapbael's celebrated piece of «the Transfiguration,”, werg 
the two beſt pictures in Rome. 
He was made the chief architect of the apoſtolical palace by 
pope Gregory XV. for his great ſkill in that art. He was, like- 
wiſe well verſed in the theory of muſic, but not ſucceſsful in the 
practice. He loved ſolitude z and as he went along the ſtreets, 
he took notice of che actions of private perſons he met, and 
often deſigned ſomething in his, pocket-book. He | was of a 
mild temper and obliging carriage, yet had the misfortune to find 
enemies in all places wherever he came. At Naples particu- 
N part 2. larly 
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larly, he was fo ill treated by thoſe of his own'profeſiory, that 
having agreed among themſelves to diſparage all his works, they 
would hardly allow him to be a tolerable maſter : and they were 
not content with having frightened him for ſome time from that 
city, but afterwards, upon his return thither, never left perſecut« 
ing him, till, by their tricks and contrivances they had quite 
wearied him out of his life. He died in 1641, not without ye 
| een of poiſon. 

"''GroSEPPERIBERA, a native of Valencia, in Spain, eme 
known by the name of SPAGNOLETTO, was an artiſt perfect in 
deſign, and famous for the excellent manner of coloring, which 
he had learned from Michael Angels da 'Carravaggio: He com- 
poſed very often half- figures only, and (like his maſter) was 
wondetfully ſtrict in following the life; but as ill-natured in 
the choice of his ſubjects, as in his behaviour to poor DoE 
vrchrwvO; affecting generally ſomething very terrible and 
frightful in his pieces, ſuch as Prometheus with the vulture 
feeding upon his liver, Cato Uticenfis weltering in his own 
blood, St. Bartholomew with the ſkin flayed off his body, 
&c. But, however, in all his works, nature was imitated with 
ſo much art and judgment, that a certain lady, big with child, 
having caſt her eyes upon an Ixion, whom he had repreſented 
in torture upon the wheel, received ſuch an impreſſion from it, 
that ſhe brought forth an infant, with fingers diſtorted, juſt like 
thoſe in the picture. His uſual abode was at Naples, where he 
lived very ſplendidly, being much in favor with the viceroy, his 
eountryman: and in great reputation for his works in painting, 
and for ſeveral prints etched with his own hand. 

"GIOVANNI LANFRANCO, was born at Parma, on the ſame day 
with Domenichino, in 1581. His parents, being poor, carried 
him to Placenza, into the ſervice of the count Horatis Scottr. 
While he was there, he was always drawing with coal upon the 
walls, paper being too ſmall for him to ſcrawl his ideat on. The 
count, obſerving his diſpoſition, put him to Auguſtine Caracci; 
after whoſe death he went to Rome, and ſtudicd under Hannibal, 
who ſet him to work in the church of St. Jago, and found him 
capable of being truſted with the execution of his deſigns: in 
which Lanfranco has left it a doubt whether the work be his or 
his maſter's. His genius lay to painting in freſco, in ſpacious 
places; as we may ſee in bis grand performances, eſpecially the 
cupola 
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eupola of St. Andrea de Laval, wherein he has ſucceeded much 
better than in pieces of a leſſer ſize, The guſto of his deſign 
he took from Hannibal Caracci; as long as he lived under 
the diſcipline of that illuſtrious maſter, he was always, cor- 
rect; but, after his maſter's death, he gave a looſe to the impe- 
tuoſity of his genius, without minding the rules of art. Lan- 
franco painted the hiſtory of St. Peter for pope, Urban VIII. 
which was engraved by Pietro Santi. He did other things in 
St. Peter's church, and pleaſed the pope ſo much that he * 
ed him. 

Lanfranco w was happy in his family: his wife, who was * 
handſome, brought him ſeveral children ; who, being grown up, 
and delighting in poetry and mulic, made a ſort of Parnaſſus in 
his houſe. His eldeſt daughter ſang finely, and played well on 
ſeveral inſtruments. - He died in 1647, aged 66. , 

Laufranco's works came from a vein, quite oppoſite to thoſs 
of Domenichino: the latter made himſelf a painter in ſpite of 
Minerva; the former was born with a happy genius. Domeni= | 
china invented with pain, and afcerwards digeſted his compo- 
ſitions with judgment: Lanfranco left all to his genius, tha 
ſource whence flawed all his productions. Domenichins ſtudied 
to expreſs the particular paſſions; Lanfranco contented himſelf 
with a general expreſſion, and followed Hannibal 's guſto of de- 
ſigning. Domenichino, whoſe ſtudies were. always guided by 
reaſon, increaſed his capacity to his death; Lanfra:::9, who was 
ſupported by an exterior practice of Hannibal's manner, dimi- 
niſhed his every day after the death of his maſter. Domenichins 
executed his works with a ſlow and heavy hand; Lanfranco's 
hand was ready and light. To cloſe all, it is hard to find two 
pupils, born under the ſame planet, and bred up in the ſame ſchool, 
more oppolite. one to another, and of ſo contrary tempers; yet 
this oppohtion does not hinder, but that they are both to be * 
mired for their beſt productions. 

Sisro BADALOCCH1, his fellow-diſciple, was of Parma FA 
and by the inſtructions of the Caracci, at Rome. became one of 
the beſt deſigners of their ſchool. He bad alſo many other 
commendable qualities, and particularly facility, but wanted di- 
ligence. He joined with his, eountryman Lanfranco, in etching 
the hiſtories of che Bible, after the paintings of Raphael, in the 
Vatican; which they dedicated to Hannibal, their maſter. He 


practiſed moſtly at Bologna, where he died young. 
N 2 | SIMON 
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SON, Vouzr, à French painter, very celebrated in bis 
day, was born. at Paris in 18823 and bred up under his father, 
who was a painter alſo. He was in fuch repute, at twenty years 
of age, that Monſ. de Sancy, going ambaſſador: to Conſtanti- 
nople, took him as his painter. There he drew the picture of 
the grand ſignior ; by ſtrength of memory only, and from 
a wie of him at the ambaſſador's audience, yet it was extremely 
like. From thence he went to Venice; and afterwards ſettling 
in Rome, became fo eminent that, beſides. the favors he re- 
ceived ftom pope Urban VIII, and the cardinal his nephew, be 
ns choſen prince of the Roman academy of St. Luke; He 
ſtayed four teen years in Italy; in 1627, Lewis XIII, who had 
allowed bim à penſion while he was abroad, ſent for him home 
to work in his palaces. He practiſed both in portraits and hifto- 
ries; furniſhed ſome of the apartments of the Louvre, the palaces 


of Luxrmburg and St. Cermains, the galleries of cardinal Riche- 


lies and other public places, with his works. His greateſt per · 
tection was. his agreeable. coloring, and his briſk and lively pencil; 


other wiſe he was but very indifferently qualified.” He, bad no 


genius for grand compoſitions, was unhappy in his invention, 
unacquainted with the rules of perſpective, and underſtood but 


little of the union of colors, or the doctrine of lights and) ſha- 


dows. Nevercheleſs, France is indebted to him, tor deſtroying 


the inſipid and barbarous manner that then reigned, and for be- 
Zinning, to introduce a good gout. The novelty of Vouet's 


manner, and the kind reception he to gave all who came to him, 
made the French painters, his contemporaries, fall into it; and 


brought him diſciples from all parts. Moſt of the ſucceeding 
painters, who were famous, were bred up under him; as Le Brun, 


- 


Perrier, Mignard, Le Sueur, Dorigny, Du Freſnoy, and others, 
whom be employed as afliftants ; for it would be wonderful 
to. reflect, what a prodigious number of pictures he eompleted, if 


it was not remembered, that he had many diſciples, whom he 
trained to his manner, and who executed his deſigns. He had the 
honor alſo, to inſtruct the king himſelf in the art of deſigning. 


He died, rather worn out with labor than years, in 1641, 


aged 59. Doriguy, who was his ſon-in-law, as well as his 


pupil, engraved the greater part of his works. He had a bro- 
ther, whoſe name was Aubin Jauet, who painted after his man- 
ner, and was a ehe performer. 

Davis 
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Davio Trwikks, a Flemiſh painter, was born at Antwerp, 
in 1582, and received the firſt rudiments of his art from the fa- 
mous Rubens, who conſidered him, at length, as his moſt deſerv- 
ing ſcholar. On leaving Rubens, he began to be much employed 
and, in a little time, went to Italy. At Rome he fixed himſelf with 
Ham Elſbeimer, who was then in great vogue; of whoſe man- 
ner he became a thorough maſter, without neglecting at the 
fame time the ſtudy of other great maſters, and endeavoring to 
penetrate into the deepeſt myſteries of their practice. An abode 
of ten years in Italy enabled him to become one of the firſt in 
his ſtyle of painting; and a happy union of the ſchools of Rubens 
and Elſbe imer formed in him a manner as agreeable as diverting. 
When Tenzers returned to his own country; he entirely employ- 
ed himſelf in painting ſmall pictures, filled with figures of per- 
ſons drinking, chemiſts, fairs, and merry makings, with a num- 
ber of countrymen and women. He ſpread ſo much taſte and 
truth through his pictures, that nature hardly produced a juſter 
effet, The demand for them was univerſal ; and even his maſ- 
ter Rubens thought them an ornament to his cabinet, which 
was as high a compliment as could be paid them. Teniers drew 
his own character in his pictures, and in all his ſubjects every 
thing tends to joy and pleaſure. He was always employed in 
copying after nature, whatſoever prefented itfelf z and he accuſ- 
tomed his two ſons to follow his example, and to paint nothing 
but from that infallible model, by which means they both became 
excellent painters. Theſe are the only diſciples we know of Da- 
vid Teniers the elder, who died at Antwerp in 1649, aged 67. 
David Teniers, his fon, was born at Antwerp in 1610, and 
was nick- named“ The Ape of Painting ;”” for there was no 
manner of painting but what he imitated ſo exactly, as to de- 
ceive even the niceſt judges. He improved greatly on the 
talents and merit of his father, and his reputation introduced 
him to the favor of the great. The archduke Leopold William. 
made him gentleman of his bed- chamber; and all the pictures 
of his gallery were copied by Teniers, and engraved by his di- 
rection. Teniers took a voyage to England, to buy ſeveral 
pictures of the great Italian maſters for count Fuenſaldegna, 
who, on his return, heaped favors on him. Don Fohn of 
Auſtria, and the king of Spain, ſet ſo great a value on his pic- 
tures, that they built a gallery on purpoſe for them. Prince 
M illiam of Orange honored him with his friendſhip ; Rubens 
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eſteemed his works, and aſſiſted him with his advice. His prin- 
cipal talent was landſcape, adorned with ſmall figures. He 
painted men drinking and ſmoaking, chemiſts, elaboratories, 
country fairs, and the like: his (mall figures are ſuperior to his 
large ones. The diſtinction between the works of the father 
and the ſon js, that in the ſon's you diſcover a, finer touch and 
a freſher. pencil, a greater choice of attitudes, and a better 
diſpoſition of figures. The father retained ſomething of the 
— of Italy in his coloring, which was ſtronger than the ſon's, 

his pictures have leſs harmony and union: beſides, the ſon 
— to put at the bottom of his pictures, © David Tenters, 
junior.“ He died at Antwerp in 1794, aged 84, 

His brother Abraham was a good painter; equal, if not ſus 
n to his father and brother in expreſſion of character, and 
knowledge of the chiaro- obſcuro, though inferior in the ſpright- 
lineſs of his touch, and the lightneſs of bis pencil. 5 
PETER VAN, LAER, commonly called Bampoccio, (on ac- 
count of his diſagreeable figure, with long legs, a ſhort body, 
and his head ſunk down on his {houlders) was born in the city 
of Haerlem, A. D. 1584: and after he had laid a good founda- 
tian in drawing and perſpective at home, went to France, and 
from thence to Rome; where by earneſt application to ſtudy, 
for ſixteen years together, he arrived to great perfection in 
hiſtories, land(capes, ,/grottos, huntings, &c. with little fi- 
gures, and animals. He had an admirable guſto in coloring, 
was very. judicious in the ordering of his pieces, nicely juſt in 
his proportions z and only to be blamed for affecting to repreſent 
nature in her worſt dreſs, and following the life too cloſe, in 
moſt of his. compoſitions, He returned to Amſterdam, A. D. 
1639: and after a ſhort ſtay there, ſpent the remainder of his 
days with his brother, a noted ſchoolmaſter, in Haerlem. He 
Was a perſon very ſerious and contemplative in his humor; took 
pleaſure in nothing but Fainting and Muſic : and by indulging, 
himſelf too much in a melancholy retirement, is ſaid to have 
ſhortened his Life, A. D. 1644, aged 60. | 

. Domenico FRETTI, an eminent painter, was born at hows 
in 1589, and educated under Ludovico Civoli, a famous Flo- 
rentine painter. As ſoon as he quitted the ſchool of Civali, 
be went to Mantua; where the paintings of Fulio Romano af- 
forded, him the means of becoming a great painter. From them 
be took his coloring, the boldneſs of his characters, and a beau- 
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tiful manner of thinking: and it were to be wiſhed,” that He ad 
copied the correctneſs of that maſter. Cardinal Fvrdinund on- 
zaga afterwards duke of Mantua, diſcovered the merit bf Fotti, 
retained him at his court, furniſhed him with means of continu- 
ing his ſtudies, and at Taft employed hitn in adoring his palace. 
Ferti painted with great force, but ſometimes too darkly; was 
delicate in his thoughts ; ; had a grandeur of expteffion; And a 
mellowneſs'of pencil, that reliſhed with the connoiſfeufs. His 
pictures are ſcarce, and much ſought after. He painted very 
little for churches. Going to Venice, he abandoned Hitnſelf tb 
diforderly Eourſes, which, breaking his conſtitution, pitt ah end 
to his life in its very prime; for he was only in his'35th year. 
The duke of Mantua regretted him exceedingly, and fent fot his 
father and fiſter, whom he took Care of aftet wards. The fifter 
painted well: She became a nun, and ex_rciſed her talent in the 
convent, which ſhe adorned with ſeveral of het works. Other 
religious houſes in Mantua were alſo decorated with ber n 
ings. 

Cornxerivs Pati ale wow! vorn at Utrecht, Ar D. r599, 
was a diſciple of Abraham Blozmaert, and afterwards,” for a long“ 
time, a ſtudent in Rome and Florence. His talent lay alto- 
gether in (mall figures, naked boys, landſeapes, ruins,” &c. 
which he expreſſed with a pencil very agreeable,” as to the color- 
ing part: but generally attended with a little ſtiffneſs, the (almoſt 
infeparable) companion of much labor and neatnefs. However, 
Rubens was fo well pleaſed with his pictures, that he defired San- 
drart to buy ſome of them for him. He came over into England, 
A. D. 1637; and after he had continued here fout years, and 
been handſomel y rewarded by King Charles I. for ſeveral piec*s, 
which he wrought for him, returned into his own country, and 
died A. D. 166), aged 77. 

CAVALIER Gro. FRANCE SCO BARBIERI DA CRN ro, com- 
monly called Guerchino, (becauſe of a caſt in one of his eyes) 
was born near Bologna, A. D. 1690, and bred up under Bene. 
detto Gennar! his country-man : by whoſe inſtructions, and nis 
own excellent genius, he ſoon learned to deſign gracefully, and 
with correctneſs; and by convetſing afterwards with the works 
of Michael Angelo da Caravaggio, and the Caracer, became 
an admirable coloriſt, and beſides, very famous for his happy. 


invention, and freedom of pencil ; and for the ſtrengeh, relerd 
and 
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and becoming boldneſs of his figures. He began in the declenſion 


of his age, to alter his ſtyle ot painting; and to pleaſe the un- 
thinking multitude, rather than himſelſ, took up another manner, 
more gay, neat, and plrafant;- but by no means fo grand and ſo 
natural as his former guſto. He was ſent for to Rome, by pope 
Gregory XV. and after two years ſpent there, with univerſal ap- 
plauſe, returned home; and could not be drawn from thence, by 
the moſt powerful invitations either of the king of England or the 
F rench king. Nor could Chriſtiana, queen of Sweden, prevail 
wich bim to leave Bologna; though in her paſſage through it, ſhe 
de him a viſit and would not be ſatisfied, till ſhe had taken him 
by the hand, I bat hand (ſaid ſhe) that had painted 106 altar- 


pieces, 144 pictures for people of the firſt quality in Europe: 


« and beſides, had compoſed 10 books of deſigns.” He received 
the honor of knighthood from the duke of Mantua ; and for his 
exemplary piety, prudence, and morality, was every where as 
much eiteemed as for his knowledge in painting. He died a batche- 
lor, A. D. 1666, aged 76, very rich, notwithſtanding the great 
ſums of money he had expended, in building chapels, founding 
hoſpitals, and other acts of charity. 

NIchoLAs PovssIN, an eminent French painter, was born 
at Andelis, a city in Normandy, 1594. His family was origi- 
nally of Soiſſons; in which city there were ſome of his relations 
officers in the Prefidial court. Joan Pouss1Nn, his father, was 
of noble extraction, but a very ſmall eſtate. His ſon, ſeeing the 
narrownefs of his circumſtances, determined to eftabliſh himſelf 
as ſoon as poſlible, and choſe Painting for his profeſſion, hav- 
ing naturally a ſtrong inclination to that art. At eighteen, he 
went to Paris, to learn the rudiments of it: but he faw he 
ſhould never learn any thing from the Pariſian maſters, and he 
reſolved not to loſe his time with them; believing he ſhould 
profit more by ſtudying the works of great maſters, than by the 
diſcipline of ordinary painters. He worked a while in diſtem- 
per, and with extraordinary facility, The cavalier Marino 


being at that time in Paris, and knowing Pouſſin's genius was 
above the ſmall performances he was employed in, perſuaded him 
to go in his company to Italy; Pouſſin had before made two 
attempts to undertake that journey, yet by ſome means or other 
he was hindered from accepting the advantage of this opportunity, 
He promiſed to follow in a ſhort time ; and ſet out for Rome in 
His thirtieth year. He 
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Hle there met wich his friend the cavalier Marina, who to be 
as ſerviceable as he could, recommended him to cardinal Barbe- 
rini, ho deſired to be acquainted with him, Nevertheleſs he 
did not emerge, and could ſcarcely maintain himſelf, He was 
forced ta give away his works for ſo little, as would hardly pay 
for colors: however, his courage did not fail him; he minded his 
ſtudies aſſiduouſl y, reſolving to make himſelf maſter of his pro- 
feſſionz he had little money to ſpend, and therefore the more 
leiſure to retire by himſclf, and deſign the beautiful things in 
Rome, as well the antiquities as the works of the famous 
Roman. painters: It is ſaid, he at firſt copied ſome of Titian's 
pieces 3 with whoſe coloring, and the touches of whoſe landſcapes 
he was infinitely pleaſed. Indeed, it is obſervable, that his firſt 
pieces are painted with a better guſto of colors than his laſt, 
But he ſoon ſhewed by his performances, that generally ſpeak- 
ing, he did not much value coloring; or thought he knew 
enough of it, to make his pictures as perfect as he intended. He 
had ſtudied the beauties of the antique, the elegance, the grand 
guſta, the correctneſs, the variety of proportions, the adjuſt= 
ments, the order of the draperies, the nobleneſs, the fine air and 
boldneſs of the heads; the manners, cuſtoms of times, and 
places, and every thing that was beautiful in the remains of an- 
cient ſculpture, and with great exactneſs he has enriched his 
paintings in all thoſe parts of it. 

He uſed frequently to examine the ancient ſculptures in the vine- 
yards about Rome, and this confirmed him more and more in the 
love of thoſe antiquities. e would ſpend days together in mak- 
king reflections upon them by himſelf. In theſe retirements he 
conſidered the extraordinary effects of nature in landicape, he de- 
ſigned his animals, his diſtances, his trees, and every thing excel- 
lent that was agrecable to his guſto, Pouſjin alſo made curious 
obſervations on the works of Raphael and Domenichinsz who of 
all painters, in his opinion, invented beſt, deſigned moſt correctly, 
and expreſſed the paſſions moſt vigorouſly : three things, which 
Pouſſin eſteemed the moſt eſſential parts of painting. He neg- 
lected nothing that could render his knowledge in theſe three 
parts perfect: he was altogether as curious about the general 
expreſſion of his ſubjects, which he adorned with every thing 
that he thought would excite the attention of the learned. He 
left no large compolitions behind him, having had no opportunity 
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to do them, painting wholly eaſel pieces, proper for a cabinet, ſuch 
as the curious required of him. 

Lauis XIII. and De Myers miniſter of ſtate and ſuperinten- 
dantof the buildings, wrote to him at Rome to return to France: 
he, conſented with great reluctance. He had a penſion aſſigned 
him, and a lodging furniſhed at the Tuilleries. He drew the 
picture of © the Lord's Supper,” for the chapel of the chateau 
of St. Germains, and that which is in the Jeſuit's noviciate at 
Paris. He began « the labors of Hercules” in the gallery of 
the Leuvre : but Youet's ſchool railing at him and his works, 
put him out of humor with his own country. He was alſo 
weary of the tumultuous way of living at Paris, which never 
agreed with him; whercfore he ſecretly r-:ſolved to return 
to Rome, pretending he went to ſettle his domeſtic affairs 
and fetch his wife : but when he got there, whether or no he 
found himſelf as in his center, or was quite put off from any 
thought of returning to France by the deaths of Richelieu and 
the king, which happened about that time, he never left Italy af- 
terwards. He continued working on eaſcl-pieces, and ſent 
them from Rome to Paris; the French buying them every 
where as faſt as they laid hands on them, valuing his Foe ons 
as much as Raphael s. 

Peouſſin having lived happily to his 7 1ſt year, died paralytic in 
1665. He married Gaſpar's ſiſter, by whom he had no children. 
His eſtate . amounted to no more than 60,000 livres; but he 
valued eaſe above riches, and preferred his abode at Rome, 
where he lived without ambition, to making his fortune elſe- 
where. He never made words about the price of his pictures; 
he put down his rates at the back of the canvas, and it was al- 
ways given him. He had no diſciple. Biſhop Maſini, who was 
afterwards a cardinal, ſtaying once on a viſit to him till it was 
dark, Pouſſiu took the candle in his hand, lighted him down 
airs, and waited upon him to his coach. The prelate was ſorry 
to ſee, him do it himſelf, and could not help ſaying, «I very 
« much pity you Monſieur Pouſſi n, that you havenotone ſervant.” 
« And I pity you more, my lord,” replied Pouſſin, © that you 
6 have ſo many.” 

| PierRO BERETTINI of Cortona, in Tuſcany, was born A. D. 
1596; wie Go up in the houſe of Sachetti, in Rome; and a diſciple 
Mf We arp, He was univerſally applauded for the vaſt 
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extent of his genius, the vivacity of his imagination, and an in- 
credible facility in the execution of his works. His talent lay in 
grand ordonnances ; and though he was incorrect in his deſign, 
and expreſſion, and irregular in his draperies, yet thoſe defects 
were ſo happily atoned for, by the magnificence of his com- 
poſitions, the fine airs of his figures, the nobleneſs of his deco- 
rations, and the ſurpriſing beauty and gracefulneſs of the whole 
together, that he is allowed to be the moſt agreeable manneriſt, 
that any age has produced. He practiſed both in freſco and 
oil; but in the firſt, he chiefly excelled. His principal per- 
formances are on the ceilings and walls of the churches and pa- 
laces of Rome and Florence. And for thoſe few things of his 
hand, that adorn the cabinets of the curious, they are beholden 
to his ill Rate of health for them, becauſe he hardly ever made an 
eaſel- piece, but when a fit of the gout confined him to his cham- 
ber. He was handſame in his perſon; and to his extraordinary 
qualities in painting, joined thoſe of a perfectly honeſt man. 
He was in great eſteem with pope Urban VIII. Innocent X. and 
moſt of the perfons of prime quality in Italy, for his conſum- 
mate ſkill in architecture, as well as for his pencil; and having 
received the honor of knighthood from pope Alexander VII. 
He died A. D. 1669, aged 7 3. 

GIOVANNI LORENZO BERNINg, born 1598, at once a 
capital Sculptor and Architect, was ſon of a painter and ſculptor 
of France who ſettledat Rome. At the age of 10 years he made a 
head in marble admired by all, and was diſtinguiſhed by pope 
Paul V. At 17 he made the admired Daphne in the Villa 
Pinciana, Gregory XV. made him a knight of the order of 
Chriſt. Aſter performing many capital works in Rome he was 
invited by Louis XIV. of France, in a letter written by himſelf, 
to come to Paris, to wh ch after ſome difficulty Bernini agreed, 
being then 68 years of age, He made ſeveral buſts and ſtatues 
of the king, and other ornaments for Verſailles, but after a time 


Bernini returned to Rome, where he dicd, 1680, aged 82. 


He was a great machiniſt at the "Theatre, in whoſe diver- 
ſions he took great delight. "The liſt of his works is very extenſive. 
SIR ANTHONY VAN DYKE, was born at Antwerp in 1500, 
and trained under the illuſtrious Rubens, He gave early proofs 


.of his excellent endowments; and while he lived with his 


maſter, an affair happened, which may properly be called tlie 
foundation of his reputation. Rubens having left a picture 
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unfiniſhed, one night, and going out contrary to cuſtom, his 
ſcholars took the opportunity of ſporting about the room; when 
one, more unfortunate than the reſt, ſtriking at his companion 
with a maul-ftick, chanced to throw down the picture, which 
not being dry was ſomewhat damaged. Van Dyke, being at 
work in the next room, was prevailed on to repair the aniſchief ; 
when Rubens came next morning to his work, firſt going at 
a diſtance to view his picture, as is uſual with painters, and 
having contemplated it a little, he cried out ſuddenly, that he 
liked the piece far better than he did the night before. While 
he lived with Rubens, he painted a great number of portraits, 
and among the reſt that of his maſter's wife, which was eſteem- 
ed long after one of the beſt pictures in the low countries. 
Afterwards he went to Italy, ſtayed a ſhort time at Rome, and 
then removed to Venice; where he attained the beautiful coloring 
of Titian, Paul Veroneſe, and the Venetian ſchool : proofs of 
which appeared in his pictures at Genoa, where he left behind 
him many excellent pieces. After a few years ſpent abroad, 
he returned to Flanders, with a manner of painting ſo noble 
natural, and eaſy, that 7:itian himſelf was hardly his ſuperior ; 
and no other maſter in the world equal to him in portraits. At 
home, he did ſeveral pieces of hiſtory, that rendered his name 
famous all over Europe; but believing he ſhould be more em- 
ployed in the courts of foreign princes, if he applied himſelf 
to painting after the life, he reſolved at laſt to make it his chief 
buſineſs : knowing it to be, as it certainly is, not only the moſt 
acceptable, but the moſt advantageous part of his profeſſion, 
Beſides, he was willing perhaps to ſignalize himſelf by a talent, 
with which nature had particularly favored him: though 
tome have faid, that it was his maſter Rubens, who diverted 
bim from hiſtory-painting' to portraits, out of a fear that he 
ſhould become as univerſal as himſelf. The prince of Orange, 
hearing of his fame, ſent for him to draw the pictures of his 
princeſs and children. Cardinal Richelieu invited him to 
France; where, not liking his entertainment, he ſtayed but a 
little time. Then he came over to England, ſoon after Ruben 
had left it, and was entertained in the ſervice of Charles I, who 
conceived a great eſteem for his works; honored him with 
knighthood; preſented him with his own picture, ſet round 
with diamonds ; affigned him a conſiderable penſion; ſate very 
often to him for his portrait; and was followed by moſt vf che 
0 nobility 
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nobility and gentry of the kingdom. He did à prodigious 
number of portraits, about which he took a great deal of care 
at firſt; but at laſt painted them very ſlightly. A friend 
aſking him the reaſon of this, he replied, * I have worked 4 
« Jong time for reputation, and I now work for my kitchen,” 

He was a perſon of low ſtature, but well proportioned; very 
handſome, modeſt, and obliging; a great encourager of 
ſuch as excelled in art or ſcience, moſt of whole pictures he 
drew; and generous to the laſt degree. He acquired great 
riches ; married one of the faireſt ladies of the Engliſh court, 
a daughter of the Lord Ruthen Earl of Gowry ; who, though 
ſhe had little except her beauty and her quality, lived in a ſtate 
and grandeur anſwerable to her birth. His own dreſs was 
generally rich, his equipage magnificent, his retinue numerous, 
his table ſplendid, and fo much frequented by perſons of the 
beſt quality of both ſexes, that his apartments ſeemed rather 
the court of a prince, than the lodgings of a painter. He grew 
weary, toward the end of his lite, of the continued trouble thay 
attended face- painting; and, being deſirous of immortalizing 
his name by ſome more glorious undertaking, went to Paris, in 
bopes of being employed in the grand gallery of the Louvre, 
Not ſucceeding there, he returned to England; and propoſed 
to the king, by his friend Sir Kenelm Digby, to make cartoons 
for the Banquetting-houſe at Whitehall, The ſubject was ta 
have been the inſtitution of the order of the garter, the proceſ- 
ſion of the knights in their habits, with the ceremony of their 
inſtallment, and St. George's feaſt : but his demand of 80,0001; 
being thought unreaſonable, while the king was treating with 
him for a leſs ſum, the gout and: other diſtempers put an end to 
his life. He died in 1641, aged forty-two years; and was bu- 
ried in St, Paul's cath:dial, where his monument, periſhed by 
the fire, in 1666. : 

Gio. BxnevtTTo CASTIGLIONE, a Genoeſe, was at firſt a 
diſciple of Baptiſta Paggi and Ferrari, his countrymen ; unprovs 
ed himſelf afterwards by the inſtructions of Van Dyke, as long 
as he continued in Genoa, and at laſt became an imitator of the 
manner of Nicol) Pouſſin. He is commended for ſeveral prints 
of his own etching ; but in painting his inclinations led him to 
figures, with landſcapes and animals, which he touched with a 
great deal of life and ſpitit; and was particularly remarkable fur 
a briſk pencil, and à fiee handling in all his compoſitions. He 
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was a perſon very unſettled in his temper, and never loved to 
ſtay long in a place, but being continually upon the ramble, his 
works lie ſcattered up and down in Genoa, Rome, Naples, Ve- 
nice, Parma, and Mantua, at which laſt place he died. 


James JoxpAkExs, an eminent painter of the Flemiſh ſchool, 7 


was born at mm in 1593. He learned the principles of 
his art, in that city, from Adam Van Ort; to whoſe inſtructions, 
however, he did not ſo confine himſelf, as not to apply to other 
maſters there, whoſe works he examined very carefully. He 
added to this the ſtudy of nature from the originals, {truck out a 
manner entirely his own, and by that means became one of the 
moſt able painters in the Netherlands. He wanted nothing but 
the advantage of ſeeing Italy, as he himſelf teſtified, by the 
eſteem he had for the Italian maſters, and by the avidity with 
which he copied the works of Titian, Paul Veroneſe, the Baſ- 
fans, and the Caravagios, whenever he met with any of them. 
What hindered him from making the tour of Italy, was his 
marriage, which he entered into very young, with the daughter 
of Van Ort, his maſter. Jordaens's genius lay to the grand gufto 
in large pieces, and his manner was ſtrong, true, and ſweet. He 
improved moſt under Rubens, for whom he worked, and from 
whom he drew his beſt principles; inſomuch that, it is ſaid, this 
zreat maſter being apprehenſive left Jordaens would eclipſe him 
in coloring, employed him a long time to draw, in diſtemper ot 
water-colors, thoſe grand deſigns in a ſuit of hangings for the 
king of Spain, after the ſketches which Rubens had done in 
proper colors ; and by this long reſtraint, he enfeebled that 
ſtrength and force, in which Jordaens repreſented truth and na- 
ture ſo ſtrikingly. Our excellent artiſt finiſhed ſeveral pieces 
for the city of Antwerp, and others in Flanders, He worked 
alſo for both their majeſties of Sweden and Denmark. In a word, 
he was indefatigable ; and, after he had worked without inter- 
miſſion all day, uſed to recruit his ſpirits among his friends in 


the evening. He was an excellent companion, being of a chear- 


ful and pleaſant humor. He lived to about 84, and died at 

Antwerp in 1678, 

 Viviano Copazzo, generally called Vivian DALLE PRo- 

SPETTIVE, was born at Bergamo, in the Venetian territories, 

A. D. 1599. And by the inſtructions of, Auguflina , Taſſa his 

maſter, arrived to a moſt excellent manner of painting build- 
ings, 
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ings, ruins, ke. His ordinary reſidence was at Rome, where he 
died, A. D. 1674, aged-75, and was buried in the church of St. 
Lorenzo in Lucina. He had a ſon called Nicols, who purſued his 
father's ſteps, and died at Genoa, in great reputation for his 
performances in perſpective. 

Mar1o Nvuzz1, commonly called Mar1o DA Fior1, born 
at Orta in the Terra di Sabina, was a diſciple of his uncle 7o- 
maſo Salini, and one of the moſt famous maſters in his time for 
painting flowers. He died at Rome, where he had ſpent a great 
part of his life, and was alſo buried at St. Lorenzo's church, A. D. 
1672, aged 73. 

MIcHAEL ANGELO CErqQuozz1, was born in Rome, A. D. 
1600, and bred up in the ſchool of Antonio Salvatti, a Bologneſe 
He was called dalle Battaglie, from his excellent talent in battles; 
but belides his great {kill in that particular ſubject, he was very 
ſucceſsful in all forts of figures, and painted fruit incomparab] 
beyond any maſter of his time. He was buried in the choir of 
St. Mary's church, in Rome, A. D. 1660, aged 60. 

GiLLE, commonly called CLaupe, of Lorrain, a cele- 
brated landſcape painter, was born in 1600, and ſent firſt to 
{chool ; but proving extremely dull and heavy, was ſoon taken 
from thence, and bound apprentice to a paſtry-cook, . with 
whom he ſerved his time out, Afterwards he went with ſome 
young fellows to Rome, with a view of getting a livelihood 
there; but being unable to ſpeak the language, and very ill- bred, 
nobody cared to ſet him to work. Chance brought him at length 
to Auguſtine Taſſo, who hired him to pound his colors, clean 
his pallet and pencils, look after his houſe, dreſs his meat for 
him, and do all his houſhold drudgery ; for Augu/?ino kept no 
other ſervant. His maſter hoping to make him ſerviceable to 
him in ſome of his works, taught him by degrees the rules of 
perſpective and the elements of defign. Claude at firſt did 
not know what to make of thole principles of art; but bein 
encouraged. and not wanting in application, he came at han 
to underſtand them. Then his ſoul enlarged apace, and he 
cultivated' the art with wonderful eagerneſs. He removed his 
ſtudy to the banks of the Tiber, into the open fields, where 
he would continue from morning to night, taking all his leſſons 
from nature herſelf; and by many years diligent imitation 
of that excellent miſtreſs, he climbed up to the higheſt 20 
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of perſection in landſcape painting. Sandrart telates, that be · 
ing in the fields with him, for the ſake of ſtudying together, 
Claude made him obſerve, with as much nicety as if he had been 
well yerſed in phyſics, the cauſes of the diverſity of the ſame 
view or proſpect; and explained, why it appeared ſometimes 
after one faſhion and ſometimes after another, with reſpect to 
colors, as the morping.dew or the evening vapors more or leſs 
prevailed. His memory was ſo good, that he would paint with 
great faithfulneſs when he got home, what he had ſeen abroad. 
He was ſo abſorbed in his labors, that he never viſited any body. 
The ſtudy of his profeſſion was his amuſement, and by the mere 
dint of cultivating his talent, be produced pictures which made 
his name deſervedly famous throughout Europe, in that part of 
painting to which he applied. He has been univerſally admired 
for his pleaſant and moſt agreeable invention; for the delicacy 
of his coloring, and the charming variety and tenderneſs of his 


tints; for his artful diſtribution of lights and ſhadows, for his 


wonderful conduct in the diſpoſition of his figures, and for the 
advantage and barmony ef his compoſitions. Claude may be pro- 
duced as an inſtance to prove, that conſtant; and aſſiduous appli- 
cation will even ſupply the want of genius; or, if this will not 
be allowed, will draw forth genius into view, where nobody ſuſ- 
pected any genius was. This induſtry however be was always 
obliged to exert, for he never performed without difficulty: and, 
when bis performance did not come up to bis idea, he would 
ſometimes do and undo the ſame piece, ſeven or eight times over. 
He was much commended for feveral of his performances in 
freſco, as well as oil, He was employed by pope Urban VIII. 
and many of the Italian princes, in adorning their palaces. 
He died in 1682, and was buried at Rome. 

GasPAR DucGHEr, was of French extraction, but born in 
Rome, A. D. 1600. He aſſumed the name of Porſfin, in gra- 
titude for many favors, (and particularly that of his education 
which he received from Nicelo Pouſjin, who married his ſiſter. 
His firſt employment under his brother-in-law, was in looking 
after his colors, pencils, &c. but his excellent genius for paint- 
ing ſoon diſcovering itſelf ; by his own induſtry, and bis brother's 
inſtruCtions, it was ſo well improved, that in landſcape (which 
he principally ſtudied) he became one of the greateſt maſters 
of his age; and was much in requeſt for his eaſy W 
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ſolid judgment, regular diſpoſition, and true reſemblanes of 
nature, in all his works. He died in 1663, and was buried in 
his pariſh-church of Sta. Suſanna, | in Rome, aged 63. 

ANDREA SACCHI, born in Rome, A. D. 1601, was the 
ſon of a painter: but under the conduct of cavalier G:ſeppins 
(a maſter of greater fame) by incredible. diligence he made ſuch 
advances, that before he was twelve years of age, he carried 
the prize, in the academy of St. Luke, from all his (much 
older) competitors. With this badge of honor, they gave him 
the nick-name of Andreuccio, to denote the diminutive figure 
he then made being a boy. And though he grew up to be a 
tall, graceful, and well proportioned man, yet he till retained 
the name (little Andrew,) almoſt to the day of his death. 
His application to the chiaro-ofcuros of Polydere, to the paint- 
ings of Raphael, and to the antique marbles; together with 
his ſtudies under Albani, and his copies after Correggio, and 
others, the beſt Lombard maſters, were the ſeveral ſteps by 
which he raiſed himſelf to mighty perfection in hiſtorical com- 
poſitions. © The three firſt gave him his correctneſs, and ele- 
gance of deſign, and the laſt made him the beſt colorift of all 
the Roman ſchool. His works are not very numerous, by rea- 
ſon of the infirmities that attended him 1n his latter years: and 
more eſpecially the gout, which often confined him to his bed, 
for ſeveral months together. And beſides, he was at all times 
very flow in his performances; becauſe he never did any thing 
(he ſaid) but what he propoſed ſhould be ſeen by Raphael and 
Hannibal : which laid a reſtraint upon his hand, and made, 
him proceed with the utmoſt precaution. His firſt patrons 
were the cardinals Antonio Barberini, and del Monte, the pro- 
tector of the academy of painting. He became afterwards a great 
favorite of pope Urban VIII. and drew a picture of him, 
which (with ſome other things, he painted after the life) may 
ſtand in competition with whatever has been done by the moſt 
renowned for portraits. He was a perſon of a noble appearance, 
grave, prudent, and in converfation very entertaining. He 
was moreover an excellent Architect, and for many. other rare 


qualities died much lamented, A. D. 1661, aged 60. 
PRI DE CHAMPAGNE, a celebrated painter, was born at 


Bruſſels in 1602. He diſcovered an inclination to painting 
_ his youth. Excepting that he learned landſcape from Fou- 
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quiere, in all branches of his art nature was his maſter. At 
19 years of age, he ſet off for Italy, taking France in his way 
but proceeded no farther than Paris. He lodged there in the 
eollege of Laon, where Pouſſin alio dwelt z and cheſe two pain- 
ters became very good friends. Du Chejne, painter to Mary of 
Medicis, was employed about the paintings in the palace of the 
Luxemburg, and ſet Pouſſin and Champagne to work under him. 
Pouſſin did a few ſmall pieces in the ceiling, and Champagne drew 
ſome ſmall pictures in the queen's apartment. Her majeſty 
liked them ſo well, that du C heſue grew jealous of him; upon 
which Champagne, who loved peace, returned to Bruſicls, with 
an intent to go through Germany into Italy. He was ſcarcely 
got there, when a letter came to him from the abbot of St. 
Ambroſe, who was ſurveyor of the buildings, to advertiſe him 
of du Cheſne's death, and to invite him back to France, He 
accordingly returned thither, and was preſently made director of 
the queen's paintings, who ſettled on him a yearly penſion of 
1200 livres, and allowed him lodgings in the palace of the Luxem- 
burg. Being a lover of his buſineſs, he went through a great 
deal of it. The beſt of his works is thought to be his platfond, 
or ceiling, in the king's apartment at Vincennes, made on the 
ſubject of the peace in 1659. After this he was made rector 
of the royal academy of painting, which office he exerciled 
many years, 

He had been a long while famous in his profeſſion, when Le 
Brun arrived at Paris from Italy; and, though Le Brun was 
ſoon at the head of the art, and made principal painter to the 
king, he ſhewed no diſguſt at a preference that was his detri- 
ment and loſs, There is another inſtance upon record of Cham- 
pagne's goodnels of diſpoſition and integrity. Cardinal Riche- 
lieu had offered to make his fortune, 1f he would quit the queen- 
mother's ſervice ; but Champagne refuſed. The cardinal's chief 
valet de chambre aſſured him farther, that whatever he would 
aſk, his eminency would grant him : to which Champagne re- 
plied, “ if the cardinal could make me a better painter, the only 
« thing I am ambitious of, it would be ſomething ; but ſince 


« was the continuance of his good graces.” It is ſaid, the car- 
dinal was highly affected with the integrity of the painter; who, 
though he refuſed to enter into his ſervice, did not however 
refuſe to work for him. Among other things he drew his 

picture 


| 
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picture, and it is ſuppoſed to be one of the beſt pieces he ever 
painted. 

Champagne died in 1674, having been much beloved by all 
that knew him, both as a good painter and a good man. He 
had a fon and two daughters by his wife, De Cheſne's daughter, 
whom he married after her father's death: but two of theſe 
children dying before him, and the third retiring to a nunnery, 
for ſhe was a daughter, he left his ſubſtance to Fohn Baptiſte de 
Champagne, his nephew. ohn Baptiſte was alſo born at Bruſ- 
ſels, and bred up in the profeſſi on of painting under his uncle; 
whole manner and guito he always followed: he ſpent 15 months 
in Italy. He lived in the moſt friendly and affectionate manner 
with his uncle, and died profeſſor of the academy of painting 
at Paris, in 1688, aged 42 years. | 

PapRE Gracomo CorTEsr, commonly called, the Bergag- 
none, from the country where he was born, about the year 
1605, was highly applauded for his admirable guſto, and grand 


manner of painting battles, He had for ſeveral years been 


converſant- in military affairs, was a conſiderable officer in the 
army, made the camp his ſchool, and formed all his excellent 
ideas from what he had ſeen performed in the field, His ſtyle 
was roughly noble, and (ſoldier like) full of fire and ſpirit ; as 
is ſufficiently evident even in the few prints which he etched. 
He retired, towards the latter end of his life, into the convent 
of the Jeſuits, in Rome; where he was forced to take ſanctuary, 
(they ſay) to rid his hands of an ill bargain, he had got in a 
wife: but happily ſurviving her; he lived till after the year 1675, 
in great eſteem and honor. 

GULIELMO CoRTEs1, his brother, was alſo a painter of 
note : and having been bred up in the ſchool of Peter Cortona, 
ſhewed how well he had ſpent his time there, by his perform- 
ances in ſeveral of the churches and palaces of Rome. 

REMBRANDT VAN RRVN, a Flemiſh painter of great emi- 
nence, was the ſon of a miller, and born near Leyden in 1606. 
He is one of thoſe who owed all his ſkill in his profeſſion to the 
ſtrength of his own genius; for the advantages of education 
were few or none to him, His turn lay powerfully towards 
painting, infomuch that he ſeems to have been incapable of learn- 
ing any thing elſe; and it is ſaid, that he could ſcarcely read. 
We mult not therefore expect to find correctneſs of deſign, or a 
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guſto of the antique, in the works of this painter. He had old 

pieces of armor, old inſtruments, old head-drefles, and abun- 

dance of old ſtuff of various ſorts, hanging up in his work- 

room, which he ſaid were his antiques. His fole aim was to imi- 
tate living nature, ſuch as it appeared to him; and the living 

nature, which he had continually before his eyes being of the 

heavy kind, it is no wonder, that he ſhould imbibe, as he did, 

the bad taſte of his country, Nevertheleſs, he formed a manner 
entirely new and peculiar to himſelf; and drew abundance of 
portraits with wonderful ſtrength, fweetneſs, and reſemblance. 

Even in his etching, which was dark, and as particular as his 
ſtyle in painting, every individual ſtroke did its part, and ex- 

preſſed the very fleſh, as well as the ſpirit, of the perſons it re- 

preſented. The unjon and harmony in all his compoſitions are 

ſuch, as are rarely to be found in other maſters. He under- 

ſtood the claro obſcuro in the higheſt degree: his local colors 

are a help to each other, and appear beſt by compariſon; and his 

carnations are as true, as freſh, and as perfect, as Titian's. 

He prepared his ground with a lay of ſuch friendly colors as 
united and came neareſt to the life: upon this he touched in 
his virgin tints (each in its proper place) rough, and as little 
diſturbed by the pencil as poſſible; and with great maſſes of 
lights and ſhadows rounding off his figures, gave them a force 
and freſhneſs that was very ſurpriſing. 

There was as great ſingularity in the behaviour of this painter 
as in his taſte and manner of painting: and he was an humoriſt 
of the firſt order, though a man of ſenſe and a fine genius. He 
affected an old-faſhioned ſlovenly dreſs, and loved mean and pi- 
tiful company, though he had got ſubſtance enough to keep the 
beſt. Some of his friends telling him of it, he anſwered, 
When I have a mind to unbend and refreſh my mind, I ſeek 
not honor ſo much as liberty :”” and this humor he indulged, 
till, as it uſually happens, he reduced his fortunes to a level with 
the pooreſt of his companions, Having painted his maid-ſer- 
vant's picture, he placed it at a window: and amuſed himſelf in 
anſwering the queſtions, &c. put to it by paſſengers, who took it. 
for the life, He died in 1668; “ for nothing more ts be ad- 
mired, than for having heaped up a noble treaſure of Italian 
prints and drawings, and making no better uſe of them.” 

GERARD 
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GERARD Dov, born at Leyden, was a diſciple of Rembrandt, 
but much pleaſanter in his ſtyle of painting, and ſuperior to him 
in little figures. He was eſteemed in Holland a great maſter 
in his way; and though we muſt not expect to find in his works 
that elevation of thought, that correctneſs of deſign, or that 

noble ſpirit, and grand guſto, in which the Italians have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves from the reſt of mankind, yet it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that he was a careful and juſt imitator of life, ex- 
ceedingly happy in the management of his pencil; and in finiſh- 
ing his pieces curious, and patient beyond example. He di 
about the year 1674, leaving behind him many ſcholars, of 
whom | 

Francis MIERIs, the chief, purſued his maſter's ſteps very 
cloſe, and in time ſurpaſſed him: being more correct in his out- 
line, more bright in his coloring, and more graceful in his com- 

poſition. Wonderful things were expected from his promiſing 
genius: but intemperance, and a thoughtleſs, random way of 
living, cut him off, in the very flower of his age, A. D. 1683. 
— GoDFRICUS SCHALCKEN, in ſmall night- pieces, and repre- 
ſentations of the Low-life, by Candle*light, out-did all the 
maſters that had gone before him. He was of that School. 

Joan PETITor, was born at Geneva in 1607 ; his father 
was a ſculptor and architect, who, after having paſſed part of his 
life in Italy, retired to that city. His ſon was deſigned to be a 
jeweller; and by frequent employment in enamelling, acquired 
ſo fine a taſte, and ſo precious a tone of coloring, that Bordier, 
afterwards his brother-in-law, adviſed him to attach himſelf to 
portrait, believing he might puſh his art to greater lengths; and 

though they both wanted ſeveral colors which they could not 
bring to bear the fire, yet they ſucceeded to admiration. Petitot 
did the heads and hands, in which his coloring was excellent : 
Bordier painted the hair, the draperies and the grounds, Theſe 
two friends, agreeing in their work and their projects, ſet out 
for Italy, The long ſtay they made there, frequenting the beſt 
chemiſts, joined to a ſtrong deſire of learning, improved them in 
the preparation of their colors ; but the completion of their ſuc- 
ceſs muſt be aſcribed to a journey they afterwards made to Eng- 
land: where they found Sir Theodore Mayerne, phyſician to 
Charles I. and a great chemiſt ; who, by his experiments, had 
diſcovered the principal colors to be uſed for enamel, and the 
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proper means of vitrifying them. Theſe ſurpaſſed in beauty all 
the enamelling of Venice and Limoges: Mayerne introduced 
Petitot to the king, who retained him in his ſervice, and gave 
him a lodging in Whitehall. Here he painted ſeveral portraits 
after Yandyke, in which he was guided by that excellent maſter, 
who was then in London; and his advice contributed greatly 
to the ability of Petitot, whoſe beſt pieces are after Vandyte. 
King Charles often went to ſee him work; as he took pleafure 
both in painting and chymical experiments, to which his phy- 
fician had given him a turn. Petitot painted that monarch and 
the whole royal family ſeveral times. The diſtinguiſhed favor 
ſhewn him by that prince was only interrupted by his unhappy 
and tragical end: this was aterrible ftroke to Petitot, who did not 
quit the royal family ; but followed them in their flight to Paris, 
where he was looked on as one of their moſt zealous ſervants. 
Charles II. after the battle of Worceſter in 165 1, went to France; 
and during the four years that prince ſtayed there, he viſited Pe- 
titot, and often eat with him. Now his name became eminent, 
and all the court of France were painted in enamel, When 
Charles II. returned to England, Lewis XIV. retained Petitots, 
gave him a penſion, and a lodging in the Louvre, "Theſe new 
favors, added to a conſiderable fortune he had acquired, encou- 
raged him to marry in 1661. Afterwards Bordier became his 


. brother-in-law, and ever remained in a firm union with him: 


they lived together, till their families growing too numerous 
obliged them to ſeparate. Their friendſhip was founded on the 
harmony of their ſentiments and their reciprocal merit, much 
more than on a principle of intereſt, "They had gained, as a re- 
ward for their diſcoveries and their labors, a million of livres, 
which they divided at Paris: and they continued friends without 
having a quarrel, or even a miſunderſtanding, in fifty years. 
Petitot copied at Paris ſeveral portraits of Mignard and Le 
Brun; yet his talent was not only copying a portrait with an 
exact —— but alſo deſigning a head moſt perfectly 
after nature. To this he alſo joined a ſoftneſs and livelineſs of 
coloring, which will never change, and will ever render hjs works 
valuable. He painted Lewis XIV. Mary Ann of Auſtria his 
mother, and Mary Thereſa his wife ſeveral times. As he was a 
zealous proteſtant and full of apprehenſions at the revocation 
of the edict of Nantz in 1685, he demanded the king's permiſ- 
ſton 
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ſion to retire to Geneva; who finding him urgent, and fearing 
he ſhould eſcape, eruelly cauſed him to be arreſted, and ſent to 
Fort 'Eyeque, where the biſhop of Meaux was appointed to in- 
ſtruct him. Yet neither the eloquence of Baſſuet, nor the ter- 
rors of a dungean could prevail. He was not convinced, but 
the vexation and confinement threw him into a fever : of which 
the king being informed, ordered him to be releaſed, He no 
ſooner found himſelf at liberty, than he eſcaped with his wife to 
Geneva, after a reſidence at Paris of thirty-ſix years. His 
children remained in that city, and fearing the king's reſentment, 
flung themſelves on his mercy, and implored his protection. 
Ihe king received them favorably, and told them he could for- 
give an old man the whim of deliring to be buried with his fa- 
thers, 

When Petitot returned to his own country, he cultivated his 
art with great ardor, and had the ſatisfaction of preſerving to 
the end of his life the eſteem of all connoifleurs. The king and 
queen of Poland were deſirous to have their pictures copied by 
Petitet, though then above eighty. They gave him a hundred 
louis d'ors ; and he executed it as if he had been in the flower 
of his age. The concourſe of his friends, and the reſort of the 
curious who came to ſee him was ſo great, that he retired to 
Veray, a little town in the canton of Berne, where he worked in 
quiet. He was about the picture of his wife, when a diſtemper 
carried him off in one day, 1691, aged 84. His life was always 
exemplary, and his end was the ſame. He preſerved his uſual 
candor and eaſe of temper to his laſt hour. He had ſeventeen 
children by his marriage; but only one of his ſons applied him- 
ſelf to painting, who ſettled in London. His father ſent him ſe- 
veral of his works to ſerve him for models. His family is now 
ſettled in Dublin. 

Petitot may be called the inventor of painting in enamel : 
though Bordier his brother-in-law, made ſeveral attempts before 
him, and Sir Theodore Mayerne had facilitated the means of em- 
ploying the moſt beautiful colors, it was ſtill Petitot who com- 
pleted the work; which, under his hand acquired ſuch a degree 
of perfection, as to ſurpaſs miniature, and even equal painting 
in oil, He made uſe of gold and ſilver plates, and rarely ena- 
melled on copper. When he firſt came in vogue, his price 
was twenty louis a head, which he ſoon raiſed to forty. His 

cuſtom 
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cuſtom was, to carry a painter with him, who painted the picture 
in oil; after which Petitot ſketched out his work, which he 
always finiſhed after the life. When he painted the king of 
France, he took thoſe pictures that moſt reſembled him for his 
patterns; and the king afterwards gave him a ſitting or two 
to finiſh his work. He labored with great aſſiduity, and never 
laid down his pencil, but with reluctance; ſaying, that he always 
found new beauties in his art to charm him. 

ADRIAN BROUWER was born in the city of Haden) 4 D. 
1608; and beſides his great obligations to nature, was very 
much beholden to Francis Hals, who took him from begging 
in the ſtreets, and inſtructed him in the rudiments of painting. 
And to make him amends for his kindneſs, Brouwer, when he 
found himſelf {ufficiently qualified to get a livelihood, ran away 
from his maſter into France, and after a ſhort ſtay there, re- 
turned, and ſettled at Antwerp. Humor was his proper ſphere : 
and it was in little pieces that he uſed to repreſent boors, and 
others, as pot-companions drinking, ſmoaking tobacco, gaming, 
fighting, &c. with a pencil ſo tender and free, ſo much of na- 
ture in his expreſſion, ſuch excellent drawing in all the particu- 
lar parts, and good keeping in the whole · together, that none 
of his countrymen have ever been comparable to him, in thoſe 
ſubjects. He was extremely facetious and pleaſant over his cups, 
ſcorned to work as long as he had any money in his pocket, 
declared for a ſhort life,” and a merry one: and reſolving to ride 
poſt to his grave, by the help of wine and brandy, got to his 
journey's end, A. D. 1638; ſo very poor, that contributions 
were raiſed to lay him privately in the ground: from whenee he 
was ſoon after taken up, and (tis commonly faid) very hand- 
ſomely intered by Rubens, who was a great admirer of his happy 
genius for painting. 

PitTRO-FRANCEsco Mor a, of Lugano, born A. D. 160g, was 
a diſciple of Albani, whoſe agreeable and pleaſant ſtyle of paint- 
ing he acquired; excepting only that his coloring was not al- 
together ſo brilliant. But, as his conceptions were lively, and 
very warm, fo, he deſigned with great ſpirit and liberty of pen- 
cil; ſometimes «perhaps' more than was ſtrictly allowable. He 
waS-in ſuch eſteem however; for abundance of fine perform- 
ances in Rome, that his ſudden death (A. D. 1665,) was much 
regretted by all the lovers of art. He was aged 56, Fa 

10 
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Gro BarrisrA MoLA was his brother and fellow-diſciple, 
And though he could not attain to the perfection of Albany 
in his figures, (which in truth were a little hard) yet in land- 
ſcapes, he came ſo very near him, that his four large pieces in duke 
Salviati's palace, at Rome, are generally taken for his maſter's 
hand. 

SAMUEL Coopex, an Engliſh miniature painter, was born in 
London in 1609, and bred under the care and diſcipline of Mr. 
Heoſtins, his uncle: but derived the moſt conſiderable advantages 
from his obſervations on the works of Yandyke, inſomuch that 
he was commonly ſtyled the Yandyte in little, His pencil was 
generally confined to a head only; and indeed below that part 
he was not always ſo ſucceſsful as could be wiſhed. But for a 
face, and all the dependencies of it,—the graceful and becom- 
ing air, the ſtrength, relievo, and noble ſpirit, the ſoftneſs 
and tender livelineſs of fleſh and blood, and the looſeneſs and 
gentle management of the hair, his talent was ſo extraordinary, 
that for the honor of our nation, it may without vanity be 
affirmed, he was at leaſt equal to the moſt famous Italians; and 
that hardly any one has ever been able to ſhew ſo much per- 
ſection in ſo narrow a compaſs, The high prices his works 
ſold at, and the great eſteem they were in at Rome, Venice, and 
in France, were abundant proofs of their worth, and extended 
the fame of this maſter throughout Europe. He ſo far exceeded 
his maſter and uncle Haſtins, that the latter became jealous 
of him; and finding the court was better pleaſed with his ne- 
phew's performances than with his, he took him into partnerſhip 
with him: His jealouſy increaſed, and he diſſolved it; leaving 
our artiſt to ſet up for himielt, and to carry, as he did, molt of 
the buſineſs of chat time before him. He drew Charles II. and 
his queen, the duchels of Cleveland, the duke of Vork, and moſt 
of che court; but the two moſt famous pieces of his were thoſe of 
Oiiver Cromwell, and of one Swingfield. The French king 
offered 1501, for the former, but could not have it; and Cooper 
carrying the latter with him to France, it was much admired there 
and introduced him into the favor of that court. He likewiſe 
did ſeveral large limnings in an unuſual ſize for the court of Eng- 


land; for which his widow receiyed a penſion during her life 
tt om the crown, 
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Anſwerable to Cooper's abilities in painting, was his ſki] in 
muſic; and he was reckoned one of the beſt luteniſts, as well as 
the moſt excellent limner, of his time. He fpent ſeveral years 
of his life abroad, was perſonally acquainted with the greateſt 
men of France, Hell ind, and his ou country, and by his works 
was univerfally known in all parts of Chriſtendom, He died at 
London in 1672, aged 63, and was buried in St. Pancras” church 
in the fields; where there is a marble monument ſet over ns 


with a Latin inſcription upon it. 


He had an elder brother, Alexander Cooper, who, wether with 


him, was alſo brought up to limning by Hoſkins, their uncie. 


Alexander performed well in miniature; and going beyond fea, 
beeame limner to Chr:i/tina, queen of Sweden; yet was far ex- 
ceeded by his brother Samuel. He alſo did landſcapes in water- 
colors extremely well, and was accounted an admirable draughts- 
man. | , 
ADRIAN VAN OsTADE, an eminent Dutch painter, was burn 
at Lubeck in 1610, and came to Haertem very young, to ſtudy 
under Frank Hals, who was then in eſteem as a painter. Offtade 
formed under him a good taſte in coloring, adopted the manner 
of the country, and ſettled there. Nature guided his pencil in 
every thing he undertook : he diverted himſelf with clowns and 
drunkards, whoſe geſtures and moſt trifling actions were the 


ſubjects of his deepeſt meditations. The compoſitions of his 
little pictures are always ſmoakings, alehouſes, or kitchens. 


He is one of the Dutch maſters who beſt underſtood the chiaro 
oſcuro: his figures are very lively, and he often painted them 
in the landſcapes of the beſt painters among his countrymen. 
Nothing can excel his pictures of ſtables; the light is ſpread ſo 
zudiciouſly, that the ſpectator is ſurpriſed. All that one could 
wiſh in this maſter, is a lighter ſtroke in his deſigning, and not 
to have made his figures ſo ſhort. He exerciſed his art ſeveral 
years at Haerlem with great reputation and ſucceſs, till the ap- 
proach of the French troops alarmed him in 1672 ; fo that, in 
the reſolution to return into his own country, to ſecure himſelf 
againſt hazards from the events of war, he fold his pictures, 
furniture, and other effects. Arriving at Amſtefdam to em- 
bark, he met with à lover of painting, who engaged him to 
accept a lodging in his houſe. Oftage, obliged by his civilities, 

quitted 
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quitted the project of his voyage, and worked ſeveral years in 
making that beautiful ſet of colored deſigns, which has ſince 
paſſed into the cabinet of Jonas Witzen; where there are ſeve- 
ral inns, taverns, ſmoaking-houſes, ſtables, peaſants-houſes, 
ſeen from without, and often within, with an uncommon under 
ſtanding of color and truth, beyond expreſſion. The pictures 
of this maſter are not equal; the middling ones, which are 
aſcribed improperly to him, are of his brother Iſaac, Who was 
his diſciple, and painted in the ſame taſte, without being able to 
attain the excellence of Adrian. He was born at Lubeck, and 
and lived uſually at Haerlem, where death ſurpriſed him very 
young, denying him time to perfect himſelf, 0 | 

The city of Amfterdam loſt Adrian Van Oftade in 1685, aged 
75. very much regretted by all true lovers of painting. His 
prints, engraved by his own hand in aqua fortis, large and ſmall, 
make a ſet of fifty-four pieces. Fiſcher, and Suyderhoef,, and 
others, have alſo engraved after him. 

WiLlLiam Donsox, a gentleman deſcended of a family very 
eminent at that time in St. Albans, was born in St. Andrew's 
pariſh, in Holborn, A. D. 1610. Who firſt inſtructed him. in 
the uſe of his Pencil, is uncertain : of this we are well aſſured, 
that he was put out very early an apprentice to one Mr. Peake, 
a ſtationer, and trader in pictures: and that Nature, his beſt miſ- 
treſs, inclined him ſo powerfully to the practice of Painting after 
the life, that had his education been but, anſwerable to his ge- 
nius, England might juſtly have been as proud of her Dobſon, as 
Venice of her Titian, or Flanders of her Vandyte. How much 
he was beholden to the latter of thoſe great men, may eaſily be 
ſeen in all his works; no painter having ever come up ſo near 
to the perfection of that excellent maſter, as this his happy imi- 
tator. He was alſo«farther indebted to the generoſity of Jan- 
dyke, in preſenting him to king Charles I. who took him into 
his immediate protection, kept him in Oxford, all the while his 
majeſty continued in that city; fat ſeveral times to him for his 
picture; and obliged the prince of Wales, prince Rupert, and 


moſt of the Lords of his court to do the like. He was a fair, 


middle- ſiʒed man, of a ready wit, and pleaſing converſation z was 
ſomewhat looſe and irregular in his way of living; and notwith- 
ſtanding the many opportunities which he had of making his for- 
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tune, died very poor, at his houſe in St. Martin's Lane, A.D. 
1647, aged 37. It is to be obferved of our artiſt, that as he had 
the misfortune to want ſuitable helps in his beginning to apply 
himſelf to painting, ſo he wanted alſo more encouragement, 
than the unhappy times he flouriſhed in could afford. 

M1cnarer ANGELO PACE, born A. D. 1610, and.called: 4: 
Campidoglio, (becauſe of an office he had in the Capitol) was a 
diſciple of Fioravantt, and very much eſteemed all over Italy, 
for his admirable talent in painting fruit, and ſtill-life. He 
died in Rome, A. D. 7670, leaving behind him two fons ; 
of whom Gio. Baptiſta, the eldeſt was brought up to Hiſtory- 
painting, under Franceſco Mola, and went into the ſervice of 
the King of Spain: but the other, called Pietro, died in his 
prime, and only lived juſt long enough to ſhew, that a few 
years more would have made him one of the greateſt maſters in 
the World. 

PitTRo Trsra, was born at Lucca, in the dukedom ob 
Florence, A. D. 1611: and having laid the foundations of 
painting at home, went very poor to Rome; and ſpent ſome 
time in the ſchoo! of Domenichino ; but afterwards fixed him- 
ſelf in that of Peter Cortona. He was fo indefatigable in his 
ſtudies, that there was not a piece of Architecture, a ſtatue, 
a bas-relief, a monument, or the leaſt fragment of antiquity, in, 
or about Rome, that he had not deſigned, and got by heart. 
He was a man of a quick head, a ready hand, and a lively 
ſpirit, in moſt of his performances : but yet for want of ſcience, 
and good rules to cultivate and ftrengthen his genius, all thoſe 
hopeful qualities ſoon ran to weeds, and produced little elſe but 
monſters, chimeras, and wild and extravagant fancies: He at- 
tempted very often to make himſelf perfect in the art of color- 
ing, but never had any ſucceſs that way; and indeed was chiefly 
commended for his drawings, and the prints which he etched. 
He was drowned in the Tyber, A. D. 1650, aged 82. Some 
faid he accidentally fell off from the bank, as he was endeavor- 
ing to recover his hat, which the wind had blown into the water; 
But others who were well acquainted with the moroſe and me- 
lancholy temper of the man, thought it to be a voluntary, and 
premeditated act. 

CHARLES ALPHONSE DU FREsNOY, born at Paris, A. D. 
1671, from his infancy gave ſuch extraordinary proofs of his 

attachment 
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attachment to the muſes, that he would undoubtedly have been 
the greateſt poet in his time, if the art of painting, a miſtreſs 
equally beloved, had not divided, and weakened his talent. He 
was about 20 years of age when he learned to deſign under Per- 
ner and Vawet; and in 1634 went to Rome, where he contracted 
an intimate friendſhip with Mignard, as laſting as life, He 
had a ſoul not to be ſatisfied with a ſuperſicial knowledge of his 
art; and therefore he reſolved to go to the root, and extract the 
very quinteſſence of it. He made himſelf familiar with the 
Greek and Latin poets ; ſtudied anatomy, and the elements of 
geometry, with the rules of peripective and architecture; de- 
ſigned after the life, in the academy; after Raphael, in the Va- 
tican; and after the antiquities, wherever he found them: and 
making critical remarks as he gained ground, drew up a body 
of them in Latin verſe; and laid the plan of his incomparable Poem 
de Arte Graphica. In conformity to the principles therein 
eſtabliſhed, he endeavoured to put his own thoughts in execu - 
tion. But, as he never had been well inſtructed in the manage- 
ment of his pencil, his hand was extremely ilow ; and beſides, 
having employed moſt of his time in a profound attention to the 
theory of painting, he had ſo little left for practice, that his pet- 
formances (excluſive of his copies after others) do not exceed 
fiſty hiſtorical pieces. Of all his compoſitions his Poem was 
his favorite; being the fruit of above twenty years ſtudy and 
labor. He communicated it to the maſters of greateſt note, in 
all places where he went, and particularly to Albani and Guer- 
cino, at Bologna. He conſulted alſo the men of letters, and the 
beſt authors on painting, as well as the works of the moſt cele- 
brated profeſſors of the art, before he put his laſt hand to it, 
Upon his return home from Italy, in 1656, he ſeemed very in- 
clinable to give it to the public : but, whether he was perſuaded 
that a tranſlation would make it of more general uſe, or (upon 
ſecond thoughts) was unwilling it ſhould go abroad, without the 
commegtary, which he promiſed us in the poem, it was not. 
printed till after his death, which happened A. D. 1565, aged 54. 
He had a particular veneration for 1:tian, as the molt. perfect 
imitator of nature ; and followed him in his manner of coloring, 
as he did the Caracci, in the guſto of deſign. Neyer did any 
French maſter come ſo near Titian, as du Freſnoy. But whatever 
may be wanting an his pencil, to make him famous in . 
18 
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his pen has abundantly ſupplied; and his poem upon Painting 
will keep his name alive as long as either of thoſe arts ſhall find 
eſteem. | in the world. 
= Giro. FRanctsco RoMANELLI, born at Viterbo, A. D. 
1612, was the favorite diſciple of Peter Cortona, in whoſe ſchool 
there was hardly any one equal to him for correctneſs of deſign, 
or for imitation of the new ſtyle of painting, introduced by that 
famous maſter, - His works ate in all places well eſteemed, but 
more eſpecially at Rome; where his preſentation of the bleſſed 
Virgin, painted in the Vatican, is by ſtrangers judged to be al 
Peter Cortona's hand. Died A. D. 1662, aged 50. 
Joux Jovvener, a French painter, was the fon of 24 
rence Forvenet, alſo a painter, who deſcended from a race of 
painters originally of Italy. Jobn was born at Rouen in 16 I4. 
The elements of his art were taught him by his father, who 
ſent him to Paris, for improvement. In that city he ſhortly be- 
came a very able painter. Le Brun, being ſenſible of bis 
merit, employed him in the pieces which he did for Lewis XIV. 
and preſented him to the academy of painting, where he was 
received with applauſe; and gave them for his chef ανxe a pic- 
ture of Eſther fainting before Ahaſuerus, which the academi- 
cians reckon one of their beſt pieces. After having paſſed through 
all the offices of the academy, he was elected one of the four 
perpetual rectors, nominated upon the death of Mignard. His 
genius Jay to great works in large and ſpacious places : which 
, thew that he is to be ranked among the belt maſters France has 
produced. His caſel pieces are not near ſo valuable as his large, 
the vivacity of his genius not ſuffering him to return to his 
work i in order to finiſh it ; and there are but few of theſe. In- 
deed he. painted a great many portraits, ſomes of which are in 
E eſteem ; though he was inferior in that way to feveral of his 
Contemporaries, who attached themſelves particularly to it. 
In the latter end of his life, he was ſtruck with a palſy on his 
2 right fide ; fo that, after having tried, to no purpoſe, the vittue 
of mineral waters, he deſpaired of being able to paint any 
longer. However, giving a lecture to one of his nephews, he 
took the pencil into his left-hand; and, trying to retouth his 
" diſciple” s piece in ſome places, the attempt ſucceeded ſo well, 
that it encouraged him to make others: till at length he deter- 
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mined to finiſh, with his left-hand, a large ceiling which be 
had begun in the grand hall of the parliament at Rouen, and a 
large piece of the Annunciation, which we ſee in the choir of 
the church of Paris. Theſe are his laſt works, and they are 
no ways inferior to any of his beſt. He died at Paris in 1717, 
leaving no ſons to inherit his genius; but, in default of ſons, 
he had a diſciple in his nephew, who after his death was received 
anto the royal academy of painting and ſculpture. 

SALVATOR Rosa, a Neapolitan, born A. D. 1614, in both 
the ſiſter-arts of poeſy and painting, was eſteemed one of the 
moſt excellent maſters that Italy produced in that century. 
In the firſt, his province was fatirez in the latter, landſcapes, 
battles, havens, &c. with ſmall hiſtory. He was a diſciple of 
Daniele Falcone his countryman, an artiſt of good repute ; whoſe 
inſtructions he very much improved by his ſtudy after the anti- 
quities, and the works of the moſt eminent painters who went 
before him, He was famed for his copious and florid invention, 
for his ſolid judgment in the ordering of his pieces, for the gen- 
teel and uncommon management of his figures, and his general 
knowledge in all the parts of painting: but that which gave a 
more particular ſtamp to his compoſitions, was his inimitable 
liberty of pencil, and the noble ſpirit with which he animated all 
his works. Rome was the place where he ſpent the greateſt 
part of his life; highly courted and admired by all the men of 
note and quality, and where he died A. D. 1673; aged 59. It 
is ſaid, he lived a very diſſipated youth, and that he even aſſo- 
ciated with banditti, which courſe of life naturally led him, by 
way of retreat, into thoſe wild ſcenes of nature which he after- 
wards ſo nobly deſcribed upon canvas. Few of his larger works 
have found their way into England ; but, his paintings be- 
ing in few hands, he is more generally known by his prints, 
of which he etched a great number. They conſiſt chiefly of 
ſmall ſingle figures, and of hiſtorical pieces. There is great 
delicacy in them, both in drawing and etching; but, very little 
&rength or general effect. | 
Cao (commonly called Carlino) Dolci, a Florentine, born 

A. D. 1616, was a diſciple of Jacopo Vignali, and a man of 
condition and ſubſtance. He had a pencil wonderfully ſoft and 
| bo beautiful 
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beautiful, which he conſecrated to divine ſubjects; having rarely 
painted any thing elſe; excepting only ſome portraits, wherein 
he ſucceeded fo well, that he was ſent for into Germany, to draw 
the Empreſſes picture. His talent lay in finiſhing all his works 
to a degree of neatneſs infinitely ſurpriſing : but his hand was fo 
extremely flow, that (if we may believe tradition) he had his 
brain turned, upon ſeeing the famous Luca Giordano diſpatch 
more buſineſs in four or five hours, than he himſelf could have 
done in ſo many months. He died A. D. 1686, aged 70. 

Sax PETER LEI v, an excellent painter of the Engliſh ſchool, 
was born, 1617, at Weſtphalia in Germany, He was bred up 
for ſome time at the Hague, and afterwards committed to the 
care of one de Grebber, The great encouragement which 
Charles I. gave to the polite arts, and painting in particular, 
drew him to England in 1641 ; where he followed his natural 
genius at firſt, and painted landſcapes, with ſmall figures, 4s 
likewiſe hiſtorical compoſitions ; but, after a while, finding face- 
painting more encouraged, he turned his ſtudy that way, and, in 
a ſhort time, ſucceeded ſo well in it, that he ſurpaſſed all his con- 
temporaries. By this merit, he became perpetually involved in 
buſineſs, and he was thereby prevented from going into Italy, 
to finiſh the courſe of his ſtudies, which in his younger days he 
was very deſirous of: however, he made himſelf amends, by 
getting the beſt drawings, prints, and paintings, of the moſt 
celebrated Italian hands. This he laboured fo induſtriouſly, 
that he procured the beſt choſen collection of any one of his 
time. Among theſe were the better part of the Arundel collec- 
tion, which he had from that family, many whereof were ſold at 
his death, at prodigious rates, bearing upon them his uſual mark 
of P. L; and the advantage, he reaped from it, appears from 
that admirable ſtyle which he acquired by daily converſing with 
the works of thoſe great maſters. In his correct defign and 
beautiful coloring, but more eſpecially in the graceful airs of his 
heads, and the pleaſing variety of his poſtures, together with his 
gentee} and looſe management of draperies, he excelled moſt 


of his predeceſſors : yet the critics remark, in almoſt all i 


faces à languiſhing air and a drowſy ſweetneſs prculiar to Him- 


ſelf, ** which they teckon him a manteritt and he retained js 4 
a little 
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a little of the greeniſh caſt in his complexions, not eaſily forget- 
ting the colors he had uſed in his landſcapes; which laſt fault, 
how true ſoever at firſt, it is well known he left off in his lat- 
ter days. But whatever of this kind may be objected to this 
painter, it is certain his works are in great eſteem in other 
parts, as, well as in England, and are both equally valued and 
envied; for, at that time, no country exceeded his. perfections, 
as the various Beauties of the age, repreſented by his hand, ſuf- 
ficiently evince. He frequently did the landſcapes in his own 
pictures after a different manner from others, and better than 
moſt could do. He was likewiſe a good hiſtory-painter, as 
many pieces. now among, us ſhew. His crayon pictures were 
alſo admirable, and thoſe are commonly reckoned the moſt valu- 
able of his pieces, which were done entirely by his own hand, 
without any other aſſiſtance. Philip earl of Pembroke, then 
lord-chamberlain, recommended him to Charles I. whoſe picture 
he drew, when priſoner at Hampton-court. He was alſo much 
favored by Charles II. who made him his principal painter, 
knighted him, .and -would frequently converle with him, as a 
perſon of good natural parts and acquired Knowledge. He was 
well known to, and much reſpected by, perſons of the greateſt 
eminence in the kingdom. He became enamored of a beautiful 
Engliſh lady, to whom he was, ſome time after, married ; and he 
purchaſed an eſtate at Kew, in the county of Surry, (his family 
remains there ſtill,) to which he often retired in the latter part 
of his life. He dicd of an apoplexy in 1680, at London, and was 
buried at Covent- garden church, where there is a marble monu- 
ment erected to his memory, with his buſt, carved by Mr. Gib- 
bons, and a Latin epitaph, written, as is ſaid, by Mr. Flatman. 
EusrAchk LE SUEUR, one of the beſt painters which the 
French nation has produced, was born at Paris in 1617, and 
ſtudied the principles of his art under $7mon /auet, whom he 
infinitcly ſurpaſſed, It is remarkable, that Le Sucur, was 
never out of France, and yet he carried his art to perfection. 
His works ſhewa grand guſto of deſign, which was formed 
upon antiquity, and after the beſt Italian maſters. He invented 
with caſe, and his execution was always worthy of his deſigns, he 
was ingenuous, difcreet, and delicate, in the choice of his ob- 
jets, His attitudes are ſimple and noble; his expreſſions, fine, 
ſingular, and very well adapted to the ſubject. His draperies 
are ſet after the gout of Raphael's laſt works, He knew little 
R part 2 of 
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of the local colors, or the claro obſcuro : but he was ſo much 
{maſter of the other parts of painting, that there was a great 


likelihood of his throwing off Jouet's manner entirely, had he 
lived longer, and once reliſhed that of the Venetian ſchool; 
which he would certainl y have imitated in his coloring, as he imi- 


tated the manner of the Roman {ſchool in his hogs For, 
immediately after Vouet's death, he perceived that his maſter had 


led him our of the way; and by conſidering the antiques that 


were in France, and aiſo the deſigns and prints of the beſt Italian 
- maſters, particularly Raphael, he acquired a more refined ſtyle 
and © happier manner. Le Brun could not forbear being jealous 
of Le Sueur, who did not mean however to give any mau pain; 
for he had great limplicity of manners, much candor, and exact 


probity. His principal works are gt Paris, where he died the 
3Zoth of April 1655, thirty-eight years: of age. The life of St. 
Bruno, in the cioiſtey of the Carthuſians at Paris, is reckoned 


his maſter-pieces. They are now in the Louvre. 


Joun GREENHILL, a very ingenious Engliſh painter, was 
deſcended from a good family in Saliſbury, where he was born. 
He was the moſt excellent of all the diſciples of Sir Peter Lely, 
who is ſaid to have conſidered him ſo much as a rival, that he 
never ſuffered him to fee him paint. Greenhill, however, pre- 


5 vailed with Sir Peter to draw his wife's picture, and took the 


opportunity of obſerving how he managed his pencil; which was 
the great point aimed at. This gentleman was finely qualified 
by nature, for both the ſiſter- arts of painting and poetry; but 
death taking advantage of his looſe and unguarded manner of 
living, ſnatched him away betimes; and only ſuffered him juſt 
to leave enough of his hand, to make us wiſh he had been more 
careful of a life ſo likely to do great honor to his country. This 
painter won ſo much on the celebrated Mrs. Behn, that ſhe en- 
deavored to. perpetuate his memory by an elegy, to be found 
among her works. We know not the year either of his birth 
or death. 

Wrirriiam FAITHORNE, an ingenious Engliſh engraver 
and painter, flouriſhed in the 17th century. After the civil 
wars broke out, he went into the army; when being taken 
priſoner in Bafing-houſe, and refuſing to take the oaths to Oli- 
ver, he was baniſhed into France. He ſtudied ſeveral years 
under the famous Champagne, and arrived to very great cor- 


.4y6@nef of drawing. He was alſo a great prohcient in engrav- 


ing, 
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ing, as likewiſe in painting, eſpecially in miniature, of which 
there are many ſpecimens now extant in England. He died in 
Black- friars, in 169i, when he was near 75 years of age. 

William Faithorne the fon, who performed chiefl y In mezzo- 
tinto, has often been confounded with his father. ! 

SEBASTIAN BOURDON, an eminent French painter, born at 
Montpellier in 1610, had a genius fo hery, that it would not let 
him reflect ſufficiently, nor ſtudy the eſſentials of his art ſo much, 
as was neceflary to render him perfect in it. He was ſeven 
years at Rome, but obliged to leave it before he had finiſhed his 
ſtudies, on account of a quarrel. However, he acquired ſo much 
reputation by his works, both in landicape and hiſtory, tnat, upon 
his return to France, he had the honor of being the firſt who was 
made rector of the royal academy of painting and ſculptureat Paris. 
The fine arts being interrupted by the civil wars in France, he 
travelled to Sweden, where he ſtayed two years. He was very 
well eſteemed, and nobly preſented, by that great patroneſs of 
arts and ſciences, queen Chri/tiana, whole portrait he made. He 
ſucceeded better in landſcapes than in hiſtory-painting. His 
pieces are ſeldom finiſhed ; and thote that are fo, are not always 
the fineſt, He laid a wager with a friend, that he would paint 
twelve heads after the life, and as big as the life, in one day; 
he won it: and theſe heads are ſaid not to be the worſt things he 
ever did. He drew a vaſt number of pictures. His moſt con- 
fiderable pieces are “ The Gallery of AM. de Bretonvilliers,“ 
in the iſle of Notre-Dame; and “ The ſeven Works of Mercy,” 
which he etched himſelf. But the moſt eſteemed of all his 
performances is; & The Martyrdom of St. Peter,” drawn for 
the church of Notre Dame: it is kept as one of the choiceſt 
rarities of that cathedral. Bourdon was a Calviniſt; much va- 
lued and reſpected, however, in a Popiſh country, becauſe his life 
and manners were good. He died in 1673, aged 54. 

CHARLES LE BRUN, an illuſtrious French painter, was of 
Scottiſh extraction, and born in 1619. His father was a ſtatuary 
by profeſſion. At three years of age, it is reported that he drew 
figures with charcoal; and at twelve he drew the picture off his 
uncle ſo well, that it till paſſes for à fine piece. His father being 
employed in the gardens at Seguier, and having brought his ſon 
along with him, the chancellor of that name took a liking to him, 
and placed him with Simon Vouet, an eminent painter, who was 
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greatly ſurpriſed at young Le Brun's amazing proficiency. He 
was afterwards ſent to Fontainbleau, to take copies of ſome of 
Raphael's pieces. The chancellor ſent him next to Italy, and 
ſupported him there for fix years. Le Brun, in his return, met 
with the celebrated Poufſen, by whole converſation he greatly im- 
proved himſelf in his art, and contracted a friendſhip with him 
which laſted as long as their lives. Cardinal Mazarine, a good 
judge of painting, took great notice of Le Brun, and often fat by 
him while he was at work. A picture of St. Stephen, which he 
finiſhed in 1651, raiſed his reputation to the higheſt piteh. Soon 
after this, the king, upon the repreſentation of M. Cbert, 
made him his firſt painter, and conferred on him the order of St, 
Alithaerl. Eis majeſty employed two hours every day in look- 
ing upon him, whilſt he was painting the family of Darius at 
Fontainbleau. About 1662, he began his five large pieces of 
the hi ſtory of Alexander the Great, in which he is ſaid to have ſet 
the actions of that conqueror in a more glorious light than 
Duintus Curtius in his hiſtory. He procured ſeveral advantages 
for the royal academy of painting and ſculpture at Paris, and 
formed the plan of another for the ſtudents of his own nation at 
Rome. There was ſcarce any thing done for the advancement 
of the fine arts in which he was not conſulted. It was through 
the intereſt of AZ. Colbert, that the king gave him the direction 
of all his works, and particularly of his royal manufactory at the 
Gobelins, where he had a handſome houſe, with a genteel falary 
aſſigned to him. He was alſo made director and chancellor of the 
royal academy, and ſhewed the greateſt zeal to encourage the fine 
arts in France, He was endowed with a vaſt inventive genius, 
which extended itſelf to arts of every kind. He was well ac- 
quainted with zhe hiſtory and manners of all nations. Beſides 
his extraordinary talents, his behaviour was ſo genteel, and his 
addreſs ſo pleaſing, that he attracted the regard and affection of 
the whole court of France; where by the places and penſions 
conferred on him by the king, he made a very conliderable 
figure. He died at his houſe in the Gobelins, in 1690, leaving 
a wite but no children. He was author of a curious treatiſe 
* Of Phyliognomy ;** and of another, „Of the Characters of 
« the Paſſions,” | 

The paintings which gained him the greateſt reputation were, 
beſides what we have already mentioned, thoſe which he finiſhed 
at Fontajnbleau, the ſtair- caſe at Verſailles, but eſpecially! the 
= grand 
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grand gallery there, which was the laſt of bis works, and is 
ſaid to have taken him up fourteen years. A more particular ac- 
count of theſe, or a general character of his other performances, 
would take up too much room here. Thoſe who want further 
ſatisfaction on this ſubject, may conſult the writings of his coun- 
trymen, who have been very laviſh in his praiſes, and very full 
in their accounts of his works, 

Prnitie WoUVERMANS, an excellent painter of Holland, v was 
born at Haerlem in 1620, and was the fon of Paul I/ouver- 
mans, a tolerable hiſtory-painter; of whom, however, he did 
not learn the principles of his art, but of Fohn J/ynants, an 
excellent painter of Haerlem. It does not appear that he 
ever was in Italy, or ever quitted the city of Haerlem; though 
no man deſerved more the encouragement and protection of 
ſome powerful prince than he did. He is one inſtance, among 
a thouſand, to prove, that oftentimes the greateſt merit remains 
without either recompence or honor. His works have all the 
excellencies we can wiſh, high finiſhing, correctneſs, agree- 
able compoſition, and a taſte for coloring, joined with a force 
that approaches to the Caracci's. The pieces he painted in 
his latter time have a grey or bluiſh calt : they are finiſhed with 
too much labor, and his grounds look too much like velvet; 
but thoſe he did in his prime arc free from theſe faults, and equal 
in coloring and correctneſs to any thing Italy can produce, 
IFauvermans generally inriched his landſcapes with huntings, halts, 
encampment of armies, and other ſubjects where horſes naturally 
enter, which he deſigned better than any painter of his time: there 
are alſo ſome battles and attacks of villages by his band. Theſe 
beautiful works, which gaincd him great reputation, did not 
make him rich : on the contrary, being charged with a nume- 
rous family, and bur indifferently paid for his work, he lived 
very meanly ; and though he painted very quick, and was very 
laborious, he had much. ado to maintain himſelf. The miſery of 
his condition determined him not to bring up any of his chil- 
dren to painting: in his laſt hours, which happened at Haer- 
lem in 1668 , he burnt a box filled with his ſtudies and detigns 5 
faying, „I have been ſo ill paid for my labors, that I would 
not have thofe deſigns engage my ſon in fo miſerable a 
« proſeſſion.“ 

*Nichyoras Micxarp, an ingenious French painter, was born 
at hen. > whence, having learned the ame of his art, 
dern he 
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he went to Italy. On his return he married at Avignon 
which occaſioned him to be called Mignard of Avignon. He 
was afterwards employed at the court and at Paris, and became 
rector of the academy of painting. He excelled principally in 
coloring ; and there are a great number of portraits and hiſto- 
rical pieces of his doing. He died of a dropſy, 1668, leaving 
behind him a brother, Peter Mignard; who ſucceeded Mr. 
le Brun, in 1690, as firſt painter to the king, and as director 
and chancellor of the royal academy of painting. He died 
March 13, 1695, aged 84. His portraits are extremely beau- 
tiful. 

CAVALIER GIACIN TO BRAN DI, born at Poli, in the eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſtate, A. D. 1623, was one of the beſt maſters that 
came out of the ſchool of Lanfranc. And his performances 111 
the cupolas and ceilings of ſeveral of the Roman churches, and 
palaces, are ſufficient evidence, that there was nothing wanting, 
either in his head, or hand, to merit the reputation and honor 
he acquired. Died A. D. 1691, aged 68. 

PETER PAUL PUGHET, one of the preateſt painters that 
France ever produced, though not mentioned by any of their 
own writers, was born at Marſeilles in 1623. We have no 
account of his education in this art; but in his manner he re- 
ſembled Michael Angelo, without imbibing his faults ; being 
both more delicate and more natural than that great maſter ; 
like whom too, Pughet united the talents of painting, ſculpture 
and architecture. Not contented with animating the marble, 
and rendering it in appearance flexible as fleſh itſelf ; when 
he was called upon to exert his ſkill, he raiſed and adorned pa- 
laces, in a manner that proved him a judicious architect; and, 
when he committed the charming productions of his imagination 
to canvas, he painted ſuch pictures as the delighted beholder 
was never tired with viewing. He died in the place of his birth, 
1695. 

PartiPPo LAURO was born in Rome, A. D. 1622, and 
trained up o painting under his brother-in-law Angels Caryſells, 
whom. he aſſiſted in a great many of his works: and always ac- 
quitted himſelf with deſerved applauſe. But, upon leaving his 
maſter, he purſued his own genius, in a ſtyle quite different 
from him; and contraQtiye his talent into a narrower compals, 
confined his pencil to ſmall figures, and hiſtories in little. He 
* lived for the moſt part in Rome; highly valued for his rich vein 


of invention, and accurate judgment; for the purity of his out- 
line 
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line, the delicacy of his coloring, and the graceful ſpirit that 
brightened all his compoſitions. Died A. D. 1694, aged 71. 
CARLO MaRATrTI was born at Camorano, near Ancona, 
A. D. 1625. He came a poor boy to Rome, at eleven years 
of age: and at twelve recommended himſelf ſo advantageouſly 
to Andrea Sacchi, by his deſigns after Raphael, in the Vatican; 
that he took him into his ſchool; where he continued his ſtudies 
five and twenty Years, to the death of his maſter. His grace- 
ful and beautiful ideas were the occaſion of his being generally 
employed in painting Madonnas and female ſaints. Hence 
Salvator Roſa ſatyrically nick-named him Carluccio della Ma- 
donna. "This he was fo far from reckoning a diminution of his 
character, that in the inſcription on his monument at Permini 
(placed there by himſelf, nine years before his deceaſe) he calls 
it plorioſum Cognomentum,” and profeſſes his particular devo—- 
tion to the blefled Virgin. He poſſeſſed an excellent ſtyle, 
great cl:gance of handling, and correctneſs of out-line, From 
the fineſt ſtatues and pictures, he had made himſelf maſter of 
the moſt perfect forms, and molt charming airs of heads: which 
he ſketched with as much eaſe, and grace, as Parmegiano ; ex- 
cepting that author's profiles. He has produced a nobler va- 
riety of draperics, more artfully managed, more richly orna- 
mented, and with greater propriety, than even the beſt of the 
moderns. He was inimitable in adorning the head, and, in the 
diſpoſal of the hair: and his elegant forms, of hands and feet, 
(ſo truly in character) are hardly to be found in Raphael him- 
ſelf. Among the many excellent talents which he poſſeſſed, 
gracefulneſs was the moſt conſpicuous. And to him may be 
applied, what Pazſanias tells us was to Apelles : “ That ſuch 
and ſuch a malter ſurpaſſed in ſome particulars of the art, but 
« in gracefulnets he was ſuperior to them all.” is endleſs to 
recount the celebrated pieces of this great man : which yet mtght 
have been much more numerous, had he been as intent upon 
acquiring riches, as fame. He executed nothing ſlightly, often 
changed his deſign, and almoſt al ways ſor the better: and there- 
fore his pictures were long in hand. It had been objected by 
ſome critics, that his works, from about the ſeventieth year of 
his age, were faintly and languidly colored. Buthe knew by ex- 
perience, that ſhadows gain ſtrength, and grow deeper by time; 


and he lived long enough to ſee his pieces confute their error. 
He 
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He made ſeveral admirable portraits of popes, cardinals, and 
other people of diſtinction; from whom he received the higheſt 
teſtimonics of eſteem : as he likewiſe did from almoſt all the 
monarchs, and princes of Europe, in his time. In his younger 
days (for ſubhiſtence) he etched a few prints, as well of his 
own invention, as after others, with equal ſpirit and correctneſs. 
He was appointed keeper of the paintings in the-pope's chapel, 
and the Vatican, by Innocent Xl: confirmed therein by his fuc+ 
ceſſors; and received the additional honor of knighthood, from 
the pope. Ic. erected two noble monuments, for Raphael and 
Hannibal, at his own expence, in the Pantheon. And how 
well he maintained the dignity of his profeſſion, appears by his 
anſwer to a Roman prince. who taxed him with the exceſſive 
price of his pictures. He told him, & there was a vaſt debt due 
« from the world, to the famous Artiſts, his predeceſſors: and 
« that he, as their rightful ſucceſſor, was come to claim thoſe 
& arrears.” His abilities, in painting, were accompanied with a 
great many. Chriſtian and moral vittues: and particularly with 
an extenſive charity, which crowned all the reſt. Died A. D. 

I713., aged 88, 

His chief diſciples were Nicole Berettoni, who died long 
before him, and Giuſeppe Chiari. The former carried coloring 
toa great height; eſpecially in his freſcos, at the Altieri palace. 
*Tis ſaid indeed, his maſter, was his conſtant coadjutor : and his | 
works have ſucceded the better for it. 

Luca GrorDano, was born in 1632, at Naples, in'the neigh- 
bourhood of Toſeph Ribera, (i, e. Spagnoletto] whole works at- 
tracted him ſo powerfully, that he left his childiſh amuſements 
for the, pleaſure he found in looking on them, So manifeſt an 
inclination for painting determined his father, a middling painter, 
to place him under the directions of that maſter z, with whom 
he made ſo great advances, that at ſeven years old, his produc-- 
tions were ſurpriſing. But hearing of thoſe excellent paintings 
that are at Venice and Rome, he quitted Naples privately, to go 
to Rome. He attached himſelf to the manner of Pietro da Corto- 
na, whom he aſſiſted in his great works. His father, whohad been 
looking for him, at laſt , him at work in St. Peter's church. 
From Rome, they ſet out together to Bologna, Parma, and laſtly- 


to Venice: at every place Luca made ſketches and ſtudies, from. 
the works of all the great maſters, but eſpecially Paul Feroneſe, 
whom he always propoſed for his model. It is ſaid, that Gizrdans 

Y had 
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hed been ſo great a copier, that he had deſigned the rooms and 
apartments of the Vatican a dozen times, and the battle of Can- 
ſtantine twenty. He alfo went to Florence, where he began 
afreſh to ſtudy, copying che works of Leonards da Vinci, Michael 
Angels, and Andrea del Sarto. He went back to Rome, whence 
after a very ſhort ſtay, he returned to Naples; and there mar- 
ried againſt his father's. inclinations, who apprehended ſuch an 
engagement might leften his attention to his profeſſion. After 
ſeeing the paintings at Rome and Venice, Luca quitted his 
maſter's manner, and formed to himfelf a taſte and manner, 
which partook ſomewhat of all the other excell:nt maſters; 
whence Bellori calls him the ingenious bee, who extracted his 
honey from the flowers of the beſt artiſts. His reputation was 
ſoon ſo well eſtabliſhed, that all public works were entruſted to 
him, and he executed them with the greateſt facility and know- 
ledge, 

Come of his pictures being earried into Spain, ſo much pleaſed 
Charles Il. that he engaged him to his court in 1692, to paint 
the Eſcurial, in which he acquitted himſelf as a great painter. 
The king and queen often went to ſee him work, and commanded 
him- to be covered in their preſence. In the ſpace of two 
years, he finiſhed the ten arched roofs and the ſtair caſe of the 
Eſcurial. He afterwards painted the grand ſaloon of Buen RRirez 
the ſacriſty of the great church of Toledo; the chapel of the 
lady of Atocha ; the ceiling of the royal chapel at Madrid; and 
ſeveral other works. He was fo engaged to his WERE, that 
he did not even reſt from it on holidays, for which being re- 
proached by a painter of his acquaintance, he anſwered, © If I was, 
« to let my pencils reſt; they would grow rebcllious, and I ſhould 
* not be able to bring them to o. der without n on 
« them,” His lively humor and ſinart repartees amuſe the 
whole court. The queen of Spain, one day enquiring aiter his 
family, wanted to know what fort of a woman his wife was? Gi- 
er dans painted her on the ſpot in a picture he was at work upon, 
and ſhewed her to the queen; who was the more furpriſed, as 
the had not perceived what he was about, and was ſo pleaſed; 
that the took off her pearl necklace and deſired him to preſent his 
wife with it in her name. He had ſo happy a memory, that he 
tccolle&t:d the manners of all the great maſters; and had the 
art of imitating them ſo well, as to occaſion frequent miſtakes, , 

S part 2, The 
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The king ſhewed him a picture of Baſjans, expreſſing his con- 
cern that he had not a companion: Giordano painted one for 
him ſo exactly in Baſſano's manner, that it was taken for a pie- 
ture of that maſter. 

The great works Giordano had executed in Spain, gave him 
ſtill greater reputation when he returned to Naples; ſo that he 
could not ſupply the eagerneſs of the citizens, though he worked 
ſo quick, Ihe Jeluits, who had beſpoke a picture of St. Francis 

2vier, Complaining to the viceroy that he would not finiſh it, 
and that it ought to be placed on the altar of that faint on his 
feſtival, Wh. h was juſt at hand; finding himſclf preſſed on all 
hands, he painted this picce in a day and a hall. Oftentimes he 
painted a virgin holding a Jeſus, and without any reſt, in an 
hour's time would finiſh a half-length; and for diſpatch, not 
waiting the cleaning of his pencils, would lay on his colours 
with his finger. His manner had great lightneſs and harmony: 
he underſtood tore-{hortening, but as he truſted to the great 
practice of his hand, he often expoſed to the public, pictures that 
were very indifferent, and very little ſtudied; in which he ap- 
pears alſo to have been incorrect, and little acquainted with ana- 
tomy. Nobody ever painted ſo much as Gigrdano, not even 
Iinteret; his ſchool grew into fuch repute, that there was a 
great reſort to it from Rome and all quarters: he loved his diſ- 
Ciples, whoſe works he touched with great readineſs, and afſiſted 
them with his deſigns, which he gave them with pleaſure. His 
generoſity prompted him to make preſents of altar-picces to 
churches, that were not able to purchaſe them. He painted 
gratis, the cupola of St. Bridget for his reputation, and touched 
it over a ſecond time. By a particular dexterity, that roof, which 
is rather flat, ſcems very much elevated, by the lightacls of the 
clouds which terminate the perſpective, 

Two Neapolitans, having fat for their pictures, neglected to 
ſend for them when they were finiſhed. Giordano, having waited 
a great while, Without hearing from them, painted an ox's head 
on one, and a Jew's cap on the other, and expoled them to view 
in that manner: on the news whereof they brought him the 
money, begging him to efface the ridiculous additions. Though 
his humor was gay, he always ſpoke well of his brother painters, 
and received any hints that were given him with great candor 
and docility, Ine commerce he had with ſeveral men of learn- 
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ing was of great uſe to him: they furniſhed him with elevated 
thoughts, reformed his own, and inſtructed him in hiſtory and 
fable, which he had never read. His labors were rewarded with 
great riches, which he left to his family, who loſt him at Naples in 
1705, when he was 73. His monument is in the church of St. 
Bridget, before the chapel of St. Nicolas de Bari, which is all of 
his hand, 

Ciro FERRIL, a Roman, born A. D. 1628, a faithful imi- 
tator of Peter Cortona, under whom he was bred : and to whom 
he came fo near in his ideas, his invention, and his manner of 
painting, that he was choſen (preferably to Peter Tela, and 
Romanelli, his fellow diſciples) to finiſh thoſe pictures, which 
his maſter left imperfect at his death. He had an excellent taſte 
in architecture, and drew ſeveral deſigns for the public. He 
made cartoons for ſome of the Moſaic-works in the Vatican: 
and having in a great many noble performances diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf, by the beauty and fertility of his genius, died A. D. 
1690, aged 62. 

CHRISTOPHER WREN, a learned and moſt illuſtrious Enx- 
liſh architect and mathematician, was deſcended from an ancient 
family of that name at Bincheſter, in the bithopric of Durham, 
Chriftapher was born at Knoyle, October 20, 1632; and while 
very young, diſcovered a ſurpriſing turn ior |carmng, eſpecially 
for the mathematics, He was tent to Oxford, and admitted a 
gentleman commoner at Wadham- college, at about fourteen 
years of age ; and the advancement he made there in mathema- 
tical knowledge, before he was i1xteen, was very extraordinary; 
and even aſtoniſhing. 

Auguſt 1657, he was choſen profeſſor of aſtronomy in Gre— 
ſham-college ; and his lectures, which were much frequented, 
tended greatly to the promotion of rei] knowledge. 

Among his other eminent accomplithments, he had gained fo 
confiderable a 1kill in architecture, that he was ſent for the ſame 
year from Oxford, by order of Charles II. to aſſiſt Sir John Den- 
bam, (urveyor- general of his majelt y's works. 

In 1663, he was choſen fello v of the Royal-Socicty; being 
one of thoſe who were firlt a ppointed by the council, after the 
the grant of their charter. 

In 1665, he went over to France, where he not only ſurveyed 


all the buildings of note in Paris, and made excurkons to other 
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places, but took particular notice of what was moſt remarkable in 
every branch of mechanics, and contracted acquaintance with all 
the coaſiderable virtuoſi. Upon his return home, he was ap- 
pointed architect, and one of the commiſſioners for the repara- 
tion of St. Paul's cathedral. Within a few days after the fire of 
London, September 2, 1666, he drew a plan for a new city. 

Upon the deceaſe of Sir Fohn Denham, in March 1688, he 
fucceeded him in the office of ſurveyor-general of his maj«[ty's 
works. The theatre at Oxford will be a laſting monument of 
his great abilities as an architect; which curious work was 
finiſhed in 1669. In this ſtructure the admirable contrivance 
of the flat root, being eighty feet over one way, and ſeventy the 
other, without any arched work or pillars to ſupport it, is par— 
ticularly remarkable. But the conflagration of the city of Lon- 
don gave lim many opportunitics afterwards of employing his 
genius in that way; when, beſides other works of the crown, 
continued under his care, the cathedral of St. Paul, the parochial 
churches, and other public ſtructures, which had been deſtroyed 
by that dreadful calamity, were rebuilt from his deſigns, and un- 
der his direction; in the managemant of which affair, he was 
aſſiſted in the meaſurements, and laying out of private property, 
by the ingenious Mr. Robert Hoke, 

About the year 1675, he married the daughter of Sir 7homas 
Coghill, of Blechington in Oxfoidſhire, by whom he had one 
ſon of his own name; and ſhe dying ſoon after, he married 
a daughter of /*/liam lord Fitz-WWilliam, baron of Lifford 
in Ireland, by whom he had a for. and a daughter. In 1680 
he was choſen preſident of the Royal Society; afterwards ap- 
pointed architect and commiſſioner of Cheiſea-collegez and in 
1684, principal officer and comptroller of the works in the caſtle 
of Windſor. He fat twice in parliament, as a repreſentative for 
two diffecent boroughs; firſt, for Plympton in Devonſhire in 
168 5, and again in 1700 for Melcomb Regis in Dorſetſhire, 
He died F cbruary 25, 172.2, aged 91, and was interred with 
great folemnity in St. Pais cathedral, in the vault under the 
fouth wing of the choir, near the caſt end. 

Among the many public buildings 50 or 60) erected by him 
in the city of London, the church. of St. Stephen in Walbroke, 
that of St. Mary le Bow, the Monument, and the cathedral of 

Sr. Pau have more eſpecially drawn the attention of foreign 


connoifleurs 
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connoiſſeurs, The church of Walbroke, is famous all over 
Europe, and is juſtly reputed his maſter- piece. Perhaps Italy 
itfeli can produce no modern building that can vie with this in 
taſte or proportion : and foreigners juſtly call our judgment in 
queſtion, for underſtanding its graces no better. The ſteeple 
of St. Mary le Bow, 1s particularly grand and beautiful, "The 
Monument is a pillar of the Doric order; the pedeſtal is 40 
feet high, the diameter of the column 15 feet, and the altitude 
of the whole 202; It was begun in 1671, and finiſhed in 1677. 
Of St. Paul's church, the firſt ſtone was laid the 21ſt of June 
1675; the body finithed, and the crols tet up, in 1711. 

Joux $.1LEY, born in London, A. D. 1646, was inſtructed 
in the firſt rudiments of painting by Mr. Zo and Mr. Fuller; 
but left them while he was very young, and began to practiſe 
after the life : yet acquired no great reputation, till after the 
death of Sir Peter Lely, whom he ſuccceded in the favor of 
king Charles Il. Upon the acceſſion of king Iiilliam and queen 
Mary to the crown, he was {worn their majeſties principal 
painter; which place he had not enjoyed in the preceeding reign, 
though king James, and his queen, were both pleaſed to be 
drawn by his hand. He was very diligent in the imitation of m- 
ture; and by ſtudying the lite, rather than following any parti- 
cular manner, arrived to a plcaſant, and moſt agreeable ſtyle of 
painting. His peculiar excellence was a head, and eſpecially 
the coloring part. He was a gentleman extremely courteous in 
his behavior, engaging in his converſation, and prudent in 
his actions. He was a dutiful fon, an affechonate- brother, a 
kind maſter, and a faithful friend, He never was guilty of 2 
piece of vanity (too common among artiſts) of ſaying mighty 
things on his own behalf; but contented himſelf with letting his 
works ſpeak for him; he died of the gout, A. D. 1691, aged 45. 

Francis LE Moines, an excellent French painter, was born 
at Paris in 1688, and trained up under Galloc be, profeſſor of 
the academy of painting, of which he himſelf became afterwards 
proſeſſor. Le Mat:e painted the grand ſaloon, which is at the 
entrance into the apartments of V erfailles, and which reprefents 
the apothcoſis of Hercules. He was four years about it; and 
the King, to ſhew how well pleaſed he was with it, made him his 
firſt painter in 1736, and ſome time aſter added a penſion df 
3000 livres to the bo he had before. A fit of lunacy ſeized 


this 
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this painter the year after, during which he run himſelf through 
with his ſword, and died, June 4, 1737, aged 49. 

William HoGARTH was burn in 1697, or 1698, in the 
pariſh of St. Martin Ludgate. “ He was bound,” ſays Mr. 
Walpole, & to a mcan engraver of arms on plate.” Probably 
chooſing this occupation, as it required ſome ſkill in drawing, 
which he contrived aſſiduouſly to cultivate, 

During his aprenticethip, he ſet out one Sunday, with two or 
three coinpanions, on an excurſion to Highgate, The weather 
being hot, they went into a publc-houſe, where they had not 
been long, beiore a quarrel aroſe between ſome perſons in the 
fame room. One of the d ſputants ſtruck the other on the head 
with a quart pot, and cut him very much. The blood running 
down the man's face, together with the agony of the wound, 
which had diſtorted his features into a moſt hideous grin, preſented 
Hogarth, who ſhewed himſelf thus early &“ appriſed of the mode 
© nature had imended he ſhould purſue,” with too laughable a 
ſubject to be over look Cd. He drew out his pencil and produced 
on the ſpot one of the moſt Judicious figures that ever was 
teen: being an exact likeneſs of the man, his antagoniſt, and 
the principal perſons gathered round him. 

It is preſumed that he began bulineſs, on his own account, at 
leaſt as early as 1720. His firſt employment ſeems to nave been 
the engraving of arms and {hop-bills. The next ſtep was to de- 
fipn and furniſh plates for bookſellers, 

It was Mr. H:garth's cuſtom to ſketch out on the ſpot any 
remarkable face which particularly {truck him: being once at the 
Bedford-coſfee-houſe, he was obſerved to draw ſomething with 
a pencil on his nail, which proved to be the countenance (a whim- 
fical one) of a perſon who was then at a ſmall diſtance, 
While Hogarth was painting the © Rake's Progreſs,“ he had 
a fummer reiidence at Iſleworth z and never failed to queſtion 
the company who came to fee thefe pictures, if they knew for 
whom one or another figure was deſigned. When they gueſſed 
wrong, he ſet them rig nt. 

In 1730, Mr. Fear h married the only daughter of Sir 
Fames Thornhill, by whom he had no child. This union, in- 
deed, was a ſtolen one, and conlequently without the approbation 
of Sir James, who, conſidering the youth of his daughter, then 
barely 18, and the flznder finances of her huſband, as yet an ob- 
(cure 
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icure artiſt, was not eaſily reconciled to the match. Soon after 
this period, however, he began his © Harlo.'s Progrets” (the 
coffin in the laſt plate is inſcribed Sept. 2, 1731); and was ad- 
viſed by lady Thornhill to have ſome of the ſcenes in it placed in 
the way of his father-in-law. Accordingly, one morning carlyy 
Mrs. Hogarth undertook to cenvey icveral of them uo his din- 
ing- room. When he aroſc, he enquired from whence hey came, 
and being told by whom chey were introduced, he cried out, 
« Very well; the man who can furnith repreſentations like theſe, 
« can alſo maintain a wife without a portion.“ He deligned this 
remark as an excuſe for keeping his purle-{trinys ciole ; but, Don 
after, became reconciled and generous to the young people. 

Soon after his marriage, Hogarth had ſummer lodgings at South 
Lambeth ; and, being intimate with Mr. 1yers, contributed to 
the improvement of the Spring-Gardens at Vauxhall, by the 
hint of embellithing them with paintings, ſome of which were 
the ſuggeſtions of his own truly comic pencil. For his alliſtance, 
Mr. Tyers gratefully prelented him wich a gold ticket of admiſ- 
ſion for himſelf and his friends, inſcribed 

IN PERPETUAM BENEFICII MEMORIAM. 

In 1 7 33, his genius became conſpicuouſly known, The third 
ſcene of his © Harlot's Progreſs“ꝰ introduced him to the notice of 
the great. At a board of treaſury which was held a day or two 
after the appearance of that print, a copy of it was thewn by one 
of the lords, as containing, among other excellencies, a ſtriking 
likeneſs of Sir 7 Gonjon, It gave univerſal fatisfation ; from 
the treaſury each lord repaircd to the print-ſhop tor a copy of it, 
and Hogarth roſe completely into fame. 

In this work he launches out his young adventurer a ſimple 
girl upon the town, and conducts her through all the viciſſitude 
of wretchednels to a premature death. his was painting to the 
underſtanding and to the heart; none had ever before made the 
pencil ſubſervient to the purpoſes of morality and inſtruction 
nor was the ſucceſs of Hegartb conſined to his perſons, One 
of his excellencies conſiſted in what may be termed the furniture 
of his pieces; for as in ſublime and hiſtorical repreſentations the 
fewer trivial circumſtances are permitted to divide the ſpectator's 
attention from the principal figures, the greater is their force 
ſo in ſcenes copied from familiar life, a proper variety of little 
domeſtic images contributes to throw 2 degree of veriimilitude 
on the whole, be The Rake“ Jevee- Toe m,“ {avs Mr. Falpale, 
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& the nobleman's dining room, the apartments of the huſband 
* and wiſe in Marriage a la Mode, the alderman's parlor, the 
tc bed-chamber, and many others, are the hiſtory of the man- 
“ ners of the age.” "The novelty and excellence of Hogarth's 
performances foon tempted the needy artiſt and print-dealer to 
avail themſelves of his deſigns, and rob him of the advantages 
which he was entitled to derive from them. This was particu- 
larly the cafe with the & Midnight Converſation,” the “ Harlot's“ 
and “ Rake's Progreſles,” and others of his carly works. To 
put a ſtop to depredations like theſe on the property of himſelf 
and others, and to ſecure the emoluments reſulting from his own 
labors, he applied to the legiſlature, and obtained an act of par- 
liament, 8 George II. chap. 38, to veſt an excluſive right in de- 
ſigners and engravers, and to reſtrain the multiplying of copies 
of their works without the conſent of the artiſt. 

In 1745, Hogarth, fold about 20 of his capital pictures by 
auction; and in the ſame year acquired additional reputation by 
the fix prints of © Marriage a la Mode.” 

Hogarth had projected a © Happy Marriage,” by way of coun- 
terpart to his “ Marriage a la Mode ;”” but never tiniſhed it. 

Soon after the peace of Aix la Chapelle, he went over to 
France, and was taken into cuſtody-at Calais, while he was 
drawing the gate of that town. a circumſtance which he has re- 
corded in his picture, intituled, « O the Roaſt Beef of Old 
« England!“ publiſhed March 26, 1749. He was actually 
carried before the governor as a ſpy, and, after a very ſtrict exa- 
mination, committed a priſoner to Granſire, his landlord, on 
his promiſing that Hagarth ſhould not go out of his houſe till he 
was to embark for England. 

In 1753, he publiſhed in 4to, „ The Analyſis of Beauty, 
& ritten with a view of fixing the fluctuating ideas of taſte.” 
In this performance he ſhews, that a curve is the line of beauty, 
and that round ſwelling figures are moſt pleaſing to the eye; 
his opinion has been countenanced by ſubſequent writers. 

About 1757 his brother-in law, Mr. Thornhill, reſigned the 
place of king's ſerjeant painter in favor of Mr. Hagarth. 

The laſt memorable event in our artiſt's life, was his quarrel 
perſonal and political with Meflrs. Viltes and Churchill; but, 
At the time theſe hoſtilities were carrying on in a manner ſo vi- 
rulent and diſgraceful to all the parties, ZJogarth was viſibly de- 

elining 
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clining in his health. In 1762, he complained of an inward 
pain, which, continuing, brought on a general decay that proved 
incurable. This laſt year of his life he employed in retouching his 
plates, with the aſſiſtance of ſeveral engravers whom he took with 
him to Chiſwick. Oct. 25, 1764; he was conveyed from thence 
to Leiceſter-helds, in a very weak condition, yet remarkably 
chearful; and, receiving an agrecable letter from the American 
Dr. Franklin, drew up a rough draught of an anſwer to it; but 
going to bed, he was ſeized with a vomiting, upon which he rung 
his bell with ſuch violence that he broke it, and expired about twa 
hours afterwards. He was interred in the church-yard, at Chif- 
wick where a monument is erected to his memory, with an in- 
ſcription by his friend Mr. Garrick. 

It may be truly obſerved of Hogarth, that all his powers of 
delighting were reſtrained to his pencil, Having rarely been ad- 
mitted into polite circles, none of his ſharp corners had been 
rubbed off, ſo that he continued to the laſt a groſs uncultivated 
man. The lighteſt contradiction tranſported him into a rage. 
He is ſaid to have beheld the riſing eminence and popularity of 
Sir Jaſbua Reynolds with a degree of envy ; and, if we are not 
miſinformed, frequently ſpoke with aſperity both of him and his 


performances. Juſtice, however, Ruge us to add, that our ar- 
tiſt was liberal, hoſpitable, and the moſt punctual of paymaſtersz 


ſo that, in ſpite of the emoluments his works had procured him 
he left but an inconſiderable fortune to his widow. 

Hogarth made one eſſay in ſculpture. He wanted a ſign to 
diſtinguiſh his houſe in Leiceſter-fields; and thinking none more 
proper than the Golden Head, out of a maſs of cork, made up of 
ſeveral thickneſſes compacted together, he carved a buſt of Yan- 
ayke, which he gilt and placed over his door, 

There are three large pictures by Hogarth, over the altar in 
the church of St. Mary Redcliff at Briſtol. 

S&R Josnua REyNOLDs was born at Plympton in Devon- 
ſhire July 16, 1723, his father kept a ſchool there, and had a 
numerous family: but being ſenſible of his ſon Jeſbua's genius 
for literature, and drawing, he ſent him to the univerſity, de- 
ſigning him'for the church. Soon after he grew fond of paint- 
ing; and choſe it às à profeſſion, after reading Richardſon's 
Theory of Painting. 

About 1742, he became a pupil of Mr. Hudſon : and about 
1749 went to Italy, in company with, and under the patronage 
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of, commodore (afterwards lord) Keppel. He returned in 1752 
to England: and by means of commodore Keppel, and lord 


Eagecumbe, he was ſoon introduced into the beſt line of portrait 


painting : wherein he became the moſt popular painter not only 
in England but in Europe. 

In 1764, he promoted the literary club, of which many 
eminent men were members; being honored by the friendſhip of 
moſt of the literati of England, 


He was long a diſtinguiſhed exhibitor in the Royal Society of 


Artiſts: but in 1769, when the preſent Royal Academy was 
founded, Mr. Reynolds was appointed Preſident; and was 


knighted. His firſt diſcourſe from the chair was delivered on 
the opening, January 2, 1769. He alſo delivered a diſcourſe 
annually on the diſtribution of the prizes to the ſtudents : his laſt 


was December 10, 1790. "Theſe have been publiſhed, 


About 1770, Sir Joſhua propoſed the ornamenting of St. 
Paul's with pictures, by himſelf and others; but the biſhop 
of London declined it. 

In 1782, he enriched Mr. Maſon's tranſlation of Freſnoy 


with very valuable notes. In 1785, Sir Jaſbua viſited Flan- 


ders, and there purchaſed, at a great ſale, many pictures taken 


from religious houſes, &c. by the emperor Joſeph II. 


In 1790, after a conteſt among the academicians, he reſigned 
his chair as preſident; but was perſuaded by the majority to re- 
ſume it, after a little time, and ſome explanation; but finding 


his eye-ſight fail him, he again reſigned, November 15, 1791. 
| Nevertheleſs the academy rather choſe as more reſpectful, that 


he ſhould appoint a deputy, than that he ſhould totally withdraw. 
He died February 23, 1792, and was buried in no little ſtate in 
St. Paul's church, the whole academy, and many private perſons 
attending the proceſſion in coaches, &c. 

As a portrait-painter, Sir Fo/hua will always rank high in re- 
ſpect of taſte, genius and freedom: but his pictures will not 
ſo well inform poſterity of his merit, as the prints engraved after 
them: as a hiſtory-painter (in which branch he practiſed towards 
the cloſe of his life) he ſhewed he was capable of great things; 
and he has made us regret that his performances are ſo few. He 
was friendly, and encouraging to young artiſts; and if report ſay 
true, his benevolence was known by moſt of the profeſſion, 
His charaQter and abilities rendered his loſs conſiderable, not 
only to the circle of his friends, but to the nation, and to the arts. 
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Introduction to an Extract from SANCHONIATHO. 


When only fragments of an author are preſerved, it often 
happens that the real meaning of his works is vbſcured ; ſo that 
what remains ſuffers for want of what is loſt :—and this is more 
likely ſtill to happen, when a fragment is preſerved in a tranſ- 
lation only. It is therefore, no wonder, if under ſuch diſadvan- 
tages ſuch things preſent themſei ves very differently to different 
perſons ; and if to ſome they ſeem rather forgeries than genuine. 
[ ſuppoſe, that in ſuggeſting a meaning which has not yet 
been (fo far as I know of ) attributed to the following frag- 
ment, I ſhall give both pleaſure, and information, which muſt 
plead my excule for inſerting it here, as connected with a hiſ- 
tory of art. 

t ſhould be remembered that the original author of this is the 
Egyptian * THOTH, from whoſe records, engraven on pillars, 
or blocks of ſtone, it was tranſcribed, and (tranſlated, perhaps, 
but) certainly augment:d with explanations or comments, by the 
tranſcribers of it into the Egyptian, or the Phenician language, 
in which laſt SANCHONIATHO quoted it. From the Pheni- 
cian language it was tranſlated into Greek by PHILO-BIkLIus, 
a Phenician, and is preſerved by EusEs1vs : fo that the proper 
names &c. are given us according to their fignification and not ac- 
cording to their original ſounds as appellatives. 

In order therefore to comprehend it juſtly, we muſt purſue a 

kind of retrogade motion: ii, endeavoring to attain the pro- 
bable meaning of the Phenician names: then, attempting to 
diſtinguiſh from the text—the commentary (1) of EusEBius 
(2) the additions and explanations of the Phenicians, as united to 
each article by way of illuſtration, and to the whole by way 
of completion. As this is no eaſy taſk, it ſeems to me better 
to give a kind of ſummary of the events recorded by I HoTH, 
by taking his ideas rather than his words. This I have done, 
and alſo have diſtinguiſhed ſome paſſages I ſuppoſe to be inter- 
polated ; or which do not refer to the Hiſtory of Art: ſome of 
which are omitted. If this ſummary ſeems a rational account, 
and in probable order, of the things it relates, it will at leaſt pre- 
vent the fragment from being further deſpiſed as unintelligible, 
condemned as a forgery, or conſidered as a genealogy only. 


* The ſame as mentioned p. 154, at bottom. 
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SUMMARY OF 
HO FP NAG MEN T, 


HISTORY OF INVENTIONS, AND ARTS. 


© Of the * wind (or ſpirit CoL-Pl-Ya, (the breath of the di- 
© vine mouth) as the agent, and the * earth, though confuſed, as 
© the ſubject, the offspring was— te fir/t begotten man, who 
© being accompanied by * underſtanding, (age or experience) 
< ſought ſuſtenance from fruits: after perſonal ſupport, his next 
© care was for his u, of both ſexes; afterwards, were 
« diſcovered the uſes of * fire, (light, * or flame ;) allo the mak- 
© ing ? huts, of reeds and ruſhes; and“ coverings for the body, 
© of the ſkins of wild beaſts, Some of the properties-of *'foar- 
© ing bodies, were alſo diſcovercd accidentally by the fame perſon, 
© who conſecrated two unhewn ſtones to the wind, (or ſpirit) 
and to fire, The labors of hunting and“ fiſhing becom- 
© ing arts, and profeſſions; and theſe requiring implements, 
the uſe '7 of metals as well of ** geld as of forging of *® iron, 
c N with * arvination) was practiſed, and * hooks, 
© baits, lines, &c. were made. The fame perſon alſo made a 
at; and his brothers invented the way of making ** walls 
© of brick. But thele diſcoveries were greatly improved, by 
© others who made them their profeſſion; and ſtudicd the prac- 
© tice of them including the making of *5 tools for huſbandr 
© and various kinds of ** bricks, or tiles, Hitherto land had 
© been in common; but now, various parts were incloſed into 
© 27 fields, and appropriated to the“ cultivator for corn; inſtead 
< of truſting intirely to fruit trees, or to the chace : and, by 
way of ſecurity to the ſtores of grain when collected, “ courts, 
© walls, fences, and cellars were adopted. Aſſemblages of 
© ſeveral of theſe dwellings became “ villages; and ſtations, 
(i. e. **fo/ds) for Rocks; alſo natural philoſophy was inſtituted as 
© regulating the times and ſeafons for labor and culture, But 
© as this neighbourhood could not long continue without regula- 
© tions, hence aroſe ** reftraint i. e. government,) and juſtice: 
© and afterwards 3* medicine as an art. Thus aflociated, the in- 
© bobitants inftituted 35 public worhrp, firſt to 3* heaven, then to 
i earth, It muſt be on d, that ſociety though thus regulated 
© had bloody quarrels, hence the neceflity of * council, of the 
military art, and of “ fortifications, and hence the aſſociation 
© of greater numbers together in ** cities for mutual defence. 

After this, was the invention “ of Temples, of ſculpture: alſo 
© of 57 muſic, as employed in public worſhip, of 5? ſymbols, as marks 
© of dignity; and as the moſt exalted in dignity muſt die, they* 
© were now lamented in © funeral ſolemnities, and with other 
© marks of ſorrow and diſtreſs.“ 
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FuRTHER OBSERVATIONs. 


I ſuſpect that much after No. 33, in the text, is greatly in- 
terpolated: yet I have inſerted it, as I apprehend here is a 
glimpſe of a part of the true hiſtory of Noax (who is well 
known to have been frequently called Ouranus) and of the 
misbehavior and attacks of Ham (i. e. Cronus) whoſe blood- 
thirſty and quarrelſome diſpoſition is very clearly related; and 
quite in the character of him as given by AGs. 

If Ham alſo was (as hinted in this extract) aſſiſted by Noau's 
wife (Ge) to fight againſt him, the patriarch's prophetic curſe 
acquires another reaſon not uſually ſeen in the relation of Moss. 
As to the death of Ouranus by Cronus—perhaps it means only a 
total diſunion, and no ſubſequent knowledge, or intercourſe. 
TroTH's image of Cronus is exceedingly curious. 

We obſerve from this extract, that the- firſt diſcovery which 
promoted art was that of fire: and this ſeems highly natural: 
for, without fire what tools can be procured for further ſervices ? 
but, after this acquiſition, hooks, baits, &c. may eaſily be ob- 
tained, We obſerve alſo, that as ſocieties were aſſembled and 
compounded. the inſtitutions neceſſary to their well- being were 
eſtabliſhed : and the more elegant arts were introduced... I ſhall 
further obſerve that the oRDER of theſe diſcoveries, ſeems, to 
me, perfectly natural; for had political inſtitutions preceded 
the combination of intereſts and inhabitants in cities, and in 
villages, (cities being placed before villages) had the working 
of metals &c. preceded the uſe of fire, we ſhould not have re- 
gretted as we now do the loſs we ſuſtain by our inability to read 
the Egyptian /tyl: : becauſe, common ſenſe would have ſtarted at 
the improbability, if not impoſſibility of ſuch a narration, 

I have here attended to ſuch points of this fragment only as ] 
ſuppoſed related to the arts, not conceiving the preſent a proper 
place for full inveſtigation: 1 have however ſatisfied my own 
mind on other parts of this hiſtory; and by the ſame general prin- 
ciples, I think it likely that many of the Egyptian obeliſks con- 
tain chiefly the genealogies of the perſons who erected them : 
but the hypotheſis explaining this would be miſplaced here. 

There is a pleaſuce in diſcovering that remote ages had many 
ideas and deſires like ourſelves ; and when by applying the ſame 
principles, as engaged them to record them, we are informed of 
thoſe facts which they intended to tranſmit for our uſe, the 
pleaſure, and the gratitude, are not inconſiderable. It is true, 
we muſt always propoſe our opinions with a modeſt deference, 

and with ſelf-ſuſpicion ; but the attempt is laudable; and where 
error is of no moment, the ſpeculation, even if not demonſtra- 
tive, is pleaſing; and if ſucceſsful is honorable. 
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3 wy a) mp F the wind N Col-pi-a, and his wife 
* $735 Bonv, 2 Baa-u were begot two mortals, called 


without form and * Protogonus and * on, and Aon found cut 


void. Gen. i. 2. the way of taking food from trees. 
3 Ilewreyoro; Firſt The firſt generation of mortals. 
begotten. Thoſe that were begotten by thoſe Were 


94 'F | 


: 


* Aw» Intelli= called Genus and *Genea ; and dwelt in Phws 


ence, time, ex- nicia: but when great droughts came they 
, 95 85 * 


perience ſtretched their hands up to Heaven towards 
rug, Tn Ge- the ſun; for him, he ſaith, they thought the 
nerations, Iſſue. only Lord of Heaven, calling him Belſamin, 
NM B. Of both which in Phoenician is Lord of Heaven, in 
ſexes Greek Zs;. Then he charges miſtake upon 


the Greeks, ſaying : For we, not vainly, have 


frequently diſtinguiſhed thoſe names, with re- 
ſpect to the later ſignification of them, ac- 
cruing to them from later things; which the 
Greeks not knowing, have conſtrued other. 
wiſe, being deceived with the ambiguity of theig 
ſignifications. 
Afterwards, from Genus, the ſon of Proto- 
gonus and Mon, other mortal iſſue was begot- 
s, light. ten, whoſe names were (*Phos, ' Pyr. *Phlox,) 
7 Ur, fire. light, fire, and flame. [Theſe found out the way 


* $22, flame. of generating fire by the rubbing of pieces of  \ 


wood againſt each other, and taugbt men the uſe 


thereof. ] 
Theſe 


APPENDIX, 4” ml 
Theſe begat ſons of a vaſt bulk and height; 


whoſe names were given to mountains on 
which they firſt ſeized: fo from them were 
named mount Caſſius and Libanus, Antilibanus, 
and Brathys. 
Of theſe, ſaith he, were begotten Memrumus, 
who tz alſo called Aypſuranius, ſo named by their Upper Heaven. 
mothers, the women cf thoſe times, who without 
ſhame lay with any man they could light upon. 
7 hen, ſaith he, Hypſuranius inhabited Paleo— 
Tyrus; and he invented the making of %huts of N. B. Cain, 
reeds and ruſhes, and the paper reeds. And he Gen. iv. 17. 
fell into enmity with his brother Uſous, who 
firft invented covering for his body out of the MN. B. Abel, 
ins of wild beaſts which he could catch. Gen. iv. 2, 
And when violent tempeſts of winds and rains 
came, the baughs in Tyrus being rubbed againſt 
each other, took fire and burnt the wood there. | 
And Uſous having taken a tree, and broke off 
its boughs, firſt was ſo bold as to venture upon it 
into the ſea, ** "1 Navigation, 
Aud he conſecrated two ** rude ſtones to fire gn i. e. per- 
and wind, and he bowed down to(or worſhipped) haps ſacred to lig 
them, and pꝛured out to them the blood of ſuch and to Cul-pi-a, 
wild beaſts as had been caught in hunting. But 
when theſe were dead, thoſe that remained con- 
ſecrated to them ** ſiumps of word, and ble, gage , mas 
worſhipping them, and kept aniverſary feaſts Image worſhip. 
unto them, 
After many years from the generation of 
Hypſuranius (which is the fifth) came Agreus Hunter. 
and e Halieus, the inventers of the arts of hunt- . Fiſher. 
ing and fiſhery, from whom huntſmen and fiſh- 
ermen are nained, 
Of theſe were begotten two brothers,” the "7 
indentors of iron, and of the forging thereof. 
One of theſe, called *2Chrytor, whom he affirms * Golden, 
to be Hephaſtus or Vulcan] exerciſed himſelf 
in ** bs and. charms, and dvinations; ana 
he found out the * hook, bait, and fiſhing-line, ** 
U part 2. beats 
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n boats ſlightly made; and that he was the firſt 


ef all men that ſailed. IWherefare he alſo was 


, wor ſhipped after his death for a God, and they 
The divine ma- called him Dia-michius, and ſome ſay his bro- 


hf. 
Gy ' 
* 


chinator. ther invented the way of making ** walls of 
* brick, 

Afterwards from this generation came two 
25 the artiſt. brothers, one of which was called Technites, 


the home-bred the ether“ Geinus Autochton. Theſe found 
huſbandman. out to mingle ſtubble, or ſmall twigs, with the 
brich earth, and to dry them by the ſun and 
ſo made 8 

By theſe were begotten others, of which one 
37 Field. was called Agrus, the other ** Agrouerus, or 
»* Cultivator. **Agrotes: who had a much worſhipped ſtatue, 
and a temple carried about by one, or more, 
yoke of Oxen in Phœnicia. And in Byblus 
he is eminently called the greateſt of the Gods. 
7 1297 found out how to make . courts about 
men's houſes, and fences, and caves, or cellars. 
Huſbandmen, and ſuch as uſe dogs in hunting, 
derive from theſe: and they are alſo called 

Alete, and Titans. 
Amynos, a helper. From theſe were begotten Amynus and Ma- 
Magos, a wiſe gus, who ſhewed men to conſtitute ® villages and 

man in natural ** flocks, 
knowledge. From theſe men were begoten ** Miſor and 1 
3* Reſtraint, i. e. Sydyc, Theſe found out the uſe of ſalt]. 1 
Laws. OW Of theſe, others came, who found out *herbs, 
33 The Juſt. Ad- the cure of bitings, and charms. 

miniſtration of From Mifor came Taautus, who found out 
Juſtice. PTY the writing of the firſt letters, whom the 
A covenant, Egyptians called Thoor, the Alexandrians, 
Num. xviii. 19. Theyth, and the Greeks Hermes: but from 
2 Chron, xili. 5. Sydyc came the Dioſcuri, or Cabiri, or Cori- 
3+ Medicine, bantes, or Samithraces. Theſe, he faith, firſt 
invented the building a (Dee, or) complete 
| hip. g 
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In theſe men's age, there was one Elioun, Moſt high. 
{which imports in Greek Hypſiſtus) and his 
wife was called ** Beruth, which dwelt about * Berith cove- 
Byblus, from wwham was begotten one Epigeus or nant Ma 
Autochton, whom they afterwards called Ou- Home-born, 
ranus. So that from him that element which“ Heaven. 
is over us, by reaſon of its excellent beauty is 
called Heaven: and he had a ſiſter of the ſame 
parents, called “ Ge, and by reaſon of her ““ Earth. 
beauty the earth had her name given to it. 

Hypliſtus, the father of theſe, dying in fight 
with wild beaſts, was ** conſecrated, and his V Hero-God. 
children offered ſacrifices and libations to him, 

But Ouranus taking the kingdom of his fa- 
ther, married his ſiſter Ge, and had by her four A crowned per- 
fons : 1. Tus, who ts called Cronus. 2. Be- ſon. p 
tylus. 3. Dagon, who is Siton, or the god of * Betulia, Me- 
corn. 4. Atlas, morials. 

But by other wives, Ouranus had much * NDag-on, 
i ue; wherefore Ge being grieved at it, and Atlas. Aſtros 
Jealous, reproached Ouranus, ſo as they parted mnomy, 
from each other, But Ouranus, though he 
parted from her, yet by force invading her, and 
Hing with her when he liſted, went away again; 
and he alſo attempted to kill the children he had 
by her, Ge alſo defended or avenged herſelf, 
gathering auxiliary powers unto her, 

But when Cronus came to man's age, uſing 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus** as his counſellor and *? 
aſſiſtant ( for he was his ſecretary) he oppoſed 
his father Ouranus, avenging his mather. But 


Cronus had children, Perſephone and Athena; 


the former died a virgin; by the counſel of the 

latter, ( Athena) and of Hermes, Cronus made 

of iron a ** ſcimeter and a ſpear. Then Hermes * Military wea- 
ſpeaking to the aſſiſtants of Cronus with * en- pons. 


. chanting words, wrought in them a keen defire ** Eloquence. 
to fight againſt Ouranus in the behalf of Ge. 


And thus Cronus warring againſt Ouranus, 
U 2 drove 
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drove him out of his kingdom, and Jes. in 
the imperial potber or office. | 
In the fight was taken a well-beloved concu- 
bine of Quranus, big with child, Cronus gave 
her in marriage to Dagon, and ſbe brought 
forth at his houſe what ſhe had in her wamb by 
Ouranus, «nd called him Demaroon. 
«4 Fortification. After theſe things Cronus builds @ ** wall 
round about his houſe, and founds Þyblus, tbe 
4 Or metropolis. ** firft city in Pbænicia. Afterwards Cronus 
Suſpecting his own brother Atlas, with the ad- 
vice of Hermes throwing him into a deep hole 4 
the earth, there buried 1 
At that time the deſcendants of the Dioſcuri 
having built ſome tumultuary, and other flronger 
ſhips went to ſea, and being out over againſt 


- 


A temple. mount Caſſius, there conſecrated a ** temple, 
But the auxiliaries of Ilus, who is Cronus, 
«7 Hlus-ites were called Eloim, or thoſe that were for 


Cronus. But Cronus having a ſon called 
Sadid, diſpatched him with his own ſword, hav- 
ing a ſuſpicion of him, and deprived his own 
ſon of life with his own hand. 
4 NB. Gods. So alſo he cut off the head of his own 8 
The Eloim of fo as all the *Gods, | the Eloim] were amazed at 
No. 47. the mind of Cronus. 
But in proceſs of time, Ouranus being in flight, 
49 Fair-faced. er baniſhment, ſends his daughter ®? Aſtarte, 


0 Plenty. * with two other ſiſters, ** Rhea aud Dione, 
* Divine, to cut off Cronus by deceit, whom Cronus tak- 

ing, made wives of theſe filters, Ouranus un- 
12 Fate derftanding this ſent 5* Eimarmene and ** Hora, 
Beauty. with other auxiliaries, to war againſt bim: 


But Cronus having gained the affettions of 
theſe alſo, kept them with himſelf. Moreover 
the god Ouranus deviſed Bætulia, contriving 


$ Sculpture, #* ones that moved, as having life. 


But Cronus begat on Aſtarte ſeven daughters 
called Titanides, or Artemides; and he begat 
on Rhea ſeven ſons, the youngeſt of which, as 

ſean 
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ſown as he was born, was conſecrated a ged. M. tb, lays Bp. 
Alſo by Dione he had daughters, and by Aſtarte Cumberland, 
no reover two ſons 3* Pothos and 57 Eros. % Cupid, “ Love 
But Dagon, aſter he had found out bread- 5* The god of the 
corn and the plough, was called Zeus Arotius. plough, 
Ta Sydic [or the Juſt] one of the Titanides 
bare Aiclepius. Cronus had alſo in Peræa 
three fins : 1. Cronus, his ſather's name ſake, 
2. Zeus Belus. 3. Apollo. 
Contemporary with theſe were Pontus and 
Typhon, and Nereus the father of Pontus. 
From Pontus came Sidon, who by the exceeding 
ſweetneſs of her voice, or finging, found out firſt 
the 59 hymns of odes or praiſes; and Poſidon or 59 Mufic in wor- 
Neptune, ſhip. 
But to Demaroon was born Melicartus, who 
is alſo calied Hercules, 
[ Then again Ouranus makes war againſt Pon- 
tus, and being ſeparated from him, joins with 
Demaroon.] 
[Demaroon invades Pontus, but Pontus pris 
him te flight, and Demaroon vows a ſacrifice 
for his eſcape. ] 
But in the thirty-ſecond year of his power 
and reign lus, (i. e. Cronus,) having laid an 
ambuſe ade for bis father Ouranus in a certain 
midland place, and having gotten him into his 
hands, cuts F his privities near fountains and 
rrvers. There Ouranus was conſecrated, and 
his ſpirit (or breath) was ſeparated, and the 
blood of his fecrets dropt into the fountains and 
waters" of the rivers ; and the place is ſhewed 
unto this day. 
Theſe are the memorables of Cronus, theſe 
the venerable things of the life of thoſe that lived 
in Cronus's time, which are ſo much cried up 
among the Greeks, who were the firſt and 
golden generation of men, who enjoyed that 
bleſſed felicity of the ancients, 
| Then 
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Then our hiſtorian, aſter ſome things inter- 
preted, goes on ſaying; but A ſtarte called the 
Greateſt, and Demaroon entituled Zeus, and 
Adodus named king of the gods, reigned over the 
country / Cronus's conſent or waned, ; and 
6 Symbols of Aſtarte put on her head, as the ®mark of her 
dignity. foverergnty, a bull's head. 
But travelling abaut the world, fhe found a 
ar falling from the air, or ſky, which ſhe tak- 
mg up, conſecrated in the holy Paleo- Tyrus. ¶ And 
the Phænicians ſay, that Aſtarte is ſhe, who is 
among the Greeks called Aphrodite. 
Cronus alſo'going about the world, gave to 
his own daughter Athena the kingdom of Attica: 
but when there was a plague and mortality, 
Cronus made his only ſon a whole burnt-offer- 
to his father Ouranus, 
And Cronus was circumciſed, and forced 
his auxiliaries to do the ſame. 
And not long after, he conſecrated, after his 
death, another fon, which he had by Rhea, called 
& Funeral rites. Muth; [/ the Phoenicians call Death or 
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4 Pluto. ] 

5 After theſe things Cronus gives the city Byb- 

4 lus to the goddeſs Baaltis, (i. e. Dione;) and 

4 Berytus he gave to Poſidon, and to the Cabiri, 

' * Agreus. and to ®* Huſbandmen, and to ** Fiſhermen, who 

4 n Halicus, conſecrated the remains of Pontus in (or unto) 
Berytus, 


But before theſe things the god T aautus, hay- 
ing formerly imitated or repreſented Ouranus, 
made images of the countenences of the gods, 
Cronus and Dagon, and formed the ſacred cha- 
rafters of the other elements. He contrived alſo 

” for Cronus the enſign of his royal power, four 
eyes partly before and partly behind, two of them 
winking as in ſleep; and upon his ſhoulders four 
wings, two as flying, and two as let down to 

þ reſt, The emblem was, that Cronus when he R 

" ſept yet was watching, and waking yet ſept i F 
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and ſo for hit toings, that even reſting he flew 
about, and flying yet reſted. But the other gods 
had two wings each of them on their ſhoulders, 
to intimate that they fletu about with or under 
him. He aljo had two wings on his head, one 
for the moſt governing part the mind, one for 
the ſenſe. 

But Cronus coming into the ſouth country, 
gave all Egypt to the god T aautus, that it 
ſhould be his kingdom, Theſe things (ſaith he) 
the Cabiri, the ſeven ſons of Sydyc, and their 
eighth brother Ajclepius, firſt of all ſet down in 
memoirs, as the god Taautus commanded 
them, 


OO "IR 


It is evident that in this tranſlation of THoTH's record, 
there is a confuſed and compounded hiſtory of things, and of 
perſons : of inventions, and of the perſons who invented them, 
and were named after their inventions : and of the occurrences 
which gave occaſion to their invention. 'Thele events are re- 
lated partly in a figurative ſtyle, which, though originally, 
perhaps, eaſy enough, is now obſcure, nor have we any af- 
ſiſtance from cotemporary writings. The general tenor of the 
leading» ideas, the brevity of (the original) ſtyle, the ſettle- 
ment of kings, and kingdoms, &c. has great conformity to the 
Moſaic: writings ; in no reſpect contradicts them, and in ſome 
reſpects confirms them. The former part of this fragment ſeems 
to relate the hi/tory of arts PRINCIPALLY ; the latter part relates 
the bi/tory:of perſons PRINCIPALLY ; moſt arts being already 
mentioned. 

Is it not more credible that a perſon ſhould be named from the 
beauty of Heaven, and of Earth, than vice v-r/a © No. 38, 39. 

Are the ſeven ſons and ſeven daughters of Cronus, analogous 
to the days and nights of the week; the youngeſt (the ſeventh 
day) being a ſacred day? © conſecrated as ſoon as born, — 
i. e. in the evening, at which period many ancient nations began 
their days. No. 55. 
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169 APPENDIX. 


By way of inſtaneing the ſymbolical nature of Egyptian me- 
moranda, I {hall add the deſcription of a piece of ſculpture, which 
was on a temple in the city of Sais, in Lower Egypt. It was 

A child—an old man—a hawk—a ſea-fiiſh—an Hipopotamos. 
Clemens Alexandrinus (I. 5.) thought it a precept againſt im- 
pudence; reading it from the left hand to the right, thus: 
« Childhood and age, remember, God hates imbudence.” This 
ſeems to me frivolous for ſuch a ſolemn ſituation: by reading it, 
(as ancient writings were read) from the right to the left, it 
ſuggeſts this explanation: the Hipopotamos, i. e. Power — 
the ſea-fiſh, i. e. living in water—the hawk, i. e. the conſtant 

g yptian emblem of Providence—Old age—Y outh. 9. 4. By 
great power, was preſerved in the waters, as ſafe as a fiſh itſelf, 
by the care of Providence, an old man, into revived youth” — 
i. e. NuAH aged 600 years, in a manner reſtored to a new life, 
But the ſame event is commemorated, if we underſtand it thus: 
« An old world reſtored to priſtine vigor;“ which perhaps 
is the true ſenſe; as Noa ſeems to have been no favorite in 
Egypt, notwithſtanding Cronus's burnt-offering to him. 

ne . — —e. 

The PALLADIUM, guardign of Troy, (or IL IU, fo called 
from Cronus, ILUs, in the fragment of SANcHONTATHa) was 
certainly the image of Athena, or Pallas; by SANCHoniaTHo 
called the daughter of Cronus, « This divinity of the Trojans, 
was in cloſe reſemblance to the moſt ancient deities of Egypt. 
It was of wood; with the legs joined together (as we have ſeen 
the Egyptian deities were) To woos (pubienre; : © with not- ſe- 
parated legs,” ſays APoLLODORoS, Bibliotheca, lib. i. cap. 2. 

It was a fitting figure; and therefore probably very like fig. 5. 
plate IT. This among other things ſupports the derivation of 
Lydian art from Egypt, as hinted, p. 68. 

—— —— — — 

« The houſe, or rather the cabin, where we lodged, like all thoſe 
of the villages of Greece, formed in its plan a paralelogram, it 
was but one ſtoty high, the roof reſembled in its inclination the- 
fronts of the Greek temples ; it contained a family, and all the 
animals belonging to it, oxen, goats, ſheep, which each took 
peaceably the place allotted to it.” LR Rox, Greece, p. 43. 

This account confirms the ideas mentioned, p. 49. 
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LIST OF ADDITIONAL PLATES: 


IN 


THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF ART, 


ILLUSTRATED IN THE FORMER VOLUMES 
GF THE 


ARTA1ST/S:REPOSITORY, 


OF HANDLING. 
TwWELVE PLATES of FLOWERS, &c. 


Ir has been ſuggeſted, that certain introductory ſubjects, yet 
more elementary than thoſe employed in drawing heads, would 
be acceptable to our younger friends ; with intention to furniſh 
ſuch with proper ſubjects for ſtudy we preſcnt them theſe 
flowers, wherein we have endeavored to combine ſimplicity of 
form and eaſe of delineation with the principles of neatneſs 
and freedom. Of theſe ſubjects, many are given both outlined and 
finiſhed, in-order to accuſtom the ſtudent to correctneſs and fa- 
cility; they are adapted for copying either with a black lead 
pencil, or with chalk: and in copying them it may be ad- 
Viſcable to draw them three or four times larger than they 
are here given, in order to acquire that freedom of hand which 
ſuch ſweeps are calculated to produce: we preſume therefore, 
that theſe will form, in the opinion of young deſigners, an im- 
portant addition in regard to the principles of deſign, 


App. PiaTets, - A PARTS 


2 ADDITIONAL PLATES, 


PARTS OF THE FACE. 


In addition to our former plates of the human countenance, 
we have engraved Six of parts of the face united together: 
and theſe we doubt not will be found extremely uſeful, as 
preparatory to the ſtudy of the complete head. In fact, theſe 
elementary principles cannot be too repeatedly ſtudied, as inti- 
macy with them will greatly contribute to future progreſs. 


The ſame remarks apply to the following ſubjects which il- 
luſtrate the article CHARACTER, 


CHARACTER 
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ADDITIONAL PLATES, 3 


CHARACTER. 


In our fourth lecture, page 81. Vol. I. we obſcrved, & ſome 
gentlemen have traced a gradation in the form of this part 
(the head) from a European, to an Aſiatic, to an African, to 
a monkey, to a dog.” As we knew this to be fact, (and it 
may be prolonged to a bird and to a fiſh,) by having aſſiſted in 
ſuch inſpection, we had no doubt of the truth of the principle. 
Since that was publiſhed, Mr. Profeſſor CAMPER at Amſter- 
dam, has written expreſsly on the ſubject, with much ingenuity : 
we have therefore ſelected ſome intereſting particulars from his 


work, and tranſlated them for the advantage of our readers. 


We alſo take the opportunity of exhibiting at one view the 
general progreſs ef the countenance from infancy to age; as 
delineated and explained by the ſame author, 

There is no poſſibility of meaſuring any angles, or an- 


gular figures, without having fixed points, and lines, from 


whence to determine their obliquity. Therefore, in meaſuring 
thoſe lines which may be deſcribed, or furniſhed, by the 
features of the human counteneance, we eſtabliſh—fr/t, as an 
horizontal ſtandard, a line drawn from the noſe to the ear: or 
more preciſely, from the opening of the noſtril, as the com- 
mencement of the paſſage for the ſenſe of ſmelling, to the 
opening of the ear, as the commencement of the paſſage for 
the ſenſe of hearing. This line continued paſſes through the 
places of the noſe, the cheeks, the ear, and the hinder part of 
the head; and is the baſis for ſubſequent operations: and to 
which other parallel lines may be drawn as convenient; 

All perpendicular lines muſt be at right angles (i. e. o) from 
all horizontal lines. Now it ſeems moſt convenient to eſtabliſh 
one of theſe perpendicular lines at the place of the ear; as 
being generally about the center of the head, ſeen in profile. 
Another at the very profile of the countenance, To thele lines 
others parallel, may be added at diſcretion. 

In profiles, that line which deſcribes or repreſents the ſitua- 
tion of the parts of the face, is called the FACIAL LINE : and 
is uſually drawn from the lips through the contour of the fore- 
head, upwards ; and from the lips to the extremity of the chin, 
downwards, 
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4 | ADDITIONAL PLATES, 


Tux FIRST SET (engraved on four Plates) contains 
Five PROFILES. 


N. B. Theſe may be placed as uſual : or they may be ſo placed 
as to exhibit each ſet at one view, by folding oppoſite to each other. 


(1) The profile of a Cercopithecus, or tailed monkey : an 
African ſpecies, 

(2) The profile of a NERO: about eleven years of age. 

(3) The profile of a CALuuc: a tribe of Tartars. 

(4) The profile of a EUROPEAN: ſuch as generally occur 
on the continent, 

(5) The profile of a head, advancing toward the principles 
thought to be adopted by the ancients : ſuch as does not occur 
in nature; but muſt be referred to ideal beauty. 

Each of theſe furniſhes appropriate obſervations. 

The forchead of the MonK&EY is flat and level: and juſt 
ſwells perceptibly a little above the brows. A facial line 
drawn from the forehead to the molt projecting part of the 
countenance (the upper lip) (z.e. from m to g) forms with 
the horizontal line drawn from the noſe to the ear, an angle of 
42 degrees. 

The auditory canal appears to be ſet very backward in the 
head. i. e. almoſt eight parts in ten of its whole length. 

In the head of the young NEcRo, the facial line drawn from 
the forchead to the lips 1. e. from m to g forms an angle of 
60 degrees with the horizontal line drawn through the ' noſe 
and ear. The auditory canal is ſituated about the middle of 
that line, | 

The facial line of the CaLmvuc (mg) forms with the ho- 
rizontal line h]) an angle of 66 degrees. 

'The auditory canal is further back than in the negro ; the 
proportion of that part of the horizontal line from h to k, 
being to that from k to l, as 11 to 8. 

In the head of a EUROPEAN, the facial line drawn from the 
forchcad co the lips, forms an angle of 80 degrees with the ho- 
rizontal line drawn through the —— ear. The auditory 
canal is about half way of the horizontal line. 
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CHARACTER, 5 


The IpzAL Heap ſuppoſes the facial lines to be altogether 
perpendicular, (as a d) whereby the angle is increaſed to 90 
degrees: and the upper parts of the head are brought conſider- 
ably forward; they are at the ſame time raiſed, ſo that the back 
of the head (behind and below the ear) will appear to lo.e of 
its contents ; while the parts before the ear, and above the 
eye, will appear to gain, 

This principle, of elevating the facial line, has been carried 
by the ancients ſo far as to the 100th degree. So that, in fact, 
the upper parts of the head have prefected conſiderably over the 
perpendicular line, and this is the maximum of ideal beauty, 
beyond which commences deformity. Such is the opinion of 
this ingenious profeſſor ; and I think there is ſomething in it, 
but I conceive, not all that he imagined. The grace of the 
the antique heads, is owing, I preſume to wider principles (i. e.) 
of attitude, and expreſſion. A judicious ſelection of beauties 
from nature, thereby compofing a ſingle beauty, extremely 
beautiful, is I think the very ſummit of art: and only in that 
ſenſe am I willing to adviſe Artiſts to ſurpaſs nature, The 
ſimple idea of where the ancient ſtatues were deſigned to be 
placed, and from whence they were intended to be viewed; ac- 
counts in my opinion for many peculiarities in them, which 
without the ſame juſtificatory reaſons, are abſolute blemiſhes, 
There is much important obſervation in the proleſſor's remark, 
« The ancients by inclining their heads forwards (eſpecially in 
their ſtatues) have greatly contributed to render them grand 
and majeſtic; he might have added gracious and graceful, 
from which combination ariſes much of that ſuperiority for 
which they are juſtly admired. 

In proportion as the facial line is elevated, the lines which 
deſcribe certain other parts of the face are moved: that line 
which deſcribes the courſe of the lower jaw, as the parts of 
the head are elevated and thrown forward, becomes ſhorter; 
becauſe it continually recedes towards the ear, 

The Eves, which in the Cercopithecus project beyond the 
orbicular limits of the eye, and in the Negro, and Calmuc, are 
almoſt even with them, in the European recede or fink in; 
and in the antique recede ſtill more, which it is very material 
to obſerve: as by their receſſion, the eye- brows appear to ad- 
vance, or become prominent: whence they caſt a ſtrong 9 
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6 ADDITIONAL PLATES. 


The line which paſſes along the ear, dividing it vertically, 
is always ſomewhat oblique in nature (as appears in the line 
ts, in the plate of the old head), and never upright. The an- 
cients have almoſt (if not quite) always contrived to conceal 
this line, and moſt of the upper parts of the ear: in many of 
their figures it would have been upright had they ſhewn it: 
but this defect is hidden; apparently, with great care, 

A principal and governing feature in the face, is, the 
prominence of the upper jaw : deſcribed by the triangle, mg s 
(the forehead, the lips, and the chin,) in the Negro, and Cal- 
muc, in whom it appears very conſiderable, whereas in the 
Eurapean, it has almoſt diſappeared z or, at leaſt, is become in- 
ſenſible: as it is alſo in the ideal head. 

The under-jaw projects as much as the upper-jaw, in Ne- 
groes, &c. but not ſo in the antique. From h to g is further 
in the Calmuc, than in the Negro, and in the latter further than 
in the European : in conſequence, the upper lip, which occu- 
pies great part of this ſpace, is thicker and longer in the Cal- 
muc, &c. than in the European, having more room ſo to be, as 
well as being ſo required in order to cover the upper-teeth, 
which in theſe ſubjects, project conſiderably. 

When the chin, &c. projects, the neck ſeems to be propor- 
tionately ſhorter : the heads of the Calmuc tribes in general fall 
rather forward ; thoſe of Negroes rather backward, that of the 
European is balanced more accurately. 

In order to render theſe motions (fo to call them) of the 
parts, more ſenſible, the firſt figure in Character, plate O. 
traces TWO SET Ts of lines, whereby it appears, that, preſerv- 
ing the ſtation of the car, and of the eye, by merely prolong- 
ing the jaws, we produce moſt of the variations abovemen- 
rioned. By drawing the facial line at 85 degrees, we have the 
European countenance : to vary this into the Negro, draw the 
facial hne at 70 degrees; immediately the upper jaw conceals 
part of the projection of the noſe, or (rather perhaps of the 
noftrils) the mouth advances from a, C, to E, B; and the chin 
from O to H; even if the other parts I, M, L, &c. be ſuppoſed 
Rationary, By placing the finger ſo as to hide firſt one ſet of 
lines, and then the other, this remark will acquire additional 
force; and at pleaſure, theſe lines will repreſent either party. 
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ADDITIONAL PLATES: ' 


The SEconD SET of theſe ſubjecis, (on the ſame Number of 
Plates) offers FRONT Views of theſe FACES, 


The firſt is a front view of an Oran Otan (not the Monkey 
ſeen before in profile) which is conſidered by ſome as the 
neareſt approach to the human form, if not to humanity: but 
if this be the neareſt, certainly it is ſufficiently diſtant. 

In new-born Ix AN Ts, the eyes are very large in proportion 
to their orbits; they are pretty diſtant from each other, but 
not the complete diſtance of an eye: the noſe and mouth are 
{mall, l 

In the Chip of one year old, the eyes yet ſeem large; the 
lower part of the face longer than the former: the forehead 
higher. The height of the head to its width is as 20 to 12. 

As the heads of children vary greatly, not only from each 
other, but alſo each from itſelf in ics advances toward maturity; 
there is ſcarcely any poſſibility of determining their proportions, 
This figure exhibits thoſe to which the beſt artiſts have uſually 
conformed, 

A. B. is equal to 11, 

A. G. divided into two parts at D. gives the width Z, D, F. 

The head is the width of four eyes, 

The orbits of the eyes ſhould not be made too large. 

The NEGRo: his head in height (b, i,) is in proportion to 
its breadth (o, p,) as 27 to 20: its breadth at m, n, is as 18. 

The under-jaw u, v, 1s as 12. 

The whole countenance therefore diminiſhes- greatly from 
level with the eye-brows (o, p,) toward the bottom; the chin 
being pretty oval; the noſe and its noſtrils wide, but not ex- 
ceſſive: the eyes are leſs diſtant from each other than the width 
of the noſe: the orbits of the eyes of this Negro were very large; 
the proportions of this feature are extremely variable. The 
mouth is two thirds the width of that part of the face where 
it is placed, Theears are ſmall, and ſomewhat diſtant from the 
head, as 1s common among this race of people, 


The 


CHARACTER: 9 


The head of the CALMuc, is in height (ih) to its breadth 
(o p) as 32 to 20: atm,nzitis to o, p, as 24 to 20: the wideſt 
part of this face, therefore, is at the cheek-bones ; and it de- 
creaſes both towards its top; and towards its bottom: its whole 
figure ſomewhat approaching the lozenge form. The noſe is 
not very large; but the noſtrils are pretty open. 

The orbits of the eyes approach each other cloſcly : much 
nearer than in the Negro. 

The eyes themſelves are ſmall. 

The ears are hid from fight by the great width of the 
cheeks. 

The head of the EuROrEANM: is in height ch, i,) to its 
' breadth (o, p,) as 29 to 23. 

The oval formed by this head is conſequently much ſhorter 
than that of the Negro. 

'The eyes are further diſtant from each other. 

The ears are much cloſer to the head than thoſe of the Negro, 

The mouth is much ſmaller, and the lips much thinner, 
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10 ADDITIONAL PLATES. 


The third Series of theſe Subjects (on the ſame Number of Plates) 
offers the Progreſs of the Countenance from INFANCY to 
ACE, 


In the ſkull of the newly born Ix FAN, (character plate M.) 
the cranium may be regarded as an oblique oval, to the front of 
which the jaws are attached at bottom: this form is not ſo 
conſtant but that it ſometimes varies, but not greatly. 

The forehead and the chin are on the ſame vertical line (a, d.) 

The orbit of the eye is equal to about one fifth part of the 
line a, d, which is the proportion of a full grown face: the upper 
jaw is but ſhallow, becauſe the infant has no teeth. 

The under-jaw is formed pretty much on the ſame principle; 
and for the ſame reaſon. 

The little diſtance there is from the upper-jaw, and from 
the bone of the noſe, to the cheek, renders the profile faces of 
children of equal projection. 

New-born children have no frontal ſinus, (or hollow in the 
bone of the forehead, above the noſe, and the orbit of the eye) 
but the forehead preſerves a uniform continuity of figure. 

The noſe is ſmall ; and nearly one fifth part of the line a, d. 

The head is deeper from front to back than it is high from 
chin to forehead : not much in this ſubject, but in ſome chil- 
dren the difference is conſiderable. 

The center of motion in the neck, is not under the middle 
of the head, but is placed ſomewhat A! which is the rea- 
ſon why the heads of children ſo readily fall forward, and ſo 
often decline on their breaſts. 

The external organ of hearing grows remarkably in chil- 
dren: as alſo the maſtoidal apophyſe. 

The skcoxp figure in this plate repreſents the head of a 
CHILD about a twelvemonth old, in which appear ſeveral alter- 
ations : for, now the depth of the head from front to back is en- 
creaſed ; ſo that the line a, b, is much longer than the line a. d. 

The orbit of the eye is not much changed. 

The forehead is ſomewhat raiſed, and 9 before the 
line a, d. as alſo do both game : in fact, in order to contain the 
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CHARACTER, 11 


teeth, which now begin to occupy more or leſs ſpace, theſe 

parts are in ſize double what they were: the increaſe of the 

lower parts of the face is general, and evident, 

The upper-jaw projects (but not much) more before the 
line a, d. 

The third figure, Character plate L. is the repreſentation of a 
HEAD AT MATURE AGE; which compared with the foregoing 
ſhews ſundry variations. 

The noſe in growing acquires a riſing in the middle; which 
in ſome perſons becomes aquzline : neither Negroes, nor Aſiatics, 
have this riſing in any ſenſible degree: neither have the an- 
tique ſtatues. 

The anterior, part of the noſe, from the tip of the noſe to 
the cheek, is longer in Europeans, than in other continental 
races. | 

The natural poſition of the teeth, in general projects the 
mouth a little, 

The chin ſeems ſomewhat to recede. 

This being the ſame head as No. 4, in the firſt ſeries, ſe- 
veral remarks have been already made on it. 

The Fourth Subject of this Series, is a Head of OLD AGE. 
This is a Woman's Head; but the ſame principles of variation 
apply to both Sexes. 

The firſt thing remarkable in this head is, the difference pro- 
duced by the loſs of teeth: now in old age, not only are the 
teeth loſt, but alſo the gums, and alveali, wherein their roots 
were inſerted: by this cauſe the inferior jaw is diminiſhed in 
height; and the mouth becomes ſo ſhallow, that often it can 
hardly contain the tongue. As the tongue, by this ſhallow- 
neſs of the jaw, is preſſed, with the os hyoides, toward the roof 
of the mouth, it is not held ſo cloſely as before with its 
root, but is apt to fall forward whenever aged perſons incline 
their heads, By this aptitude the tongue appears longer than 
formerly. . 

The noſe, whoſe prop. the jaw, is now impaired by loſs of 
teeth, inclines toward the mouth, over which it almoſt ſeems 
to hang. 

Ihe forehead, above the noſe, projects more than heretotore, 
becauſe the Frontal finus is larger: hence alto, the hollow at 


the junction of the noſe and forehead, becomes more apparent. 
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12 ADDITIONAL PLATES, 


The whole upper-jaw becomes hollower; and the front 
which formerly projected now recedes ; whereby the whole up- 
per-lip ſeems fallen into the mouth; and the noſe ſeems larger, 
not only than it was, but alſo than it really is, 

The lower jaw is now, by the loſs of its teeth, ſo much in 
the power of its muſcles, which no longer find the reſiſtance 
they formerly did, that it is drawn upward by them : hence the 
gums preſs each other in the mouth; and by conſequence the 
point, d, advances before the line a, d, to g. From theſe cauſes, 
the diſtance from the noſe to the chin, becomes one ſixth part 
of che head ſhorter than before; whereby the noſe and the 
chin almoſt ſeem to meet. 

As the chin (in front) is drawn upward, the angles of the 
mouth -behind) decline; and the little muſcles of the ſkin of 
the neck tighten like cords, and become very obſervable. The 
wrinkles of the ſkin conſtantly croſs the fibres of the muſcles ; 
conſequently they are horizontal on the forchead : while around 
the eyes they form the ſpur, or crow's foot: their direction on 
the neck is horizontal; on the under-jaw almoſt perpendicu- 
lar p. 

'Theſe alterations are not wholly ſeated in the ſkin, or muſ- 
cular parts of the face; the very bones themſelves undergo no 
tritling alterations: and indeed are the true origin of this de- 


, Cxepicude, 


To render this progreſs more ſenſible, we repeat this head 
and No. 3, in order to compare them with each other. Cha- 
racter, plate O. 

As che tuft approach in appearance toward old age, we be- 
gin by enlarging the ( frontal ſinus, or) cavity above the noſe : 
thereby forming a conſiderable protuberance, in that part. 
Then, by taking away the teeth of the upper-jaw ; we move 
the point of reſiſtauce to the under-jaw, from the teeth to the 
gums, and to the bone of the jaw itſelf; the ſame deprivation 
bei.g lufferea by the under jaw, the mouth becomes clevated 
(at the ſame time falling back) from D, E, to d, e. Next we 
ſhall draw the facial line from N, through the frontal promi- 
nec. g, to O, and P, then placing one foot of the compaſſes on 
A, dhe articulating apophylis of the under- jaw (at the ear) we 
trace with che opening A, C, (the former chin) the facial line 
C, c, till it cuts the facial line in O, (which now becomes the 

place 


CHARACTER, . 13 


place of the chin) then drawing alſo from A, the line B, b; 
we finiſh the chin; and unite the under-lip with the upper at 
d, e: drawing alſo the ear M, toward m: and now the face of 
mature age, aſſumes the aſpect of old age. 

It deſerves notice, that the ſkin of the ears in old age be- 
comes more ample; and this part of the head lengthens. 

This experiment may be repeated in a directly contrary man- 
ner: i. e. with deſign to change the head of old age, into that 
of mature life and vigour. In which caſe we muſt decreaſe the 
frontal ſinus G, g, h; and pare off the projection to render it 
fatter : we muſt alſo make room for the teeth, and their ap- 
pendages: which very conſiderable addition will drive down 
the mouth from de, to D E, and will alſo at the ſame time 
project it, and by keeping the lower jaw in its place, will move 
the point of the chin from c, to C; thereby, more or leſs mov- 
ing each of the parts which accompany it, throughout the whole 
of its courſe, from thence (C) to L, to B, and to M, its junc- 
tion with the lower part of the car. 

On this ſubje& as on one before, by laying the fingers on 


either ſyſtem of lines, we ſee the other ſyſtem more completely: 
and exhibit either alternately at pleaſure. 


Additional Plates ta the Article CAR ACTER. Six Plates, viz. 


Girl's Head, outlines. 
Ditto, finiſhed. 
Ditto, profile. 
Boy's Head. 
A Bearded Head. 
A Ditto. 
Theſe will be found very uſeful being treated in a ſtyle differ- 
ent from any already given, 


PARTS 
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PARTS OF THE FIGURE. 
Eight Plates Additional, viz, 


Children's Hands, 
Children's Feet. 
Three Hands. 
Three Feet. 


Four Plates, Views of Feet and Legs, in different Attitudes. 


Theſe are more at large than any of our former, and beſide in- 
creaſing the variety, offer very uſeſul and deſirable ſtudies. 


Of Motion : Two Plates Additional. 


From the Original Drawings by Poussix. 


Plate A. illuſtrates the principle of a figure ſtanding on one 
of its feet; which will always have the ſhoulder of that fide lower 
than the other; and the hole of the neck, at the fame time 
per endicularly over the middle of the leg which ſupports the 
body, This will be the caſe, in whatever line the figure be 
ſeen ; whether its arms be but little advanced from the body; 
whether it be free of any burthen on its back, its ſhoulder, or 
its hand z or whether the leg out of -office, be not far detached 
from the body, either forwards or backwards, 

Plate B. ſhews the ſtretching out of the arm, drives the equi- 
librium of the body, into that foot which ſuſtains the whole 
weight; as is ſeen in thoſe, who with arms ftretched out can 
walk upon a rope, without the uſe of any pole as a counterpoiſe. 
It further ſhews the importance of attending to the perpendi- 
cularity of the pit of the neck over the foot which ſupports the 
figure; as it is evident that by projecting the upper parts of 
this ſigure a little more to its right—it would loſe its balance 
and would inevitably fall, 
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PARTS OF THE FIGURE. 
Eight Plates Additional, viz, 


Children's Hands, 
Children's Feet. 
Three Hands. 
Three Feet. 


Four Plates, Views of Feet and Legs, in different Attitudes. 


Theſe are more at large than any of our former, and beſide in- 
creaſing the variety, offer very uſeſul and deſirable ſtudies. 


Of MoTion : Two Plates Additional. 


From the Original Drawings by Poussix. 


Plate A. illuſtrates the principle of a figure ſtanding on one 
of its feet; which will always have the ſhoulder of that fide lower 
than the other; and the hole of the neck, at the ſame time 
per endicularly over the middle of the leg which ſupports the 
body, This will be the cafe, in whatever line the figure be 
ſeen ; whether its arms be but little advanced from the body ; 
whether it be free of any burthen on its back, its ſhoulder, or 
its hand; or whether the leg out of office, be not far detached 
from the body, either forwards or backwards, 

Plate B. ſhews the ſtretching out of the arm, drives the equi- 
librium of the body, into that foct which ſuſtains the whole 
weight; as is ſeen in thoſe, who with arms ftretched out can 
walk upon a rope, without the uſe of any pole as a counterpoiſe. 
It further ſhews the importance of attending to the perpendi- 
cularity- of the pit of the neck over the foot which ſupports the 
figure; as it is evident that by projecting the upper parts of 
this figure a little more to its right—it would Joſe its balance 


and would inevitably fall. 
Additional 
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From an Original Drawing by Houyfom 
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Additional Plates to the Article PERSPECTIVE. 


INACCESSIBLE PLACES. 


- 


As it often happens, that either curioſity or utility excites 
a wiſh, to know the diſtance of places, when we cannot mea- 
ſure directly to them; (beſides the amuſement which reſults 
from this, as a piece of geometry,) we preſent in this plate 
two ſubjects for the purpoſe of aſcertaining the diſtance of a 
place which is inacceſſible. 

Fig. 1. Suppoſe the ſpectator ſtationed at A, wiſhed to know 
the diſtance of the object B. At ſome little diſtance on one 


ſide A, as C, erect a ſmall ſtick; this being ſecured, retreat to 
D, oblerving that C covers the object B, hereby it appears 


that both are in one right line, here allo. erect another ſtick, 


then on the other ſide of A. at the ſame diſtance from A, as D is, 
and A alſo covering D, erect another ſtick E; then advancing 
to F, at the ſame diſtance from A as C is, place another ſtick, 
and continue advancing to ſuch a point (G,) that from thence 
A appears to cover B, and F appears to cover E : this point, 
G, is the ſame diſtance from A, as A is from B. 

Fig. 2. But if it ſhould happen that this proceſs requires 
more room than can conveniently be engaged, this figure ſhews 
the mode of aſcertaining the diſtance in a place of ſmaller di- 
menſions. 

The ſpectator being ſtationed at a, deſires to know his diſ- 
tance from b. On one ſide of a, as c fix a ſtick; then ad- 
vancing beyond a, toward d, fix on a ſpot which is ſome con- 
venient number of times the length of a c (as three times) 
where alſo erect a ſtick: then fix on ſome convenient part of 
the line between d b, as e; and divide its diſtance from a into 
three parts (or ſo many as the line ad is divided into). Set 
off one of theſe parts at f, taking care that a covers e; and 
advancing along the line cf, toward g, fix on that point from 
whence a covers b, and f covers c, (as g:) then meaſuring from 
g to a, it will be found one third part of the diſtance from 
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16 ADDITIONAL PLATES. 


2 to b: ſo that if from g to a be 100 yards, from a to b is 300 
yards. 

N. B.—If the line a d was divided into four, or five parts, 
&c. then the line a g would be one fourth, or fifth, &c, of 
the diſtance a b. 


To ENLARGE, OR ro DIMINISH, AN OBJECT, by means of 
Squares, 


Divide the outer frame of the original, by any number of 
ſquares, at pleaſure; always taking care that they be exact : 
then, into preciſely the ſame number of ſquares, divide the ſpace 
allotted to the copy; the interſections of the lines will give fo 
many points of certainty, that the forms may be procured with 
great correctneſs, 

N. B. For greater accuracy it is beſt to number, and mark, 
the ſquares, that one may not be miſtaken for another. By this 
mode, a large picture may be reduced to the ſize of a drawing: 
or a drawing may be transferred to a picture of any ſize 


whatever. 
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REFLECTION of LIGHT. , 


PERSPECTIVE: | 17 


\ 
RerLECTION or LIGHT. 


Fig. 1. It is always to be underſtood that the angle of Reflec- 
tion and the angle of Incidence are equal: fo that B, A; C, is 
equal to C, A, D, and vice verſa, Wuherefore if it be deſired 
to know * the ray B, A, when reflected from the ſurface 
e, A, G, will ftrike the perpendicular object I, K, we erect 
from A, the perpendicular A, C, and make A, D, an angle 
from A, C, equal to B. A. which gives D for the point ſought. 

Fig. 2. When inſtead of ſtriking an object ſituated direct, 
it ſtrikes on one ſituated obliquely. 

Suppoſe the line of obliquity be, e, A, g, which prolong to 
the bottom of the perpendicular object, as at E; where erect 
a perpendicular line: erect alſo the bebe endes, e, f, A, C, 
gy h, and transfer the heights f, and h, of the firſt kgure, to 
this: then, if the ray be B, f, A, the reflection will be A, h, D; 
being the point of interſection with the line E. D. The re- 
flection follows the ſame laws. 

Fig. 3- Exhibits the ſame principles, further applied to ſun- 
dry ſubjects. B, A, is a ray of light, which falling on this 
fide the ſhadow of the board, produces no effect; becauſe its 
reflection, A, D, is ſpent in air; but b, a, by its reflec- 
tions a, d, ſtriking the corner of the board at d, very much 
enlightens that under ſurface, which elſe would be altogether 
in ſhadow : and as all following rays advancing toward I, would 
be reflected further on the ſhadow, it follows, that the whole 
courſe of this edge of the board will be enlightened, by ſuch 
reflections. Now if the ground A, a, 3, be ſuppoſed green, 
the light reflected from it, will render the under part of the 
board greeniſh; if it be red, the reflection will be reddiſh : 
and fo of any other colour. 

Fig. 4. But beſide the reflections which from the ground may 
ſtrike upon any object, reflections from objects may (e contra) 
ſtrike upon the ground. As for inſtance; though no ray of 
light can paſs through the ſtone, B, o, X, (whereby the whole 
ſurface from X to A, is kept in ſhadow) yet from B to A, all 
may paſs freely; and fo from A to D. By the fame rule it 


will follow, that a ray of light E, D, may mw by reflection 
App. PLATES, C to 
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to A, and fo to B; now though ſuch a ray would have no ef- 
fect on any ſhadowed part, yet a ray to M would be reflected 
to N, and fo to o; of conſequence, all the rays falling be- 
tween D, and M, would be reflected on the ſpace between 
A and N; thereby enlightening it very conſiderably ; while the 
part from N to X remains dark, being viſited by no reflections. 
As theſe ſtones are not parallel but oblique to each other, the 
ſhadow of the ſtone B, e, 1, X, is deſcribed by the lines A, 
t, e; ſo that a portion of the further end of the ſhadow t, c, 2 
and 2, u, t, will alſo be without reflections, and conſequently 
dark. It is true, that in nature, this ſnadow would be nothing 
near ſo viſible as here repreſented; becauſe a variety of rays of 
light diſperſed in the atmoſphere, or reflected from various parts, 
would confuſe it by their mingling among it. It would alſo 
be further ſoftened by the principles of KEEPING, of which 
preſently. 
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PERSPECTIVE. 19 


KEEPING, PLATE I. 


KEEPING conſiſts in giving to each part that tone of color, 
and ſtrength of light, or ſhadow, which is its due: its purpoſe 
is, by means of making ſome parts ſeem to recede, to make 
others, by compariſon, appear to advance. As to tone of co- 
lor, we relinquiſh that here: but as to degradation of light 
and ſhadow, we have thought a few examples might” be uſeful. 
For this purpoſe, | 

Plate I. repreſents in its upper figure a number of cylinders, 
the light coming from behind them toward the ſpectator; on 
which we remark that the further objects are leaſt diſtin, leaſt 
ſtrongly enlightened, and leaſt ſtrongly ſhadowed :* whence they 
communicate the idea of diſtance, The reaſons are evident: 
(1.) They are diminiſhed in ſize, therefore occupy leaſt ſpace 
on the retina, (2.) The light reflected from them has a fur- 
ther diſtance to paſs through to the eye than that reflected from 
the front objects; and, if this paſſage be through a denſe me- 
dium, in proportion to ſuch denſity, will be the feeble ef- 
fect produced by the light ſo reflected from them. (3.) This 
muſt be referred not only to the enfeebled powers of the 
light, but alſo to thoſe of the ſhadow, inſomuch that in the ſame 
proportion as the lights are obſeured, the ſhades are enlightened, 
approaching toward the color of the air, and in conſequence, 
theſe diſtant objects appear unequal in brilliancy and vivacity 
to thoſe which are nearer to the eye. 

The lower figure exhibits the ſame objects, with the light 
coming ſideways upon them; whereby they are conſiderably 
more enlightened, and a greater breadth is obtained ; but they 
continue to appear either to recede, or to advance, on the fame 
principles as before. Theſe figures being round objects, their 
roundneſs produces a kind of ſhade on their enlightened ſides, 
cauſed by the obliquity of the rays of light reflected from them: 
as on their darkened ſides, their roundneſs produces a kind of 
enlightening, which is occaſioned by the admixture of light re- 
fected from around on theſe parts; which, debaſing as it were, 
the ſhadow, ſoftens it into ſomewhat of lightneſs, 
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KEEPING. PLATE n. 


Tbe upper figure ſnews a number of cubes, the light com- 
ing on one ſide; theſe preſerve. their diſtance, and effect, by 
the ſame influence (i. e. of the air) as determines that of co-— 

lumns: now in the circumference of a column no two parts are 
preciſely at equal diſtance from the eye; but if we take the 
neareſt point in_the-circumference, all other points are further, 
or if we take the furtheſt, all other points are nearer : but in 
ſquare bodies this does not happen; the whole front ſurface being 
directly oppoſed to the eye, and equally diſtant from it. Hence 
ariſes the flatneſs of its appearance; and the no- reflection of 
its face, ſo. ſituated, Nevertheleſs, the further parts of any 
face obliquely: ſituated, are affected by reflection; and if light, 
are darkened; if dark, are lightened ; by which they ſeem to re- 
cede from the eye, 

Fig. 2. Exhibits the ſame objects, with the light coming 
on them in front: now as we. ſee objects, only by means of 
the light they reflect ſtriking our eye; we may. expect in this 
ſituation of the light that it will be reflected from theſe objects 
to us with the greateſt. vivacity; becauſe moſt directly: the 
light then from theſe ſquares, will be moſt ſprightly and vivid, 
but it will alſo obey the ſame. laws, in reſpect to diſtance and 
keeping, as regulated thoſe. figures which have preceded. 
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KEEPING. PLATE III. 

Though we ſaid before, in order to render more ſenſible the 
difference between round and ſquare bodies, that the whole 
ſurface of a ſquare oppoſed to the eye is uniform, and flat; 
yet this muſt not be ſo ſtrictly taken, as if in plane ſurfaces 
of conſiderable extent, all parts affected the eye like. Suppoſe 
the eye O, to ſurvey the vertical plane before it: it will receive 
a true and perfect image only of that part againſt which ſtrikes 
its direct ray O, 1, whoſe plan is A. B: this line it examines 
perfectly (efpecially in the center 1, leſs in the point 2, lefs 
ſtill in the point 3): but the line O, 5, 4, whoſe plan is A, 4, 
being oblique from the direct ray, loſes force in proportion to 
the quantity of its obliquity; as appears yet more ſtrongly by 
the line O, 7, 3, whoſe plan is A, b; for the angle made with 
the direct ray by this line, being very large, it can depict on 
the retina of the eye O, only an imperfect glimmering. 

Fig. 2. If the effect of oblique lines in regard to the ſame 
plane be fo conſiderable, when that plane is directly oppoſed 
to the eye, the effect of planes oblique to the eye, and till 
more, of oblique lines deflected to the eye from oblique 
planes, muſt be very conſiderable indeed. © To render this 
more ſenſible, in this figure ſeveral planes are beheld by 
the eye O: the plane, 1, is direct to it; but the plane 
above it 2, is oblique; and fo, is the horizontal plane 3, 4; 
and the cieling 5; it will follow; that of theſe planes, the 
plane 1, will make the moſt vigorous impreſſion on the eye, 
and indeed, will be the only one perfectly ſeen by the eye. | 

To illuſtrate this yet further, ſuppoſe that each ray from the 
eye ſhot a little ball againſt theſe planes, and that ſuch little ball 
rebounded from them ; in ſuch caſe, the ball x, being ſhot di- 
rect, would rebound direct, and return along the line 1, O, 
but the other balls would rebound according to their angle of 
incidence: O, 2, O, 3, O, 4, O, 5, would fly off ſtill further 
from O. If theſe balls were ſhot with deſign to ſtrike forcibly, 
and to damage the ſtone where they ſtruck, only the ball O, x, 
would produce its full effect; the obliquity of the others de- 
priving them of half, or more than half, their power ; from 
whence we may caſily conceive the diminiſhed reaction of 
theſe reſpective points on the eye O, which ſees them only by 
the light they reflect to it, 
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KEEPING. PLATE IV. 


The upper figure illuſlrates the ſame principle as the former 
plate, but in relation to round bodies: for ſuch a body may be 
conceived of, as formed by a number of planes in various di- 
rections. In this caſe, the point 1, anſwers to a vertical 
plane, and the ray O, 1, will have the ſtrongeſt effect either 
from the eye O, on the point 1, or, vice verſa, from the point 
1, on the eye O; for all the other rays are weakened by their 
obliquity, O 2, and O 3, will be ſtronger than O 4: O 5, O 6, 
O 7, will be enfeebled indeed, inſomuch, that if the back ground 
to theſe points was adjuſted to them, in color, &c. the eye would 
not be able to determine the courſe of the outline, 

Fig. 2. Endeavours to realize the prineiples of AERIAL PER 
SPECTIVE, by ſuppoſing the eye O, to inſpect ſix ſticks placed 
conveniently before it at different diſtances, and ſeen by it 
through different media. If the air was perfectly clear (which 
it never is) the difference between the firſt ſtick and the ſixth 
might be inconſiderable; and only referred to its diminution 
in ; ohh but if the air was vaporated to the denſity of A, the 
eye O, might be able to ſee the fixth ſtick but faintly ; if 
the air was vaporated to the denſity of B, No. 6, might be- 
come inviſible; and No. 5, only be diſcerned. By the ſame 
rule, at the denſity C, No. 4, would be the limit of fight ; 
and ſo on, till at the denſity e, the ſtick No. 1, or at moſt 
No. 2, would be viſible, 

This ſubje& may alſo be thus explained: an object ſeen 
through a ſmaller quantity of medium (ſuppoſing now the me- 
dium to be of uniform denſity) is more diſtin& than another 
object ſeen through a greater quantity of the ſame medium: 
thus, if at the diſtance O 1, the power of the medium to ob- 
ſcure a ſtick be as A, at the diſtance O 2, it increaſes to B; at 
O3toC; and ſo on. So that if theſe diſtances be ſuppoſed 
extenſive, no wonder at the diſtance 6, the quantity of medium 
equals in power of obſcuration the tint E. From this principle 
ariſes the whiteneſs of the ſky next the horizon, the blueneſs of 
diſtant mountains, and the diſtant degradations of landſcape. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


MOULDINGS, 


This plate is given in order to ſhew at large the true forms of 
theſe parts, and the centers from which they are ſtruck by the 
compaſſes. It is of importance to commit their names accurate- 


ly to memory: as one or other occurs in every piece of Archi- 
tecture, that can be inſpected, or deſcribed, 


BASES. 


Theſe Deſigns exhibit the baſes of the various orders toge- 
ther; whereby their differences and diſtinctions are rendered 
more ſtriking : and the progreſs of their enrichment by addi- 


tional members may be clearly ſeen, from the ſimple Tuſcan, 
to the replete Compoſite. 


PARTS OF AN ORDER. Two PrarTEs. 


Theſe plates are explained by the writing upon them : they 
ſhew the members of the Doric and Compoſite Orders, whoſe 
names and ſituations being ſimilar in the other orders, render fur- 
ther illuſtration unneceſſary, | | 
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Mrhop or DRAwWwͤI NG THE OR PDRRS. 


The principles of this plate have been already given after the 
LEcTuREs on ARCHITECTURE, in Vol. III. page 183. &c. 
but for the better underſtanding theſe figures, we reprint ſo 
much as relates to the Doric order, by way of ſpecimen of 
their uſe ; for the reſt referring as above. 

In drawidg the DorIc order, ere a line of the juſt height 
required; one-fifth (as A B,) is the height of the pedeſtal. 
Divide the remainder into five parts; four to the column (as 1, 
2, 3, 4, or B C) one to the entablature (as 4, 5, or CD). 
The column divided into eight parts (as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, ©, 7, 8) 
one- eighth is the diameter. The baſe is half a diameter (as 
from B, 4) ; and the capital half a diameter (as from 2, C). 
The baſe of the column projects on each fide one-third of a 
ſemi-diameter (as 1, 2, 35 4): Exactly of equal projection to 
the baſe (conſtantly) is the die of the pedeſtal. The column 
diminiſhes at the top one- ſixth of its diameter; beginning at one- 

third of its height, (as at a, b,) which ought to be divided into 
fix parts 3 of which one is gradually diminiſhing as it aſcends. 
The capital projects-one-fourth of the ſmaller diameter (i. e. at 
top) of the column. The entablature is divided into eight 
parts (as between C and D); two to the architrave ; three to 


the frieze, and three to the cornice, The architrave projects 
one ſixth of its height; the cornice projects one half o the 


— of the whole entablature; as ſhewn by the cireular 


N. B. The prejections of the members of the orders. are 
reckoned from a tine ſuppoſed to be eretted in the centre of the - 
ennmn, (neſs notice de given to the contrary) when modules 
and their parts are uſed, but-not -in ſuch meaſurements as the 
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PROPORTION or THE ORDERS ON THE SAME HEIGHT. 


As we formerly gave a plate repreſenting the orders on the 
fame module, ſhewing their increaſe in height, we have given 
this, to ſhew their ingreaſe in ſlenderneſs; and to fix the ge- 
neral appearance of each more firmly in the reader's me- 


mory : eſpecially the appearance and proportions of the eolumnz 
when ſeparate from its baſe and pedeſtal, 
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TUSCAN ORDER. 


The inſtance we gave of this order was Trajan's Pillar; 
which is not a perfect ſpecimen: neither, in fact, is any per- 
fect ſpecimen known now to exiſt, as a regular order, (notwith- 
ſtanding ſome fragments united by PIR AN ESI in his temple of , 
Gra). But this plate we have taken from PALLADIO; who 
aſſures us he had ſeen it among the ancient buildings extant in 
his time, though now deſtroyed. 


* 
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DORIC ORDER. 


As this order has great merit, and. beauty, and is much en- 
couraged in preſent Architecture, eſpecially in lefler erections, 
where the ſtrictneſs of its rules produces leſs confinement 
than in extenſive buildings, we have added two ſubjects of it, 
both taken from ancient ſtructures remaining at Athens: the 
firſt is very fimple, the architrave a ſingle uniform member, 
the frieze having a decoration of olive crowns placed at regu- 
lar diſtances : but the ſymmetry of the whole is very neat and 
pleaſing ; as alſo the projection of its members and their diſ- 
tinctneſs. 

The SECOND plate is from the famous temple of Minerva at 
Athens: the pillar is fluted ;, the architrave plain; but the frieze 
is decorated with tryglyphs, and the metopes are filled with 
figures. It is evident that this part of the order has been the 
favourite» of the Architect, who probably was the Sculptor 
alſo (Phigias) and who depended much on the effect of the 
excellent decorations which he propoſed to inſert. The whole of 


this fabric has a ſtately and venerable appearance, and an im- 
poſing air of grandeur, 2 
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We have alſo added, to make a varicky, two dhe this 


Order. The firſt has been thought to be the firſt building 


erected of the order (the temple at It); it muſt be adumtted 
to be a. very handſome compoſition thraughout z, the reader's 


inſpection will diſcover at once the variation this exhibits, _ 
— SECOND inſtance. is from the temple of Erettheus at 


liarly che conformation of the vdlute, whoſe ſpiral differs from 
all others Known: It muſt be admitted that the aichitrave and 
frieze are exceſſive large, and thereby*the cornice is deprived 
of its due proportion; and reduced to a-Here covering of, the 


Athens; the enrichments of this ſpecimen diſtinguiſh it; thoſe 
of the upper torus, and of the capital, eſpecially; ang pecu- 


wu 


lower parts: which need not be adhexed to in 7 imitations pf | 


this ENS 


N. B. The effect of l this order may be * £ y the — 
&c. of the inner door of the chapel in Greenwich hoſpital: 


where they were adapted by Mr. STUART who ſtudicd chem 


at Athens. 


4 


THE IONIC VOLUTE. 


As this is the character which diſtinguiſhes this eder at t firſt 
ſight, we wiſh to impreſs it on the memory of our readers :. 
and as the formation of it is a curious- piece of geometry, we 


have given its principles, in the eye of the volute at large, A. 


To obtain this, firſt ſtrike the ſurrounding circle; within this, 
form a ſquare ( points upright) and prolong lines through theſe 
points to the extent required; then from line to line will in- 
clude ong quarter of a circle: each ſide of the ſquare biſected, 
gives] 8 for an inner ſquare, and for placing one foot 
er cempaff fes. for ſtriking the firſt ſpiral, for the firſt quar- 

er of a circle beginning at 1, and ſweeping the outermoſt quar- 
ter of a circle, then moving the compaſies to 2, for a ſecond 
quarter und ſo on to 4. The diagonal lines of the inner fquare 
divided inty' third parts, give the points for 0 the other 


ſpirals; always going in a circular order as 5, 6, 7, 8, for 


+. 


the firſt or outer diviſions of thirds ; and 9, 10, 11, T2, for the | 


inner diviſion of thirds, which completes the figure. 
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